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“ Pierrot serenading the moon u : a " fine and rare " Vichy 
vmsical automaton (luting from the lust quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Pierrot plays the lute while moving his head 
and protruding his tongue ; (he man in the moon responds 
with mouth _and eye movements. See picture and caption on 
page 543, 
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The Pursuit of Equality in 
American History 

J. R. Pole 

Dr. Pole seeks the meanings attached to the idea of equality 
by the men and women who have influenced policy and 
shaped the discussion from the middle of the eighteenth 
century to the present. He identifies conceptual categor ies 
-equality before the law, equality of political power, 
equality of religion and science, equality of opportunity, 
equality of sex and equality of esteem - and examines the 
emergence and interplay of these themes in the great 
historic controversies or the past two centuries. 

"A learned ami penetrating study" - Eugene D. Genovese 
"J. R. Polo has dfuminaled a major theme of American 
history with learning, sympathy understanding and style"- 
G. Vann Woodward 
384 pages, JC 8.95 

Dr. Woodward’s Shield 

History, Science and Satire in Augustan England 
Joseph M. Levine 

This book de§cf ibes Dr. Woodward's careerjn detail! The 
focal point of the work is Dr. Woodward's shield: its 
discovery, its fame and. Us notoriety. The author uses this 
complicated and richly documented event as a device 
through which to reconstruct the intellectual life of the 
Auguslans. 

'362 pages. Ulus., Cl 4.75 

A Short History of the French 
Revolution, 1 789-1 799 

Albert Sobouf, translated by Geoffrey Sym'cox ' . 

This book is essentially a synopsis of Professor Sobouf ’9 
Interpretation of the Revolution; it is an essay in analysis 
rather than narrative. The author argues that the French 
Revolution can only be understood In terms ol class 
struggle, and that any attempt to diminish the significance of 
class conflict as its motive force obscures the meaning of 
the events of the Revolution and renders them ultimately 
incomprehensible. 

1 71 pages, Cloth F9.00, Papet £1 95 

The Black Homelands of South Africa 

The Political and Economic Development ol 
Bophuthatswana and KwaZulu 
Jeffrey Butler, Robert I. Rolberg and John A dam. 9 
The authors (a political scientist, a historian’and an 
economist) provide the first up-to-date, in-depth study of 
iwo African Homelands established by South Africa as the 
ultimate step in its apartheid policy. 

250 pages,' C0. 35 1 , ' 

A Conf idential Matter 

The Lettered! Richard Strauss and Stefan Zweig, 1931-1935 
Translated by Max Knight 

In 1929 Richard Strauss, future President of Hiller's State 
Music Council admitted “my period of creating operas has 
come to an end". That was before he met Stefan Zweig, a 
Jew. This book records their relationship from Zwelg's first 
polite and deferential letter to Strauss’s last letter, 

Intercepted by: the Gestapo. 

122 pages, E 6.75 

Romantic Opera and Literary Form 

Refer Conrad 

Peter Conrad takes issue with Wagner’s well-known rule 
..that op$ra ought to become music-drama. He argtwsthat 
.■'.Othbf Itieraryforma - epic, romance, allegory .the novej-and 
ArVfprmfi which haVdoasaed Jppycmd words.llke painting;/..;;, 
- andthe dance] are equally crucial ter the development of . . 1 

opera. ’■ ;■ •. | 

7 as pages, £6.60 1 : t i » 

Michito Ito . , 

' • , . -i ,* 

The Dancer and Hie Danbes - 
Helen Caldwell, 1 84 pages , Iltus., £1 1.20 ’ 

Rural Small-Scale Industry in the 
People’s Republic of China . 

Edited by D wight Perkins, 296 pages, £1 1.25' 
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A family and its systems 


JOHN URUCKAIAN lEtUtor) ; 

About Bateson 

Essays oil Gregory Bateson 

250pp. Wildwood House. £3.50. 
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If you work In a field of inquiry 
for any length of time, you ore 
bound to wonder where its good 
ideas come from. In psychology, 
certainly, there are dozens of 
useful-looking notions sculling 
around — although only a handful 
take root. Some are transposed 
metnphors ; the Image of ilie brain 
as a computer, for instance. Some 
start out in life diffusely, us ema- 
nations of populur culture ; like 
the * unconscious " — which was 
part of everyday prattle in the late 
nineteenth century, long before 
Freud incarcerated it. Others still, 
IHce Thomas Kuhn's idea of a 
“ ppradigfii ”, are proffered in one 
area of academic debate, but — to 
the prof fetor's chagrin— nre 
snapped up with avidity in another. 

Formative ideas like these seem 
to spring into life as they are 
transposed from one context to 
another; and they have in com- 
mon, almost all of them, a certain 
generosity of outline, a buxomness 
that enables us to accommodate 
wtuhin them nil those awkward fac- 
tual details that are the inquirer’s 
bane. They remind us that there is 
sometimes light at the tunnel's end, 
aod we could not work without 
them. But their powers of Illumi- 
nation do fade; and then, gloomily, 
we must look for others to take 
their place. 

It is tempting to conclude that 
all these " conceptual break- 
throughs" are really no more than 
precipitations of the Zeitgeist— and 
to consider ourselves sociologically 
sophisticated for saying so. On the 
other hand, some do seem to be 
invented ; they appear to be the 
product of a single. Identifiable 
imagination. And, among these, tho 
“ double-bind " theory of schizo- 
phrenia Is a case in point 

It seems that this was devised in 
the late 1940s by that remarkable 
man, Gregory Bateson. It was then 
leapt upon by psychiatrists, on 
bout aides of the Atlantic, Ronald 
•Lelng conspicuous among them— 
his Sanity, Madness and the Family 
being a landmark within this 
genre. But die theory itself seems 
to have been Bateson’s. Its gist is 
that certain families create webs of 
communication within which one 
or more of their members becomes 
hopelessly napped. Children 
usually, they are held In n state of 
unresolvable toivsion: they are 

damned if they do, and damned if 
they don't. And it is the contradic- 
tory nature of these pressures that 
drives them mad. 

We now suspect, I think, that the 
story is more compiex than Bate- 
son’s theory makes it seem: that 
maldgn webs surround us all, but 
that some or us are more fesilient 
to their influence than others. But 
no matter. His insight was a quan- 
tum step ; a genuine dieoredcal 
advance — both as a way of bringing 
order to research on schizophrenia, 
and as a step towards a more gen- 
eral view of our knowledge about 
the tmnd- 


By Liam Hudson 


But how did he think of it ? 
Happily, this collection uf cssuys 
by relatives and admirers — About 
Bateson — suggests tui answer. For 
in one of the essays, David Lipsot 
sketches in something of Bateson’s 
upbringing. And it turns out that 
Bateson, although a naturalized 
Californian, is yet another product 
of that great Cambridge aristocracy 
of the intellect; the Darwins, the 
Huxleys, the Cornfords among ihcm. 
His £ather, William Bateson, was a 
geneticist of towering distinction— 
indeed, it was he who coined the 
term “ sencrics An advocate of 
the doctrines of Mendel, it was 
after Mendel that he named his 
son Gregory. n A sharp-tongued 
non-conformist ”, father Bnteson 
was that familiar type among dis- 
tinguished scientists : a " virulent 
and extroverted” man, with dogma- 
tic views on a wide range of topics, 
prejudices that his family were 
required to respect and observe. 

In addition to his scientific 
prowess, father Bateson displayed 
intense reverence for the arts. Like 
other gentlemanly scientists of his 
generation, ho built up fine collec- 
tions of Old Master drawings and 
Japanese prints. And to his credit, 
he did this by means of his own dis- 
crimination and skill. But his con- 
cern for the arts went far beyond 
that of rlio collector or dilettante : 
painting, literature seemed to him 
the highest Right of which the 
human imagination was cupuhle. 
Science, in contrast, though valued, 
was a. shade earth-bound ; an 
expression less of inspiration Ilian 
of duty. 

What was more surprising was 
die place he accorded the arts in 
the upbringing he provided for his 
three sons: John, Martin and Gre- 
gory. For while cuuvcying to them 
his passionate devotion to puinting 
and literature, he believed that 
only geniuses should be 
encouraged to contribute seriously 
to them. He painted a little him- 
self, but felt unable to attempt any- 
thing more committing; mid lie 
deemed Unit his sons wore not to 
mako any such attempt either. 
They must worship with him at the 
shrine, but there was no question 
of their bee online priests. Their 
destiny was to follow choir father 
into the family firm of Science, 
From Lip set' 8 
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cinv:cd with cybernetics and fruit- 
fully transposed to a new setting, 


The wall of childhood 


By Patrick McCarthy 


VAI.LRY LAItlt.VUI) : 
Enfant itics 

251pp. Paris : Galliinurd. 
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What is Striking nbout Bate- 
t airily n 0t d - h “.- 8utSl tiioiifilit is its abstraction. He 
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It is tempting, too, to see Bate- 
soil's habitual insistence on the per- 
meability uf the boundaries that 
.surrmmd the individual — each of 
in as sub-systems within a larger 
system — as an acknowledgment 
that, for families like the Batesons 
and the Darwins, each individual is 
less than an individual. Rather, he is 
the expression of u tradition — of a 
collusive determination, both within 
each family and between families, 
to go on being excellent, and to go 
on being seen to be so. Gregory 
Bateson says that he felt the life 
of the Batesons was not for him. 
and in the superficial respects or 
geography and style he can be seen 
as a renegade, even a black sheep. 
But there are moments in reading 
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carry the Bnteson flag 
science of tlie next generawj 
career lias proved astoni 
inventive and diverse. Al 
bridge, he read zoolog? 
Bnteson first), nnd « 
father’s death In 1926 co 
with liim in n paper M the 
in the fcntners of J*. 
part ridges. But, already, “ 
casting round for a earaii* 
could call his own. A flew ^ 
the Galapagos Islands was »' 
pointmein; llkawue a 
with the embryonic self® 
psychology. The first 
as his own was one or 

Blake, but even , this 


essay, we can 

piece togerhor the paradoxical set 
of tliis man's mind, (la was a 
devoted parent, yet stamped on any 
attempt his sons made to uct nil 
tlie aesthetic Interests he so sedu- 
lously cultivated in them. Like Ills 
wife, Beatrice, he was a dedicated 
atheist, but insisted each morning 
that Ids sons should listen while he 
read to them from the Old Testa- 
ment or from Bunyan. He created 
a sense of camaraderie with his 
boys, but could not bring himself 
to touch them: Gregory claims 
that the only time he remembers 
touching his father waR in wiping 
his nose when he was dead. 

The climate of the Bateson house- . then moved to social an 
hold was not Just strenuously 
dogmatic i it was one of contradic- 
tion. Each tenet of parental doc- 
trine was self-negating. He advised 
his eldest- son John that “ the great 
thing 1$ to go your own way and 


what some people mean by 
"Cod ”, but It is still Immanent 
,lo lhe total interconnected social 
jystem and planetary ecology. 

Our concepts of the person, and 
’ the individual mind, dissolve. 
Into the wider patterns of 
unication wibhin which we are 
embedded. 

People will differ in the extent to 
h they find such propositions 
. ralnadng. As Ideas, they are 
•ora at home in the University of 
California at Santa Cruz that he 
Jtined in 1972, than they would he 
ia the Cambridge be turned his 
lack on In the late 1930s. On die 
iher hand, his double-bind theory 
m eminently Intelligible, however 
'riwiflr ifl toE^ahmlnded your frame of refer- 

Jirtlr JtSe* may be - And though these 
elf. under a W are a lithe thin on btograplil- 

'dull, it does seem plain that 
on s interest in the causes of 
ropfirenia grew more or less 
tly our of his discussions after 
Second World War with McCuI- 
, Wiener ond Von ‘Neumann on 
nature of cybernetics. He was, 
own words, gently dropped 
Harvard because he was 
bred to advocate psychoanalysis 
anthropologists ; and, in tlie lata 
moved on to work at Palo 
with schizophrenics. And, 
he was there, the double-bind 
grew not out of exhaustive 
cal Inquiry, but from the 
•cation of this earlier theorlzin 


hard not to envisage the boundaries 
of the generations melting, and to 
see Gregory's processes ot thought 
as governed by father's acts of will. 


la the *• LTmagiiuure " series Galli- 
inurd is republishing, in cheap, well- 
printed editions, hooks from the 
past, fummis and yet neglected, such 
as Valery Lar baud's Enf amines. In 
England and the United Stales 
Larbaud is best remembered us the 
friend and critic of Joyce and as 
the champion of ilio new, inter- 
national writing of the 1920s. But 
he was also a fine novelist and story- 
writer, who did Ills best work before 
1014. Le journal de Barnabooth 
(1913) begins as a satire on the 
Edwardian period, where the hero 
travels around Europe in luxurious 
i«!£OHS-iirs. buys his hats at Locke's 
und makes fun of sentimental socia- 
lists. He exalts the flamboyant 
greed of the age in snatches of 
poetry like : “ Tomorrow, O ntv soul, 
all the shops will be open". Yet the 
novel becomes serious as Barn a- 
booth works out a personal ethic of 
freedom, which includes a quite un- 
Ed ward inn dose of austerity. 


Then- wo; a private -.ide in Lsir- 
Im lid's dial .icier which s turned 
itself during hi-, s.i :iy- ill England. 
A dandy, be liked Muyfnii tiiilurs 
and lie .dsn viijiiyed the bustle of 
BnrliiigLoii Arcade. Uni lie rei roated 
to die- London clubs. lie under- 
stand that, by accvpling a few simple 
lulus and con vo mi ions, he could 
eii jo v tranquil solitude. He was tint 
limbing I'm- coin pan y, f«n lie pre- 
fened working-class English giilb to 
upper-class Englishmen. To him the 
clubs were sanctuaries uf privacy. 

Ou his walks around Loudon he 
■ificii went to Kc using Lon Gardens 
and the Kniiud l'otul, where he 
watched the children play. More 
correctly, be wutciied lhe little 
girls play. Too shy to he a t'oireiir. 
La r baud fell in 'love with fickle 
eight-year-olds, courted them with 
sugared almonds, admired rheir 
pertness and was abandoned by 
them. Ever the cosmopolitan, he 
moved an to other playgrounds in 
Rome or Madrid. These troubled, 
secret loves find expression in the 
Enfantines, published in 1913 but 
written, all except une, before the 
war. Haunted by memories of his 
own spoilt and yet lonely childhood, 
Larbnud gets inside the chilli’s -skin 
and reinterprets the world from his 
or her viewpoint. In ’* La Grande 
Epoque” Marcel turns a garden 
iiuo a battlefield, where toy soldiers 



v. \ 

# . #■ 






in 


Two rare German Mickey Mouse toys : in one (c 1932) a spring rattles the drum against the drumsticks ; 
tmon nr Oil. « Hi0n„ivincr t,ie ol,,er (ct928) a handle plays a tune and moves the pivoted heads. They appeal - in the illustrated catalOL 

commiini^i CneOUZin 3 °f f ea/ 1 soldiers, money banks, games, amusement machines, tinphte and clockwork toys and automata to be Enfantines, picked up this sp 

c»nh.« cat ons t0 R ne ' v ana auctioned at Sotheby's Belgravia on May 26. The sale includes interesting items from the nineteenth and pain ; for mouths after he hail read 


w .me epic w.irs that List f>n hun- 
dred-: of years . The language, v.-l licit 
.seems .it first to he the uii.iIviilj! 
pmse of the ir.iditiiuul Fiench 
psycho logic, 1 1 novel, is concrete and 
us full of images us a prose poetll. 
M. ii cel speaks in lung niunologues, 
wltich ainicip.tic Larhoud's post-war 
use of the inner monnloguc form. 
Uccdfintiiillv lie is iur err tinted by 
an adult nan-ai«ii, who points out 
that the hundieds of years are the 
three ninniiis nf the sum met holi- 
day and I hut the child’s world is 
imagination nnd emptiness. Thi* 
.shifting point of view, both intimate 
and bleak, sets the fine uf the Houk. 

44 There is a wall between grown- 
ups nnd us ”, says an oil ter young 
iiuiTator. The adults of the Enf uti- 
lities arc the bourgeois of prc-1914 
Franco. They have counny houses, 
.servants and friends in Parliament ; 
they want their offspring to read 
La Fontaine, translate Pliny's letters 
into impeccable French, study law 
and make suitable marriages. The 
child rejects this but ho is ulso 
hurt. Lttrbaud shows how unhappy 
children are in the presence nf 
adults; rlicy want to conform but 
they cannot. Behind the wall they 
give free rein to their dreams, many 
of which arc sexual. Not surpris- 
ingly, -Larbattd’s little girls are 
better than his little bays. In par- 
ticular lie catches die moment when 
the girl becomes an adolescent. 
"Portrait d’Elianc & quttiorze ans" 
is a string of erotic dreams about 
naked male figures in biology text- 
books. Unlike Alain-Fournier, wlm 
also admired very young girls but 
wlm idealized their purli;'. Lnrbaud . 
depicts their frantic sexuality. (One 
feels that he would have been 
entranced by the London of the mid- 
1980s: rhe King's Road and the 
flood of mini-skirts.) 

Nor does he forget that this 
sexuality has a dark side. The best 
of these stories, “ Rose Lourdin ”, 
describes a girls' boarding school 
racked with lesbianism and maso- 
chism. The pain in the child's 
world does not .iust come from the 
clash with adults. The child Is 
Lrvilig, unsuccessfully, tn find an 
identity. Rase Lourdin tries on 
. the ' clothes of the older girl she 
lovos, calls Hej'.self by her name nnd 
wants to become the other. EKaue’i 
mental' promiscuity stems from tho 
• jealousy she feels of her mother ; 
she is neither baby nor lyoman and 
she has no sense of herself.. Lar- 
baud's children 'ore ' ublnfec ' .with 
hates atld' loves, because tliey feel 
a loneliness which tliey cannot ex- 
press, - 'much less overcome. The 
transience of childhood Is not re- 
sented because di lid hood Is not 
something to be regretted. 

Proust, who greatly admired tlie 
this speclul 


count as separation, m 
one of the artists nh ‘JP. j 
lected : his “ Satan Bag*! 
Eve ” hung over the I*’ 11 * 
mantelpiece. 

Still within Cambridge. 
...en moved to social antan 
did a year's training WJgJ 
and went out Into tno , 
Guinea. But in truth, h ' 
was fleeing from hh ™°v A, 
father had died, 
the worst of his 


context, 

ttrlcatuu-e if not in litoral fact, 
»s an insLght conceived from 
"[J'fbair. And It is hard to 
« me Inference that in reaching 


Sis 


toy _ 

early twentieth centuries ; but parents should note that farm and zoo animals made as recently as the 7950s, 
with their “ various accessories including fences, hutches and other related equipment ”, are also nout being sold 
at Sotheby’s ; as are Dinky, Tri-ang ana Chad Valley vehicles from the 19X)s to the 1950s — even Those des- 
cribed in this catalogue as in a ** distressed condition" — and a Mickey Mouse sand-bucket possibly made as 

late as I960. 


the book, he said, he felt ill. The 
emptiness of " Rose Lourdin ” re- 
veals tho private fears of a Lnrbaud 
who was much more than a sophis- 
ticated cosmopolitan. 


. ; New Year 

You’orff’.fi'ot withmt, and for all 1 know 
■ ■ Y ou tnaypot have survived. 

The weather's *■ almost gone \ 

You used to say, 

And so it has. 

• V .. ', 1 Lost child . 1 : . . 

Look over, there : this unprofitable 

Three dozen yards of land, still fortified 

dl , ttop-residents, has had its dau ; 

The trees you couldn't climb 
Fatigued, seem clownishly spiked out 

i&0!l s LUf exp i est i°ntes8, half-darkened wall of sky. 
Home far from home. 

1 ten see, qone-of it, 

• A° r ?l UBjthy love, mmds much what's next to ro : 
Another lapse of the delighted heart 

i hat s given up on you , 

***:("’ mi the '' 


TheLetters of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb 

* Apprenticeships 1 873-1 892 
"J™* * Partnership 1 892-1 91 2 
WWW Ilk Pli grim age 1912-1 947 

*J -d by NORMAN MACKENZIE 
2jJ* c oi | aclio n of the Webbs' 
despondence, much of it previously 
Jfl™tshed. Apart from the letters to each other. 

reveal the Intense, emotional nature of 
( ^relationship, there are many to leading 
CharS. 0 ! Ul0,r dfl V' including Joseph 
JJJJ'J^ain, Ramsay MacDonald, Herbert 
£3?™!' vwi, lam Beveridge, J. M. Keynes, 
tfra.^ Br ant ^ Shaw, Fresh light is 

•wemTlk 1 Bfllia hiigljUcs In theflrst half of the 
whkhc^ nlUry '®^^ 1 * ctu ^ Webbs 
ra lhe; r^f^ 083 ^ rom lhe ^ r co'TMPWKTSnoe-* 8 - • - 
oltwo.I!! rarrt ^ rom, he customary impression 

bUreaUCrflt ' Cfl ' l y' 

• Each volume £22.00 net 
The set £60,00 net 


Paperback edition 

Macbeth and the Players 

DENNIS BARTHOLOMEUSZ 
'With an Intimacy which Ib a tribute not only to 


Paperback edition 

TheNew Grammarians’ 
Funeral 

A Critique of Noam Chomsky's Linguistics 


CAMBRIDGE LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 29 


Drought and Irrigation in 
North-East Brazil 

the quality and abundance of hla evidence, but onmuerM • : ’ • This boc4t'anaW«M llja ef f^thraneas of tlie.. . ' 

also to Mr Bartholomeiwz8 : ^kill and irnaginahgn^ . „ IAN npBINtoN ; - r : . .. >^n«oye*^errt**md^iiiiritoadoto^ • . ■ -*' 

in usieg It, WBMB hpW Banafloni . . f v .V J .' :• Irrigation programme lii the drought-prone 

“* " Jl “ “ — David taking bn Goliath, and ft strikes me as - 

being just as surprisingly successful qb the ' 
original.' . . New Society 

. Paperback £2.95 net 


Mrs,Sidd6ns.'Kemble, Mdcreedyeriri Olivier 
created the roles that set the standards for their 
own day, through their close and meticulous 
encounters with the text/ 

The Times Literary Supplement 
Pa per back £4. 50 net 


Interior of North-East Brazil. Evidence collected 
from three case studies suggests that, rather 
than solving the problems of rural poverty, . 
unemployment and rural-urban migration 
associated with die droughts, present irrigation 
tactics' lend to exacerbate litem. £6.60 net 


Paperback edition 

The Seculariaation of the 
European Mindinthe 
Nineteenth Century 

OWEN CHADWICK ' ■ 

'...a compassionate and wide-ranging book that 
will move and stimulate anyone who follows the 
fortunes of men in the European nineteenth 

The Times 
Paper be ok £3.95 net 


century. 


•.1. 


Jan Hamilton 
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MAJOR EUROPEAN AUTHORS 

Two French Moralists 

La Roohefouoauldandkb Bruyiro 

ODETTE DEMOURGUE^ 1 i . 

Professor da Mourgues studies h&r two moralists . 
aaparataiy. She stresses Ihefr Individual . 1 

characteristics and the complexity of thejr view® 
and shows theftheir posttidn as moralists is 
more ambiguous than the qsual neat definitions 
of the.term would allow, £8.50 npt 

: .It '. : '• 




Thfe AgrarianHistojry of 
England and Wales ■ 

Volume VUi: 1914-1639 
EDITH H.WHETHAM 
Dr Whetham assesses the effect a of the First 
World War. post-war deflation and the 
depression on farming and farmworkers. She 
describes the changes in methods of production, 
examines the extension of government control 
oyer farming and discusses the development oP 
agricultural technology. Above nil. she describes, 
the conditions of life for ttib diminishing numbers 
of farm-workers. ‘ £12.60 net 
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The charm school head For old acquaintance 



By Richard Usborne 


MIC1I A HI. MARSIIAI.L 1 

Top Ifnt und Toils 

The .Story of Jack Buchiiiuui 

27Jpp. LI m True Hnukv £6.9.5 

1 am Memory ami Pleasure, I am 

Town, 

1 am a 11 thm ever wont with even* 
ing dress 

With ihqt. slightly' (and .• deliber- 
ately) ‘ misquoted bit of Kipling's 
'"Song of the Banjo” Sir Harold 
Hobson rein embers tv li at Juck Buch- 
anan had meant tn him and his 
Oxford contemporaries in the 
1920s. Sir Hamid's 600- word 
memoir of Bticiiuunji, ivmiicii sjit- 
cialty fiit' tin's book, suddenly, right 
at the end, JrgJirs up Hie otherwise 
press-agon (y, tjn.sejly, .s'crii p-hooky, 
scissors-nna-pusto-y ' (und perfectly 
adequate for.. Us hagiugnipliic pur- 
pose) compilation.. 

A bit younger than Sir Harold, I 
hod, as n boy,' been given fpr 
Chin's I nuts ojic of those new* Tingled 
gramophone ' things, plus four 
records. My favourite had “ And 
her mother cn mu too ” <m one side 
and “My elco-hoHday " on the 
other, und J played them utl every* 
body. . clsejs ' naustfjnri. Although 
“.And lifer mother enme too” 
became, one. of B tic hun fen's sigiiu- 
tnrfe times, F had not realized until 
this thoroughly documented book 
told me, fifty-five years later, that 
ft had been Buchanan singing it On 
tS»* record, and that its music had 
bpen written by Ivpt; Novel lo. 

‘ The last time I saw Buchanan 
was after hia .death, on television, 
with Fred Astaire,' In a ludicrous 
item from MGM's Bond Wagon. 
Ludicrous because J.B. had to play a 
great actor -manager -producei'-diree- 
toir and, to Bhoto"Tiow great an 
actor ha was, he first appeared as 
Oedipus, straight, serious, tragic, 
bellowing la pain and toed -up on 
foot-high. buskins. So now, with 
genuine thanks tn Michael Mar* 
shall, MP for Arundel. I have ■ a 
ern^y, mixed-up thought of how 
appropriate ** And. his mother came 
* 00 , 9Jiaht .be.as jLtheme-stMig for 
Sophocles's tragedy. I expect that, 
‘2 JV- approaching nnecclotage. I 
sHall be saying, and believing, tfiat 
Hollywood, in it? ignorance of ific 
Clpswca and its determination to 
work up maximum nostalgia for its 
star from London, actually did nut 
Ivor N oval Jo’s tune, on Theban 
lyres, behind, iho great, blinded 
scene that folloV/ed Oedipus's disco- 
very that Queen Jocasui- whs some* 
tmng more than a wife to him. 

Buchanan had been a , boyhood 
nei'o to Mr Marshal], who has said 
utot lie started work on this, his 
book, because, wlitlo canvdia- 
ghg round hia constituency, ho itts- 
tt^ered that at was full of Budh- 
“j* i* a .ex-loading ladies, retired. 
They all Sfeejjt to h^vg..bean happy 
to reminisce and give their Member 
(Qon) their scrapbooks and press* 
cuttings. The star, ft ipsels had been 
an easy touch' for interviews aifd 
oracaes tor papera and.be bad a 
Wjbdta Russian secretary who had 
kept meticulous diaries of all his 
mfe&tcr^ engagements, Ajid . the 



and devoted background to alfe 
ca . re ?f> ' Sna fohabilanr ‘of the 
srfatejier and statelier homes, 
Sf her . -ay-celled “eternal bache- 
“*■ :«d:* .fend -tfifiditfedtis Firft 




..... beou 
.^StofessUoi 
EVlOrar very _ 
hfet second ma 


ft 8‘ 





( ^ept'ah exfei.„.^ 

' wntteii: jobmul 
ipy nlafriedi liffe, 

*age, to tin Anted- 

BiTtt njudi younger thug himself, 
hod. lasted -eight yera-.wtipn-he died, 
Spinal cart dor," not tesWdhad oil bd- 
Ueve4 since the IsZOs^JIB, ; > . 

1 jtt «U adds yp J? fe Jteavy (250 
thick pages ana lots ‘of shbwbli 
pfeHi^es) memorial volume to 
rqnu'iid you of a man who was A 
si age, .film,' gramophone, radio and. 
television star, and made, and lost, 
three fortuned in management. He 
had, in the 1930s, a penthouse flafe 
with mother, * valet and secretary, 
above his office, above his own 
Leicester Square Theatre. He also 
h$d film studios in Hammersmith 
ahd fingers, (often burnt) In many 
showbiz pies. He backed his olp 
Glasgow schoolfriend, John Lngft 
Eaira, in television und r the BBC 
bought the rival technique. Buchatk 


ifiiity-fivc films. His Lnlu-i. .in .me- 
liuiicer, had died leaving his 
mother und sister poor ;uul ncfil- 
iti.'j} m run lodginu houses, .luck's 
first professional perform smil'd on 
any stage was ut a tough Glasgow 
music hull, where he was howled 
down, but kept on for «i week 
licciui.se the maiiuuuniein thought 
his uudiencc’s howling sounded 
more friendly ihun Tor mosi begin- 
ners. The fumiiy came down in 
ftrixLUJi mid his mother kept lodg- 
ings again. Hard times for Jack, no 
money For acting lessons or 
lunches (this period of malnutri- 
tion was possibly responsible for 
his being ploughed, later, for war 
service), cheap seats in the gods, 
understudying, tours of agents. 
Mother and sinter go buck to 
Scotland and run lodgings uguin. 
The same ugiiin for Jack in Lon- 
don, but then . . . imder.siudyiiig 
Jack flidhori, helped by Ivor 
Nnvelln, introduced to 'George 
Gross midi ... here it all comes 1 
Aiuirfe Chariot, Phyllis Monkmau, 
Gerlriide Lawrence, Bca Lillie, 
Max Aitkert, II RH (my hh me- drop- 
ping is as notiiing compared with 
the Homeric name-dropping in this 
book). And the Anderson und 
Sheppard suits, the Turnbull and 
Asser dressing gowns, the hack less 
white dress waisreunts and piqufe 
.shirrs and collars from Huwos and 
Curtis (lie sent ihetn back hy 
weekly Cunarder from New York 
lo H. and C._ for laundering when 
lie was starring on Brnadwuy and 
in Hollywood), holiduys in the 
south of France, Nassau, nr, 
becuuse he wus a Sent, Arran. By 
the ntid-1930s Herbert Wilcox, see- 
ing him emerge from a theatre, 
said to a friend: “There goes the 
most valuable property in the 
entertainment world today.” 

Shy, hard-working, fluttering 
with first-night nervus. generous, 
adored and mobbed by women, 
driving (very badly) a Rolls with a 
Bonzo-dq^ on the bonnet ... ids 
all here, in lihe sort of enthusiastic 
prose that sometimes conks out in 
grammar and literacy (“ Being who 
he was, theca were parties thrown 
for us every night Jack said 
that the King's [George VI | friend- 
ship with Louis Grelg wus u grc.it 
help to him when he was literally 
thrown In at the deep end ”, “ He, 
Bill Kendall «nd Dave Hutcheson 
hod literaJ-ly bumped Into Peter 
mid Oble Milton in Dirty Dick's 
bnr in Nassau).” 

It Is quite a relief to slip Into 
the true demotic of' his leading 
lady, old friend and adorer, the 
beautiful Coral Browne, as 
reported by Alan Melville. Melville 
had written a play tailor-made for 
the two of them, breathing the 
male part to himself in J.B.’s voice 
ns lie wrote it. And ho sent the 
JKEin to J.B.' S office. J.B. said: 
.No, It Isa t me. I could never 
Play tihat part.” This was a blow 
for Melville and Coral Browne, and 
she finally changed J.B.’s mind 
with: 'Of course it's you, you 

bloody fool. He's selfish, he knows 
he s only got to lift his little finger 
to have . everyone swooning, he's 

S ot all the charm in the world and 
e i a very lovable high-class shit, 
it’s you dear I ” 

Tn die " Discography * at the end 
of. the book, Coral Browne 
tells of when, several years 
<?earh. she was with 
tile Old Vie- in Moscow, and she 
Sot a message that Guy., Burgess 
would like to see her- She went to 
' " ,s . , fo , r lunch (which he 
couldnt eat because he was having 
trouble with his teeth and could 
Rot; get decent Moscow dentistry) 
mpp ifcarnt. the, real reason . for’ - 
• «w asMoa -;her t to. visit : hfe warttfd 
; - W ' «?.■ . mcasuremenM ■ to 

, take , back t0- a Savile. Row tailor 
for ■ some new clothes. But he . told 
he* .that; when he had fled Britain, 
he nad taken with - him only two 
. ..both gramophone records. : 
.- He,£ut on the first for her. ‘It was 
ope of Jack Buchanan's selectionst .■ 

1 There .1 was, two days before'. 

it was snowing and one . 
couldn t have felt. more miserable 1 
t to be away from home. What made 
. it all die more poignant was sit- 
ting- thferie _tn the most unlikely 
place in the world listening to . 
Jack’s WkSb forever petfnetuating : 
a light-hearted and enrfetree land 
of make believe.* 

» Green’s Eiicpcloptwilia di 
isical (488pp.’ CasSell. ,-£7.95), 
lists alphabetically : the stars, coin* 
prefers, libretthits, ,• directors and' 
their shows in tbe musical thearre 
of London nii'd New .York.;' awards, 
long runs, bibliography fend ^disco- 
graphy are given 


By E. S. Turner 


HUGER LEVY : 

Rotary International in Great Britain 
mill Ireland 

Ji'Jpp. Plymouth : M.iuinmild ami 
Evans. £3.75. 


The defensive subtitle nf tin’s hook 
is “ Very nice gentlemen, really ”, a 
judgment passed hy a Brighton wait- 
ress on Rotary delegates in 1952. If 
Rtuarians have a vice, it is tn oper- 
ate beliin d screens of verbiage, half- 
flat and half-flatulent. The objects 
of the movement, as defined (if chut 
is die word) in these pages, include : 
“Tilt* (Icwlnpmuu of iiaimiJiH.ini'e 
.is mi oppon unity for service. . . . 
The recognition of the worthiness of 
all useful occupations ; and the dig- 
nifying by each Roiarian of his 
occupation us an opportunity to 
serve society.” In America “ the 
development of acquaintance " used 
to be “the scientizing of acquain- 
tance”, and phrases do not come 
much woollier than that. 

As most will know, Rotary clubs 
are composed of members of differ- 
ent occupations. The original con- 
ception, In America, wus one of 
“booster 11 clubs and the movement 
wus satirized for its business-winning 
aspirations by Sinclair Lewis in 
Bnbhitf. Slogans like “ He profits 
most who serves best" invited and 
received mockery. On Mr Levy's 
evidence, British Rntarians have 
tended to shy from the ” inspira- 
tional" oratory of the parent body, 
Rotary Tnternatiounl, and to concen- 
trate on fellowship and service. 
They never hud the stomach for 
philosophical disquisitions between 


“ Mr Ethical Standard ”, '* Mr Vigor- 
ously Definite", "Mr Cush l»js- 
cpmit” and “Mr Altruistic i-lquilih- 
rium ”, tu list four .suh-Buiiyait 
t hiiriic ters devised hy 1’uul l-liirris, 
the movement's rounder. 

Furthermore, British Kotoi-uins 
shrank from glad-himding, chorus- 
singing between speeches, action 
songs like “ I’m a little prairie 
flower” and rite use of Christian 
unuies (“ wo do not need rn leave 
off being gentlemen on becoming 
Rotaiians”, said n protester in 
1929). Were exploding cignrs ever 
a part of Rotary? One hopes not. 

At times divisions amid run deep. 
In die Second World War, with the 
movement suppressed in Germany 
and Italy, indignation was caused 
among British Rotor inns hy a xtnfc- 
niL'tir from Rotary intei-nutioual that 
the war was “ not a Rotary war " 
jutd that “ Rotary must keep out of 
it ". A Sheffield member wrote : 
“ Are we incapable of judging be- 
tween right and twang because we 
must uphold In Rotary the brother- 
hood of man ? ■ . . Does Rotary 
condone aggression ? Can Rotary 
anorove what is vile in international 
affairs and condemn what is vile 
in commercial nffnira?" Pearl 
Harbor ended these polemics. 

. Mr Levy recognizes the underly- 
ing problem, however. The fact that 
Rotary exists in every corner of 
the world “ in precisely the barrier 
to nn v statement of Rotarv's belief 
—certainly on any international 
mutter As an example. Smith 
African Rntarians, when asked by 
the brotherhood to justify apart- 
heid, retorted, “Wlint has it got 
to do with you, uuywuy ? " 

This history, by n former editor »r 
Rotary publication*, contains much 
that is decidedly arid. The friend- 


The twilight of the grouse 


By Osbert Lancaster 


JONATHAN GARNlklt RUi'FEH : 

The Big Shots ' 

Edwardian Shooting Parties 
144pp. Dobrott. £6.95. 

In all the long and enjoyable his- 
tory of conspicuous expenditure 
few phenomena seem so extra- 
ordinary as tbe fully developed 
Edwardian shooting party. During 
the best part of half a century a 
simple and > natural pastime had 
developed into a ritual involving 
all the complexity of, end rather 
more expense than, a full-scale 
production of die Ring. During the 
correct season an enormous cast nf 
loaders, beaters, gamekeepers, 
valets, cooks, wives, mistresses and 
assorted hangers-on regularly 


assembled, in the most u m' merest- 
iug surroundings, In order tltut n 
handful of experts could demon- 
.strata their laboriously acquired 
skill to the best advantage- 

Bo extraordinary n phenomenon 
deserved prolonged and detached 
study, and in Jonathan Gamier 
Ruffer's book it gets it. No detail 
of the elabui'ute ritual is left unre- 
corded, no prominent member of 
the enormous cost im described, 
from tho inevitable Muni u is do 
Several to the alcoholic Lord Mas- 
seroone and l'orrard ; the old 
Queen's “ ever genial first-born ”, 
as lie was invariably described hy 
Sir Max Bccrbohm, receives full 
and appreciative treatment, while 
such prominent supporting players 
as “Harry 1 * Stbnor, Prince Rtuiji- 
slngh and I-ord Dudley receive 
their full due. 

However fascinating and inform- 
ative as the tfext may he, it is 
perhaps surpassed in general in- 


Pride of tfc " pub 


By Sylvia Seeker 


ALICK BOWJG : ^ 

Boy at the Coirimercifel 
134pp. Pfeber. *‘‘ I: 


young mother in the pub of suc- 
cessful,' respected grandparents. I 
sang for nlonfey, played the 
recorder, played the piano, 
played darts for absent Diifi’ei*-,. 
performed puppetry, even served 
drinks ana ■ generally foisted 
HHWlf ^ people’s aqod will and 


Aiick Rowe in Boy at the Commer- 
cial-mites artlessly of bis child- 
hood and in so doing has invoked a 
world wldch has the rich flavour of 
Arnold . Bennett’s early novels, the 
toore i surprising in that the time of 
wWcb he ' writes ■ is that of the 
194()s. and early 1950s— those grim 
years dial were followed by the 
Stay Postwar- years of rationing 
ana. shortages, But “characters” 
‘“A the 'richness, of life are not 
subject to .outward circumstances, 
and the ; Commercial Hotel- and 
Hereford were productive of both. 

’ Jf .not in jnanhbod, certainly In 
youth .Mr Rowe was the direct 
descendant of Bennett’tf The Card, 


pari e4cd whenever T could. Ridi- 
.. euloualy, I can never recall being 
• P ui . , w , n for m Y precocity, 
which I know I often deserved. 


History contracts startlingly hi 

?. P iM ,lg cha ,P t . er . “The Horso 
Man . Were such beasts still work- 
ing their passage as late as this? 
We. must accept Ills word: “Frank 
worked for the GWR; he stuhled 
the huge horses that drew the deli- 

S drays round Hereford, nnd 
rich dung provided for a 
large garden, of most beautiful 
nowan and vegetables.” Tn 
. Apples and Tea ,r tlio situation 
recalls in substance if without that 
masters style Somerset Muughitm's 
short story “The Verger ". In this 
true story of. the iFliterau- who 
attempts to hide his Illiteracy the 
: ?,“S ,0 5 fact far outitri'ppitig 

H* Ae ddnouempm n triple* 

151 ' this UCCUIIIII, 

. .. .. . . 2?" t “a Jongast in the book, one 

- .1 .Wto : spqllod ‘;te de^l)— the only f aC ^ °«I k ftori r T° n ■ in - lllL ‘ pr ° m , 
son W a ' pretty - ‘ andj' pdpiilar i a»d 

. v “v •• ^r^uipbioBrttpiiy i.rX- 



gives tile Kk £ 
mle. To quote the author. ■ 


liest eye will glaze B i . , 
account-; of conve n ,lIi« >W4 
codes and resolutions ,!' ? l,lh 
politicking^, tiioj ’ fe lp| ' , 
Wfoath-lnyings, Had M i K •- 
himself (or l 
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Motivating the Movement 


himself (or been given), ul' *1 

iil " i !! S c Lk 0 ,va,N: 

f 

Still ruled 


Dawn 

nsiuncc- wlUch^upadon^t 2%P- S«ker and Warburg £4-50. 
free-and-easy _ ag0 arc sill! .,.^1 11 


as n monumental ma*m ^ 
could be accepted and a T oi . u,c i! u 

account of vigorous opmSf ' »?«*?• b "l hf- 
tlie category of trade-unK'.l'tnind' 11 ? us 


category 
Priests were 


By Blake Morrison 


■ | tils liecoiito Mm».£' 0ble,n v | Tnhn Wnin’c Jinny on Down first 
biirtassment”. Buried "fn ! /p|icurcd in August 1953. , and 1 w 
mils is the tale of a Glasgow?,*'^"' r 
take,- who had to descrfc'f •»^ r 1 s ®*JL r 
ms a monumental nu«n L 'i pol altngether 

ihlnkiag 


Unfort unatelv. 
pL-rpeiuutcs the 
Men" invth when in Ins introduc- 
tion lie t.i Iks of having been “ prickly 
and impatient " and of having 
wanted " huinperinu old conventions, 
particularly class-distinctions, to l>c 
swept away". He also asks us in 
see him us the progenitor of the 
Movement, suggesting that he " he 
credited — or blamed, if you will — 
for having started it” (Ids italics)- 


Profess. u- Wain should have ln-.-ii toll, of ,i gioiip 
* Angrv. Young endenvoor in (-nnieliipoi'iuy writing. 

5 ' " and because l.twktj Jim. fm instance, 

appeared a few months idler Hurry 
i»h Dn ivn one can see why VVuin 
should ;isl; ns lo see him us the 
iiiitiiiiiii- of this i mi cement. 

However, to suggest that Jinny 
on H tin'll " started ” something 
ivoulil he in most respects mislead- 
ing. There is, for instance, no 


useful in rc- 
historica] place. 


iiovcl appeared (indeed Wain 

trBrlA.,. -f ”“ v -l'ffl[ndiiig us of its historical place, or " experimental ” writers (present i« i ^ X t-^cU a roor iinmie ' in 

_5 “"MHuffJ-f' professor Wain acknowledges m hero in the satirizing of the preten- (“J. ^a. vvi . 

accepted ,^ S i.ti^diiction, fJurru on timts Froulish) ; the .aggressively *££ 

... but if 
at all it 
other 
dint an 

unpublished novel which Amis was 
working on at Oxford in the late 
19-ins was a great “ exutnplc ” to 
him. 

To stress Hurry on Down’s treiid- 
. > «cttlit-|4 1 ai po I- tu nee would also be 
bo ignore its dependence on two 
curlier novels indicative of u now 
“ provincial " tendency In Engilish 
fiction — William Cooper's Scones 
from Provincial Life (1950) and 

From 
and Amk 

took the theme of n young man's 
pursuit of n girl who has more 


d • ^ j i ■. lu vetij i- 

V-iSuw.gp 

nut aoout sex shfep mu«rf 0 / anB ci- anti rebdllon, and ole- 
Bernard Shaw, invited to nit, nans In die novel do seem to par- 
a Rotary convention in Edbh inLe of such a mood. The hero, 
replied: “I can tell jq u M Clrailes Lumlev, “ rebels ” by taking 
Rotary is going without » series of odd jobs— as wiiulow- 
io Edinburgh to find oul IihJ .cleaner, drug- peddler, hospital 

to Innr-h nml iho. in ae 


to lunch and that is as far «(, • orderly, chauffeur and nightclub am .. 

ever get In this country. 11 Tku bouncer— which enable him to avoid fling movement, rather like n left- pom rruvtnuiut w/c pj; 

Roiaritn s respectable middle-class employ- arm limvler coming into n bn tsmati’s I'Mlip Larkin's Jill ( 1946). 

mtnt He is bitterly awore of “a view round tbe unuilrc The com- the latter hoth Wain aai 


Ltihdou ; the mockery of hnhcuiiun 
or " experimental ” writers ( present 


in William Entpson’s poetry 
(Lutuluy is obsessed by Emp- 
sun’s line “And I a twister 
love wltut I abhor”) ; and 
the use of J minty and liomcly 
imagery (compare Wain's sporty 
“his heart lurched over and over in 
lus breast like a cricket ball Lobbed 
along u dry bumpy pitch" with 
Atuis's ' “ Bertrand suddenly rc- 
P cured , . . with n quick slm In- 


takes no account of .... 

deeds in scores of fields.. ... 

World Refugee Year, bdp il miishrooni-ahapcd cfoud lihnt lives 
voluntary service oversew, M- 'derpettmlly in a cave at the back 
inr the elderly, and so forihCi# ^i his mind". He lias tough, often 
subject of kidney machines ulA cvnical attitudes to “nature 
banks Mr Levy writes: "Rural /beauty ”, and “tu*t”. He engngo.s 


moit grotuid makes it undcrstmul- 
uhlc Mint in I'hc mid-1950s tlicre 


11 e-las'.” (Iircu-diiii; :t«i well ;is 
beiiuty — a laviiuriLe Movctumu puu I 
i him himself. Wain also adapted 
Lut-kiit's inline “ Blc.inev " fur his 
" Arilmr llleai ncy ", und used 
VVhitbreail in Jill us Llie starring- 
piiiiu fur his- own variation un the 
" duiii scludHi-ship boy” figure, 
George Hutchins — " an unplcnsnnii.v 
(logged and htininm-luss voung man 
| oho | indulged a taste for lectur- 
ing Charles on the virtues or hard 
work Jill can lie regarded as 
mure ini porta nl titan II wry on 
Dinru in introducing certain com- 
mon iliL-mcs in post-ivur Eictinu — 
though it did not, of course, enjoy 
/lurry an Pawn's popularity. 

TIicsl- i|uuHfications should l>e 
huvne in mind when rending Pro- 
fessor Wain’s uew iutroduction — an 
introduction chiefly, important in 
throwing light on flurry on Down's 
composition. Begun in 1949, the 
novel moved slowly and hap- 
hazardly until 1952 (the first half 
wus written “ one scene after 
another with no idea of whnt wus 
coming next "), nnd might novel- 
have been completed had not u 
spell nf illness allowed the author 
to take it In lituid, pi on tfic second 
half much move carefully, and com- 
plete it “ la u mad gallop The 
result of two such difiaront methods 
of cam^osltion would normally have 
been disastrous, but the picaresque 
structure nf Hurry on D oil'll helps 
ta make It u uuii'c unified text tlitm 
Us author could have dared lo 
hope. 


banks Mr Levy writes : "Rkw /beauty ", and “ art He engago-s C\ PJJ * ^ J? 

Inspired by the princlplt xfl ? Q political argument hi which ^llTTftVlT^P 1T1 PyOHlT OI T 
mg both efforts, can bo astoft he j s accused of promulgating UUHVAUX^ AAA VV/lIUk/1 b 


have made arrangements hif -Red notions” and 'of “talking 
donation of their own kldupif. j us , ]{ke a bloody Socialist”. For 
eves upon rhelr death." Hril these reasons Lumloy could be 
right was that Brightonwilurf seen as representative of n “ less 

deceived” post-war generation 
hostile to add values and intern 
upon radical political change. He 
BtiU otiidr new heroes in. fiction 
r were the subject of much journalis- 
tic discussion — discussion which 
fensured Hurry on Down’s success. 
But to read Hurry on Dot on ns 
?/— Professor Wain 
are young people 


By Frank Tuohy 


EDNA O'BRIEN : 

Mrs Reinhardt and other stories 
207pp. Weidenfeld and Ntcolson. 


sar 



The stories In Edna O'Brien’fi third 
««c voui.k ucuinu collection are varied in setting, in 
find^itVsnW style and in execution, though the 

and adventure 1 tiienm of feminine ndversity remains 

i - , to Iffnore t lie crucial rttusiMtfre In Fstlrly constant. Mioy retain tlio odd, 

divided bant* f w hlcli Burnley sees Stat^ hisrenJ stubborn energy, the baffled resll- 
lim has boen ** neutrality " and lcnce r l«nt triumphs over humilta- 


is- oqttiiily .... 
inevitable Hurry Stoner aitfflj 
*' disgulnd 


.1 fancy-dress ' ball ^ffi fonceder “rnevoj- rebeltod aicai sr tion of s P lrlt nild clrcuinsiancc, 
Lohengrin and that °f, S which characterized the early nov- 

sHf, kilted and . encrfleilc. ImM;' "“ jJ S* „lU lUt ^s. A certain dccorous.tess seems, 


select inn of embarrassed WrdH 


tiiot's all.” Lumley may 
• ~ ^ ,wtr - wr a time go “slumming”, 
/Hue couulnn?oiis r In # wh« ( Uieveby avoiding tho pressure 

Murtod out as a reel but is lhing^bm like Gordon ConistocMn 
(lucllnlnit Into 


however, to liavo set in — attribu- 
table perhaps to tho cliasteiiJitg In- 
fluence uf die editors of The New 
Yorker. 

IUvu stories have Ireland as tlieir 


nhivlna her Mlebmed prorbSJ* >» .finally claimed by the “ money- setting, fhoro la a sure and unob- 
Mm vBlllv Tamo? Tnd 1 , ffinT y on Down ends with a trust ve touch In scenery and atiuos- 

ifiHn Edward J- b tt wnTOI 'honaI “success”: the hero phore, the .blue lillls, burned-out 
ll^ l 9n C o onn ^ ' • B'Ws q tlirco-year contract as n Mouses, the desolate seashore towns 
handling n ® UB ' , . -Jr scriptwriter nnd a “beautifitl” girl with shops full of hand-knitting. 

For anyonfr interested v W go with it. Such political sign!- Though tho circumstances arc grim, 

history, even if quw.™ os Lumley has Ilea in his tiie effect is not as depressive 

i } £r ce, «, 10 ovoid coinmltinents and na It Is in other Irish writers. 
.Mi willingness to adapt himself — 
features of an era when nut 
“gej' and rebellion but “Butakell- 

ow. and "the End of Ideology" 

We dominant ideals. 


For anyone 

- even it qutw ««■' . w , 
distinguishing a grouse W®., 
ptarmigan^ this book w 
reading. It is also, 
admirable restraint mtn Wfo™ 
written, very, very funny, • 


“ The Snitill Town Lovers " nml 
“A Rose in die Heart” celebrate 
a strong trill to siiwivo. The latter 
story traces a girl’s relationship with 
her mother from horrific childbirth 


tn near-farcical funeral, taking in on 
Its wuv n drunken Imtchct-wioidiug 
father, a lesbian nun, a marriage to 
u man “ns odd os two left shoes”, 
a failed reconciliation in an expen- 
sive hotel, and then the modwr’s 
death, lending to the discovery of 
A packet nf savings for the 
dm i all ter, btu no message. Com- 
mumcntlon never takes pVaco*. “A 
new wall lvud arisen, stranger atul 
sturdier.” Another long Irish story, 
“Chini”, is loss successful, uu 
attempt at objectivity by n writer 
engrossed in true personal life. It 
is mid that Eli e: narrator, full of 
native wit, should turn out to, bo n 
Dutch oil-imtu *— and one called 
Herome, too — and Uio story itself, 
no an oxerclse in Irlsh-Goriiie, owos 
somctliing to Sheridan Lo Fnnu, but 
lacks the structure that would make 
it other thiui a somewhat arbitrary 
succession of events. 

Away from -Ireland, llie physical 
world Is described with compuvablc 
exactness, but there Is soma lass 
or definition in the pcopla that 
inhabit it. Men, particularly beauti- 
ful young men, tend to be threaten- 
ing ; the young Amorican in “ Mrs 
Roinhurdt” is nearly os nasty as 
u Patricia lUghsmiUi hero. Such 
cliaractci's scout now co be taking 
over the role tbut seducing females 
had in earlier popular fiction ; 
and there Is n sense of moral gain 
whenever the heroine resists them. 
In the story — nowadays nearly obli* 


Family occasions 


toting because I kn° ri 11 ** 
slide.” . 

In both “ Apples 
“ Musical Marie”, 
a maruthou piano-p!ar® 
niitg to some rwen iy-W“ r 
comes very close WJP.JJti", 
which ho abhors. The . 
fragmented menwry 
but bo filled in by 
if he decides '.o con \^2,i aiwHSl 
und make .it readabJC^^jb 
Rowe Is eminently $ 

draws jnemoroble jt«d® 

least that of bis eloc^^ip 
Mias Rear with : «ho4 i/ 

of fifteen, he 'VV.TJSV5 
tbe meaning of tjjj Sfe fee/ J 
pooia, a battle fro* 11 ' j y ubd/ ri 
draws under he? ^ • 

although correct in h« , - 

The author wrltesj^ ,lfr * 
tension and tos hrOj* ,-esd8 M , 
period around ^tiU 'fWtfe 
the pre-war W" cfcfW 

time well worth furtnr t 

und in grenter dep^ p ^j 
work presumes ffe • gi . T ft|i 
he hints in 
will be able to do 
future date add;,* 0 
what life 
wore on the 
and., young 
dawqqd-, ;; 


l By Emma Tennant 


Don I g simply allows the suspicion 
that lie is obsessed with their 


gatory among our far-flung writers — 
which is set on an American cum- 
pus, tho onset oF a Vermont winter 
is marvellously evoked ; but tile 
narnitive wcukons when the nru- 
tagonist, standing in for tho author, 
rightcoiuly eludes the young sedu- 
cer. “ In the Hours of Darkness ” 
is set lit Cambridge, England. After 
mveauxMc grouse at a dons’ dlnnei- 
partv (Ed nil O’Brien excels nt des- 
cribing food) there is uu appall, 
night spent alone at a ghastly hotel. 
Here again, the male characters 
have been Found wanting: tho don 
U self-coufessadly Inadequate and 
the protagonist's freshman son dis- 
appears prbmptly into -it masculiuo 
world. • O’Br lot) character always 
spend ntudi of their time as disuni- 
ties of peace, convalescing from 
affairs but nowadays they are fortu- 
nuto in tlim rhay con suffer in com- 
fort in cxpcnslvo French hntols. It is 
unusual. Indeed, to. find n writer 
who ran d ascribe beiug ridt witdi 
ns much conviction as bolng poor 
— aw absence of social curiosity 
lonves the pore options uncluttered. 

The procedure comes unstuck 
only when the scone is London, nnd 
tha world us portrayed in glossy 
magazines. This world exists, and 
so do the classless people like 
Mr and Mrs Reinhardt who inhabit 
ic. Rut irony and speculation arc 
necilari to bring it and diem to life. 
Elsewhere, In splta of some cLumsy 
writing, there Is no lack of the 
bruised awareness which is Miss 
O’Brien's speciality, nor of the 
sensuous perception which brings 
such pleasure to hor readers. 

In Elmore Leonard's The limited 
(251pp. Scckor and Warburg: £4.50) 
Ed Rosen, head of a million-dollar 




WkULKRRNS i 
^nlilcs 

tiautsdi, £3.50. 


Denis and mother of Sarali, middle* 
woman botwocn an uncomfortable 
but happy childhood and tlic batter- 
ings of polite misery In the ovor- ... .. , . . ....... . . s ... 

draft belt, "Fnuiqe Is So Thouoy” i-hyLf^S i ^ ^ on 

Is d brlMuint dfestrjpriori ipf riife end .iwth A attanga^bqt/ra fi* shored- luUlcimeitt . fox ' mtlrder j but botii 
of a marriage, an end that can be interests, tho laughing, frieniBy bent tbo. rap. and Rosen leaves 
seen coming hi the dlstnnco with relationship they have, that she hurriedly for larael, Here his only 


daughter's beat friend to Unger in mortgage company, is .blackmailed 
the air. He qan't toudi EmiIy,; 6he; W the juspeq 


sccn coming in the 
all rite torriblc slowness of a dream, 
and accompanied, as those slew- 
rolling clouds so ofton are, with 


A , I t/l III I jg, WltMlUO OU 

tdmli?* U,e Pleasant things about pleasant times, and inteUigent «» 
SSri 1 *-, 110 ' h collection of shorL venation. and nlce | sight-seeing jnd 

!!» 


describes with such accuracy. _ so 
that Emily’s pain nt her approaching 
abandonment Is almost i unbearable, 
Val Miilkertis is a master bf the 
family occasion. A daughter leaving 
home can be a family occasion ; 
and In," Summer ” the smell M.flio 


f iroblom is to decide whether tour- 
stt( staying at tlie King David Hotel 
are a bottm-'lay than tliose staying 
at tii 3 Hilton, until, bi'a identity is 
accidentally revealed, end three hit- 
men arrive nn the plane that is also 
bringing Els' lawyer With $200,000 



wine thrown In wlfih'tito package 
!k^ th “Sffe^/^ thKgs U's a palrtful subject for women 
ob« j?**r*fl and. me win never t0 wr,le about l aging and despair 
bur '&tm-£lgsh and Wood a , n d ^te drife’M at^of mou from 
® Jpagew, no mntter^whafc^hnn- the sagging body. Doris Lessing has roune uie an;uiK.m«n "».“*= 
5^ ,s to find te^r^^S{~^ riJ bah^ bflen tiie jeast sentimental husband and the too-in sis ent 
fe Qt classlflablo Mall * fh a tth e v on the isolation aud non-exlstonce presence of cho cat. An tqipossiblo 

mnm i mmm 


guard at the United States Enibossy, 
with tWo purple Hearts and a Silver 
Star. froto Vietnom, and only twenty- 





having 
These 
course; 
wear on 
Rome, 


ie good (KKiDati cnaracterfe . isucn as 
earliest years. r Rrf usfed. Dan^ l picks Wil^ jh.e guhg-ho Marine 
u? a prostitute In a ■ pub and after- who keepi d tadie of sduvfemr. qhw r 
SbEndhiiThiB last pound on . her,‘ mor , e pildefi. his f foot-locker). The 

US iinSlf from Wattic.wirt- Hunt/d is , exciting enough to 

dow! 4, av Mhr.. ^ ad,Wl ^ 


occnsiou too. 


Kalki 

”1 mi joyed it immensely 
und l re com in und it with 
till my heart.** 
Auberon Waugh 
Keen ing Standard 
£4.50 


Eric Malpass 

The Wind Brings 
up the Rain 

£4.00 


Susannah 

Broome 

The Amulet of 
Fortune 

£4.00 


Wilbur Smith 

Hungry as the Sea 

£5.50 


Anthony 
Powell 

Messengers 
of Day 

Volume two of Anthony 
Powell’s memoirs To Keep 
the Ball Rolling 

£ 0.00 


Harold Evans 

Pictures on a 
Page 

' £9.76 


James Leasor 

Boarding Party 

The last notion oC 
Tho Calcutta Light Horse 

£4.90 

Jean-Yves 
Domalain 

The Animal 
Connection 
£5. 90 

JDhanvanthi 
Rama Ran 

An Inheritance 

Her Memoirs 
: £7.B0 


Malcolm 

Seville 

Marston - 
' Master Spy 

The final advenfcui'e for 
cliildren of 
Marston Bainoe 

£3.60 


Heinemann 
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Both story and symbol 

!■— -- Jlst indefinitely ”. Tlie exngKcra- prove that tliis was "an authorial 

n T c . . lion sccnu justified by tbc actual accident”. He swiftly refutes tliis 

uy J • i). AlliertOll events. by showing that Adams had misread 

Concerning the benefits to be de- l*s sources and refers Iris ^renders to 

rived from his careful examination, n damaging criticism of _ Adams’s 

MICHAEL GRODEN : Professor Groden is very modest. ! J o° k Arnold Goldman ui Essays 

TIIVRSI.B In PrmrrM* ■] 0, P*y claims to have shown »» Criticism. 1963. 

... . , Jiovv Joyco composed his book. Ibis a much more detailed account Is 

Ftnon Prmcerori University Press, he has t certainly achieved, but whilo given of the recent disagreements 

,c ot ]. n,IU }y over the Importance of the Rnson- 
nnRpnT |. nDuiur . ™L.^f P0C i t .1 oJ J, oycean studies. In badi Manuscript as a source of die 

ROBERT II. DEMING : particular Ills references to other final text at Ulysses. Groden 

A Bibliography of Jnmea Joyce f.™ a ?. a • works are so numerous, so devotes twelve pages of the appen- 
Studies detailed and sa wide-ranging, and dix to this, giving deserved praise 

lisuallv arrnmniinlAfl urlrh on«N .H.TI -e *u_ C_T i 11 .1 .1— 

276pp. Boston : 


311 d M wide-ranging, and dix to this, giving deserved praii 
: G K Hall. $40.15. accompanied with such judl- of the technical excellence of tl 

. J 1 ? 1 ^ comments, as to provide n reproduction but not accepting i» 

comprehensive guide to the editor Clive Driver’s opinion that 
■Mi-wa Pmiimi'a Tii, j- uuss of Ulysses criticism. all the manuscript was used as a 

Michael Groden 9 Ulysses in Pro- He also provides, with a certain comv text by Tovce’s tvoists After 

" 0t t l VF. ad ’ b ‘f. t ff e a ? ou '? t «* diplomatic toaing dowS ^U descri^L 0* d^v^Ss 
effort required to follow all the of the occasional exhibition of theories put forward, inclu din g 
details of the closely packed pages furor acadenhcus, a reliable guide those in a revievv nnd suSuenf 
is amply rewarded, it Js obvious in the disputes which huve arisen letter by Philip Gaskell in the TLS 

&ds s ^rST Hl S !? 4s pk-Bfe-js & 

himself in hj« latrcrc hv 1 «io I. . 8 " P? oecwc , en not, while for the remaining one, 

KftirtA® ■££ SSaS ! s sfSSnVivSir 

the numerous surviving notebooks, ter rh«f . s this ^ means that of the 792 hole- 


“ aviy vo ' read through ' the style ” "luny orncr recent cuuca; pro- 

Tho story that emerges Js not ha , gives us his conclusion that the uouncements are discussed and 
easy to summarize, for it is given . sl y ,e > ® 1 ' nieiihod of narration, is an t™™* 1 ®® down to size. For example, 
in minute detail with illustrative ; l,, P? l rtia,,c ««d integral part of the he 9 ™ vsrs that the Linati " schema 
charts and particulars of all relevant book s ^lenient. contains many elements which Joyce 

manuscripts and dates. Professor , Sometimes ha turns to examine a It e 1 ) vb ® ,1 1 h , e < ? rew 

Groden divides it into tfareo major single detail. There is, for example, i n t = P » « !i VSi d w 1 1 S iSfi ab ? u j 

stages. At first Joyce was using « sentence in one of Bloom’s interior N „° f 0 r«.£ 

a novelisdc technique aimed at monologues which repeats a son- uHif*** Cnn 

telling the story and revealing the fence previously spoken by Stephen afEord t0 gno e thls hook - 
personalities of the characters, * u lib nary when Bloom was not The second edition of Robert H. 

/ay of die interior present: In Gerard’s rosery of Pet- Deming’s A Bibliography of Janies 

. ........ * I.HHB Via tuall.. -..I i. T ...... . 


chief 


hr by Woj 

monologue In the present tense Lane he walks, greyed auburn.” Joyce Studies includes material pub- 
with straightforward description hi 1 . ais ». he says^ "mi assertion of Hshed up to the end of 1973, and 
l!he past tonse. Then,, in what "™ narrator’s independence, his adds many items which were pub- 
Groden calls simply "the middle freedom to use any materiel already liahed before the terminal date of 
stage ”, bdginniiig with the part the book and to make any December, 1961, but were omitted 
“Cyclops,’’ chapter,. he is concerned c (f iaect ™ rs rr or juxtapositions he from the first edition which was to 
with a aeries of parody styles. v,°2f es ‘. Kere ho relegates to a have been complete to that date. It 
While dealing yrtth this Groden tiie a s ^ at ?“ ent chat other is to be hoped that libraries aiming 

tells' us that, irt his opinion, the » e . OP” 11 ™ 1 ®, to cater for serious Joyce students 

most fruitful . critical approach to R ^!j rt c M 'i A i ,ama **?• ,n will add this useful volume to their 

Ulysses is to see Joyce as “ balanced S,o/ace Symbol, seemed to Joyce collections. 
botiVeen mo goals . , . product of 
the period In his vVork on Ulysses 
when he sought an accommodation 
between the stoi-y and the symbol 
fa * both/and ’ approach . , .) *’. This 
*' both/and ** is Uie approach be 
employs liin\self throughout most 
Of his book, r . 
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A certain cloth cunningly painted 

By Jonathan Sumption 


WH-SUN : 
e Turin Shroud 

Go I lane;. ES. 50 . 


does nnt follow Lhat it has always 
been s«. 

Armed with this ambiguous evi- 
dence Mr Wilson embarks on a 
search through the source material 
of the Middlo Ages with a view tn 


in the sixth century. Mure- than that 
cannot be s.iid. 

As to the rest t>F Mr Wilson's 
liistnikil rccmistruciioii, let it he 
suid that the Mandylion is not the 
same as the fulUc-nglh image o[ 
Christ’s body which some twelfth- 
century pilgrims reported was in 


,i, e autumn of 1389_ tlie Blshop p niv i„g t [iat although there is no 
Troyes, Henry of Arcis, aauressea documentary evidence of the 

bnaUty complaint to the Pope existence of the shroud earlier ll,e Inipenul relic collection n Con- {J'« 

Sifg a scondalous happening t i 1u „ the 1350 ics hist0 ,. v cail cuntmorie, that (ho full-length '»•“ 

ThV obscure collegiate church ot in f aCt be traced back to image (whatever u was) disappeared V . . , , 

■^{y io Ills diocese. The canons, AD 3,, (t 5s j, ei . c t |, at Mr vvilsoit 111 tl,e S3ck oE in spue of single miercsimg and horrifying 


history fur which nn plausible 
espian .1; inn is offered, it is some 
svliat unhelpful to he told lhat Lhe 
people who ni lie be lives to have 
held it might have had good reason 
tn coiiccjI the feci. This is like argu- 
ing : if I had murdered my nifu 1 
would say no tiling about it, 1 have 
suid noLhiiig about it, therefore 1 
re murdered my wife. 

Wc are left therefore with a 


is nt his weakest. What be 1ms not 



attempts Lo locate it, that ullcgn- fact. The unutomical knowledge 
that it reappeared as an displayed by the forger of the 

eater than anything tn 
mcdiovctl Miiuting. The 
bioou marks, the 


their church a certain cloth inoke that theory plausible. Jet 
nningly painted, upon which by alone correct. 


tlio muscles 
distortion of 


and 

the 


was 


Lion limy ure pr u vision, i\ cmi elu- 
sions) rulu out the possihiliiy Ui\t 
the sliruud was painted by any 
ordinary technique ; hut they also 
rule nut the suggestion that tho 
image was c red led by the imprinting 
of Christ’s fcdiures nil a cloth laid 
over him in the tomb. 

There arc only two hypoihepea 
left. One is tliut the shroud was made 
by being laid over the cadaver of a 
crucified victim daubed with soma 
viscous half-dried colouring agent. 
The second is that it was made 
miraculously. Mr Wilson or>ts for 
l lie second theory and therein lies 
the fatal weakness of his argument. 
For once wc are in the realm of 
miracles there is no point In 
padenc historical and sefentifle 


ing ^ "their ^ ^sse^^that* Sosa"?Ibels fin^r^oic consistent with the view ' research oue^aasunSa d^^God 
themselves refer to a statue and that the figure appearing on .the g““ r h 0 ‘ u d “ Sfsre^e 

miroculousJy what reason do wa 


apf 

not a picture, that there is no evi- shroud was that of a man who. had 


Geoffrey of Charily been crucified and, moreover, had 

. issession of anything been crucified after being tortured 

resembling the shroud, that there is in accord mice with a check-list of 


,er . imL d n f one The theory is as follows. After 

icied the two fold hh a ® ? E . , the Criiclfixh>ii one of bite disciples 
nn , that is to saythe back culled Thaddcus took the shroud to dcnce that 

ia front, they Fa J“ 7. Abgm-, king of Edessa, a minor 

B ot ending that tms was prince on the fringe of the Romun n. 3 Giiiviiii|i liiv amvuu. uiol |.iiui \> is in lil^ui Miiiiuw tviui n vnban>-ii«s v*- 

shroud, in wmen ui') Empire who had been converted to no known connection between Geof- tho tortures inflicted oil Christ, 

ir Jesus Christ was enioiaeu Christianity. When Edessa reverted frey of Chavny ihe Templar «ind However, the colouring agent used 

i/Mfifl tomb. tn paganism aftor Abgar’s death the his namesake who founded the does rot appear to bo blood, lor #U ,. 11U 1IfL 1V1I rrilsirjl , u 

In fact, tho bisiiop wont on, not shroud was hiddon in the city walls Lhey chinch, and that although a there is no penetration of the fibres, do so p 0l . n historical theory 
itly xnt tho so-called shroud a where it was rodiscovcrcd during list oE the relics presented by the no surface encrustation and no w hj c h depends for its plausibility 

^niing but die painter responsible the sixth century. The shroud was Inbter Geoffrey to the church sur- reaction 10 benzidrine tests, os the on a n ,i rac i e i s not a historical 

actually been discovered by one In fact, soys Mr **’” ’ “ * ’ ‘ 

la pcedecessota, and on being same thing as 


have to suppose that ha did so in 
ad 30 Instead of ad 1350 ? If ana 
supposes such mirucles to occur it 
would be absurd, for me to subject 
them to historical scrutiny. But.lt 
is equally absurd for Mr Wilson to 


mooed before the episcopal which was venerated 

■jenco hod candidly owned that tbc sixth century . .. 

was “a work of huniau skill and it was removed to Constantinople by 
' -- t h e victorious Byzantine general 

John Curcuas and lodged In tlie 
imperial palace chapel of Blacher- 
nac. When Constantinople was 
socked by the fourth crusade in 
1204 the relic was acquired by the 
TemplHrs, who made of It a kind of 
secret totem to be worshipped at 
private gatherings of the order. 
From them it passed to the de 
Chprny family via Geoffrey da 
Charny, the provincial of Normandy 
who was burnt at the stake in 1314 
in {he course of the bloody suppres< 



Great leap forward 


miraculously wrought • or 
lowed ". 

This document might have been 
more than another monument to 
_ fruitless endeavour of late medii- 
eral bishops to keep the more en- 
' uiastic manifestations of popular 
,ly under control- There were, 
ft all, other "holy shrouds’. 

. . 1 no church of Cadouhi in Pdrigord 

Left-handed matiscapes ", John Montague calls Louis Is flnw 1 hjj one. So did the Sainte Chapelle 
beads of Jamas Joyce in /tis introduction lo the exhibition catf to Paris. But the shroud of Lirey 
studies towards an image of Tamos Joyco. Le Brocquy, a feltxl lh u eclipsed them all. In 1418 the 

finer, ties made sixty-nine st utfies in charcoal, in watercolour, »in canons entrusted it do the safe- , > c , . . . , r -- , 

of Joyces head, a number done with the left hand while Ais rifb# keeping of a local landowner, f 1 . 011 oE hi ® ° rde *'- A kinsman of 
immobilized m pluster : of Joyce as seer, as pirate, ns srieniiii.utf Margaret o! Charoy, who gave it, ’ i s n n ? 
driver, as cadaver, as primitive Celtic sculptor. ^The m e.rWftihwi^sttwonty-flvejfeare later t tp the Ddke presented tlie shroud to the canons. 

Tt Is difficult to know ivlioro to 
begin to criticize tills extraordinary 
hypothesis. Let us consider . it 
nrOnologfcally. 

b, 


arfuer, as cadaver, as primitive Celtic sculptor. The exhibitim u«, twonty-flve years later, to the Ddke 
showing in Belfast and will travel to Dublin , New York, and Cm of Savoy. The shroud Ts .still the 

‘ properly of the House of Savoy. 
Since 1691 it has been housed Ju a 
ivy baroque chapel of . Turin 


but th°^ never Invite the render 


the Mid- 


THe last stage,' Groden tells, -D 8YW Kilby 
begins with “ ulia elaborate psycho- . 

fantasy of , ‘Circq .and: the 

complete piixturfl of fact • and iuyth‘ GEOFFRpV TIIURLEY : 

In ‘‘Ithaca,’’. ’..But. ns ho repeatedly. The A niecfcah Moment 
. warns us, these changes , took -hloco American -Poetry in 
gradually for Jqyctfi - . a man “ whose Centui-y .. . 
tastes, interests and’ lifestyle- were -a,..., , Ci , __ 

surprisingly; ^conservative .- who Ed wau l Arnol d. £11^75. 

was- always •flau'tiqus. aJwut tnangiiijg . * f ? . • 111 n ~ ' . ■■ SB ; 

his ptylo .ap'd^ ■■ further mors wanted' ;i»A 'If ‘ 1 

his ibook .DoctpWd, alV- tlie stages . n {«u 
he piissed tihtougn .and .so-'relialned . ukes 

iiew 
After . 

surprising to ee . roiu ^rnat Joyce, quouc' • America on tfte very j"."-" ,» J,ca c p»«y* 

did xiat Knikh->U(yg«s bdt finally first page:, of his book. He then Ha « Crane, but he errs 

“ abandoned” it to his printer. Gro- attacks the Euronean writers— ln other _ direction : he Is ear- 
den addS'td 1 this in a footnote 

)rFa<-r illi'ic.. Lawrence. Knflca. Rnrrro urlm ha..' i use5 conoroj 01 

preoccup 


out of hi in elf ; she worked on a 
small scale, and thank God she 
n ^ver tried a major poem I Pound 
and Eliot were never really provin- 
c a 7. k. ut tlion they were never 
renlly American. 

The 1920s was a period of solid 
accomplishment in American 
poetry, but even the best work of 
itevens, Frost, Cummings, and 


*cn«jn urnc a rooruau pia; 
does— to keep from being knoct 


fter nll^hij' ^plextry it Is hdt^ -woi-d), yet 'that •. is what Thurfey j,?, J? I?® 1 l ° b by “the oppo- 

nlsbig ' to ' be told ■ that Joyce, . about' ; America 0 n the very f,.i il' exception to these play- 

aat clhlhh^t/itfascs hhc fhially "**“• ~ e k< ” l -“~ T - ”* - L -- Eul 


selves “foreign” again before iliuv 
could cclobrato tho fact lhat they 
wero onco more French. 

Why didn’t Thurley announce his 
discovery earlier, in timu for at 
least one proper booze-up ? One 
can almost hoar American blond 
pressures rising. Of course Thurloy 
divines that Ills nrguntont will be 
resisted • “ vigorously and angrily ” 
by some, so ho writes in tucli a 
way as to bonk and. cool the fires 
of, protest that his -book will inev- 
itably Ignlto i. his tone Is genilo- 
imprpssivc yet 
he is a close 


&, ffis lenrnin 
lightly worn. An 


man 


don’t sound like English w 
In Love-Hate Relattmt, ' 
Spender notes that the -A* 
aro self-realizing, the Eogln? 
euliiviitlng. Exactly, •rnst 11 
Browning sounds one w*y 
Whitman another: one nn 
io cultivate (a soif.ritat he ' 
go back to trio Italian 
tn locate, lncidentBlly)i JJ"!! 
other is in seardi of a islf. W 
it another way, , Whltniea W 
in sonrch of . whitman-tow^ 
Menelaus trying to J 
only Proteus keeps 
In tact, it is when 
surest of himself thst M 



The 


mission of 
have Bwqe 


“b? fiffitailf Th.d’diSf'to'lW mav 
Stocked bv ccclesfiitlM? reformers b lstortca l basis, for |t*fi mentioned 

T ^dttcd^br^buriL 0 ^ Jf fejjs,* O v f or ^e? u i. fls 

ba ' n w|]»r“" dm “ tIn ‘° nl ° US rf 0,0 But 

$ Eusebius does not mention .the 
* Starring point of Mr _ Wilson’s shroud or anything like it. Some- 

Uilng began to be veperated In 

but the 
and 


, tent Is die cloth itself. In its 

Hiora tho diocese of Turin has Edossa in tlie sixth century tn 
tised to allow the cloth to be only evidence of Its origin 
jboiydatGd. Ho Is therefore com- discovery is’ a passage in the 

“Ecclesiastical History” of Evag- 
rius, a Hellenlzcd Syrian lawyer 
and a notoriously credulous collector 


|ed to rely on visual inspection, 
reveals that the cloth is made 


very finely, woven Unen carrying 
ute traces of cotton, which ho 
rds as conclusive evidence that 
shrcujl had an eastern Mediter 


of legends and marvels, writing in 
tlio late sixth century. He says that 


K „ . . .. rite, Bishop of Edessa, guided by a 

fitan origin. It is, of course, notli- vision, found it bricked into a wall 
^ n ,4* Jn me first pl&ca above die dty gate, together with 
wulty of qie weaving itself ^ autograpdi letter of Christ and 
® d ® te than the first B j™, whldi had continued to 
ad. Second, as evidence of burn for centuries. Hte testimony 


.Gro- attacks the European ’ writers— . direction : he Is ear- 

s that Blake, de -TocquevUle, Baudelaire but he , 8 J 00 , ®*»nest, and he 

*. f Ulysses i provides a .perfect i!lu.s-. Lawrence, Kafka, Sartre— who have’ iSS* JSl a Me pnistophe. 

traripn of Paul Voldry’s remark that mythologized ” America, as well Lhh™? ?nhl?, , DBti«» e M Cup ^ ed *® ats 
a wtirk of art Is never finished but as the American authors— Melville. v ”“ lout subjugating him. 

moralu ahan^nnA^ ** Tfc a dlunl . Whitman • UffnoAral#). * NnHlSiur un«rifAii in al«. 



merely abandoned Thjg /final ahau 
donipg, however, was reluctant. 
Aniortg the fJnal paee-prodfs Df Ulys- 
ses in the University of Texas that 
form one of Professor Groden ’s 
ip any sources is a note, asking the 


Whitman, Fitzgerald j Kerouac— , Nothing written in the 1930s and 
who. because -they were “reckless a 940» excelled the work of 'the 
rnyth-mhkers”, prevented America and it was only In the post> 

from getting a grip on its true self. waj - period that American culture,' 
The truth about America Is that It BTU * . • American poetry, 

is provincial j •*— — * r. .n 


tiring factitious about her sclf : pro« Uy of Atnerlcah Pfotty jSf® .«$«t theorists of 
macuSau^^lHer? Ih^^’lnvoiui ® •4Kffl&aL««»d W the < 


ion — startling but ..just 
excels, in; the pqipt is that Sola- 


. -- , w invokes ,r mvstlaiJa ’f to say t»» “v 

Solzhenita^n^ln S-POrSd TSim 

wrong to dismiss Ai 11 ^^ 

niisoners,' mqri who would not bp’ as ton I srinn g^works ofW!!® 
in prison if they, had thp choice, well 0 as. amo n g other 
By contrast, Sexton’s accession to disastrous developmea“ 


m rnm 


economic 
— end of the 
centn centqry that so much 



heuitsyn^ characters are 


ier, passive status makes that ooUcvl as “ trovinciri!'- 
m* .^om..Tnpre lifee . an 'excusp swdy, whfch goes no 
lbSTk#ytWug else.) Stevens and Eliot, 


it was not -the diroud of Turin. In 
tlie year after its removal to Con- 
stantinople in 944, the Byzantine 

— Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 

i m .countries that an embargo genltus wrote a treatise oh the relic 
writ) us damage to their from wWdh It is quite dear that die 
As far as cotton was con- image venerated in hie own dr~ 
Ku rope an consumers would was believed to 1 be a towel on whii 
“iw/t because they, were - Christ ' bad fWiped r Wd face ~‘ u: 

" ' in Ju 


fudtiea: according tn 


and declare tho ’latter ' iETbSiSf 

peer, but what- does that tall us 'fnertoo-. *f 

•S&W&U lSw.rS.oS Pi" n' a ftmLcrltlca, 


. Trearinc cotton made in ., preadring UI J UUikW“ I MWWUlkMMO WW 
®J8ht have added that the ■ Constantine it was Christ who sent 
iiPfo^'Uualim Regions of Spain the doth to Abgar before his death; 
Wirau*! 1 *pj large quantities. So not the disci pies who took it to him 

suggesting that the 
have been folded in 
*•“»» uu rour si) omul wiily the face of dxlji 

after its importation. w visible, riuis leading Constantzrte 


crlbe a particular Lowell poem 
Jacking “intelligence ”, but so 
Incidentally, ‘Sexton, 
Roethke, and Lowell are -all poets 
ot the American Moment, which 


i Jltef- nfi3rt '-Piece of evl 

ine disco very Bv^hfr-fiwdss ««/.»■ mir vneak 


Even if Wltoon were right the 
' ly of Con- 
Uetorical 


suggdsls an - Uneasy truth' about 
Thurley’s attiriide towards his sub- 


stills 1 .not only in 
jails pnd city flats, 
den age came 


J82^when 7i.e 3eveWmen7cIto- ' 

ped tiown. They were required. by .out P 0 £. himselflJd^o.W 

law !fo tasto the brew ro confirm Whitman ^'ems/kn .empty Pra®;^ -’bSeSut 

its naiuie: many of the excellent ‘whose Bpdechfes are assertive and b6en aecre tl v %r^edSn ^ 0 

photographs an tha book prove that superficially emotional but sub- At abbut- ' Sat tin? I lian 

rn this context a policemans lot stanceless at base. Dickinson’s bast LeulsbSa.tb di»1 

was s. veiy -.poeas^Bbftw ** walnn 







1 VI aj P'S.. i or it t livery lessor reaivea;. •*£r l 'sa ( a 1 i P? 

Sc??S«te Cnarac'tetls- achicvema|if::pf 

S SJ®k".'S. e ^ r J b ^ « ,0S 9 charuc- a good ifietSiW W* 

JfrtnWw 8 ^ Hie word; “ riiys- uF AmaHtatfjWWT? 

) its better- tha iMhqd und he trecds 
S j i 10 , biyire a xenp- means of sbort 
.HP fegWA And'khbn Tltuiley ttofi individual poets WJJ 

'ffhers are nrov/n- through. iWmfmaq'.®., ^ ^ • 
.(iqk dsn^^e-Malli saying thdt'tiiey Fiostv'SteVenA antf ■. . ■ 

5 - r' - • 


f ays' 


Sir Charles Eastlake and 
the Victorian Art World 

DAVID ROBERTSON 

Sir Charles Eastlake (1793-1865) rose (o extraor- 
dinary prominence in the art world or his time, and 
his taste and dedication can still be seen ln they rent 
national collection he helped to form. David 
Robertson tells the hill story of Enstlnkc’s lire — 
the young Romantic artist’s early ycars'ln Italy , Ills 
travels, research, and rise (on posit Ion of Influence 
Jn Victorian public life — and Illustrates lib tic* 
count with over 200 reproductions. 

204 JIM., 2 In; color. 8#.X IT. £37,30 ' 

i .i • . • • . . . 

Coomaraswamy . 

Volume 1: Selected Papers: Traditional Art 
and Symbolism : • 

Volume 2i Selected Papers: Metaphysics 
Edited by ROGER L1PSEY 
Volume 3: Ills Llfo and Work o° 

ROGER L1PSEY 

Anauda K. Coomaraswamy was a cnrdlnnl Rguro 
In twentieth-century art history hnd In tlie cultural 
confrontation between East and West.. Ills Import * 
taut writings have been long oat of print, widely 
scattered, or unpublished. This edition includes a 
selection of tho essays written In his maturity,’ be- 
tween 1932 and 1947, and the first full-scale blog- , 
raphy of Coomaraswamy. 

Illus. Bollhigen Series IXXXIX > 

Volume 1: J37.50J Volume 2: £37.50 
Two-volume set, £62,50 
Volume 3: £22.00 



Figure of Jared, Canterbury Cathedral. From The Forty 
S falntd Glass of Canterbury Cathedral, Circa 1173-12^0, 

The Early Stained Glass ' 
of Canterbury Cathedral^ , i 


The Erick Collection: 

An Illustrated Catalogue . , 

•; VpliuhiyiUtiLiftiW^totedjJp^diOjs^Oiienfal , -iy : if. : ; .. . 

' Rpgiqiiitl ir " v- ^ : ^:bTAi>ELf)VE HbkRR$nN^ GAVINESS 

PHILIPPE VERDIER, MAURICE S. pIMANp^ ; ■ r / 1 lyithiinrJvaled jflrst-han^l knowledge, Madeline . ' 

; and KATHRYN. C, SUHLJ5R.;- . » •*.' ' . ' ... . .; Cavinew discusses thO authenticity, dating, and. 

The Limoges enamels illustrated npd ^escribed lit . iconography of the early stained glass of Christ 
this volume constitute one of the most Important Church Canterbuiy, relating them to the 'art of : ■ 

■ groups of French painted enamels in the United- , -" 1 “ — ‘* J 

States. Also included are a smAll but choice group 


their time In d way never before attempted. 
nt jthis., k ta color! pW x ir, £44.00 : . . ' , 


, seventeenth centuries and sliver pieces; by re- 
nowned silversmiths.’ .'/■■ ■ 

1 HfiiS.,10 in color* 8 K If.JBOiQO ■ ... 


, . windows Is available for iHSiOb in the phlted Shite f 
rind Canttda ($20 M Iti Europe) from Scafa BPA, . V 
; ; . 342 Madison Avemte, New York, New York 10917 . r • ■ . 


TheHlustr£iied Bibles : ; s 

from Tours 1 ’ •* 

■ HERBERT L, KESSLER ; ’ ... . 

Hi' four manuscripts produced during jnfi ninth 
century, Carollnglan artists attempted for the first 
time to IliiisfrateUie Bible In Ifsehtlitty* The eight 
themes of their Illuminations era the subject of 
Herbert Kessler’s Investigation. 
'213 , talus. : S*X;nW'.S3,6i:;;, , 


: ;,f- 


'i-iyilte for our catalogue : of new art hoofer. 

Princeton 



15A Epsom Road Guildford, Surrey GUI 3jT 
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society of equals, far from it. And 


By Max Beloff 

and then of "collectivism"; he And Hiis transformation in itself society of equals, far from it. And nrivileai. .t. 

J. R. POLE. could ussume rliat the meuniiiKs of iiurrored a veritable revoluuon in the e fluidity demanded was only [lie intlrwLi Voto a nd, fe. 

The Pursuit of Equality in Amcri- bot 1 h ™ ere , not t0 .° l,a «d » define opinion. Or, we may ask did it? equality before the law mid in the vote ' »nriSS? a of ,he 

can History BnJ , ,hat the existence of parlia- Or did government and die courts niuklng of Jaws— the point over its imnSS- .»? mo J e equifi 

3D5dd University of California i!!f!!!i aTy sovereignty rendered rel- m fact rim ahead of opinion, and which the break cmtie-Ul in the on MAR*? ii 

Pims P '£8 9S atiV ^ f uc,le . ft 0 translation of docs this fact in turn find itself re- more abstract realm of esteem. d istriSf 

rtess. tB.35. su C h external impulses into pos- fleeted in some pointers towards a Af „ Path 


Whiggism at 


and then of " collectivism ” ; he And Hiis transformation in itself 
could assume that the ineunings of mirrored a veritable revolution in 


By Vernon Bogdanor 


Westminster 

cither economic progress or social might mu prove an effective check 
stability; and this lias led tn u loss mi die Cimininns, nml it might bl- 
ot confidence in Parliamenr und in difficult tn attract individuals of 


diulioiiiy -.is mil' existing insiiin- more sober honk with very dif- 


lions possess depends, in pint nt ferent virtues. The Hritish Expcri- 
Ic.isi . precisely upon their being cnce offers less a history of the 
■such familial and easily recoguiy.- post -war period tliun a series of 


able Landmarks. 


reflections on some of its cent ml 


Lord Bryce once described the themes. It discuses economics. 


elected institutions generally. 


ilie right calibre to serve; if, on 


both were not too hard to define opinion. Or, wo may ask did it? equality before the law mid in ilie vote r“SSS? ,he 

and that the existence of parlia- Or did government and die courts niuklng of Jaws— the point over its imnS? .»? mo J e equiM 
niemary sovereignty rendered rel- in fact run ahead of opinion, and which the break came-imd in Vhc on rhe 3 

ativejy facile the translation of docs this fact in turn find itself re- more abstract realm of esteem. districts ™ au5 of 

such external impulses into pos- fleeted in some pointers townids a . , n.-bi Pi® Mma! 

jtivc law. In the United States the recent withdrawal bv the iuiHelarv . Af . t0 . r the separation, there was a ^'ucvement is perhanj 


It is fitting that a work devoted to 
examining die way in which the 


concept of equality has influenced 
the course of American history 
should have had its origins in an 
invitation to deliver the Jefferson 
Memorial Lectures at the Univer- 
sity of California; for in Jeffer- 
son's own commitment to what he 
believed to he a struggle for equa- 
lity tin a world dominated by hier- 
archical notions and practices, and 


LORD 1IAILSHAM ! 

The Dilemma of Democracy 
Diagnosis and Prescription 
238pp. Collins. £4.50. 


.How is this condition to be route- die odier hand, the powers of the 
died ? The central need, in Lord reformed upper house were to be 


House of Lords us 11 ilie oldest nml 
most venerable of ull British in.su- 
lutiuiis, reaching back beyond 


Hailsham's view, is to establish, or 
perhaps re-establish, a division of 


i ‘ . , in turns, renciung nock beyond 

ES251 “REST bL * Il«c Norman Conquest, and beyond 

!»^ii!iii» n * H'rii' 1 King Alfred, into the shatlnwv 

fnnlmnnc regions of Teutonic antiquity ’’. It 


pnlitics and foreign affairs and its 
judgments me generally sound and 
rolluhle, so that it can be recom- 
mended with confidence to an In- 
telligent. layman anxious tn form 
an accurate end realistic ini pres- 


wlietlier it referred to Individuals school “districting" in 
or groups — were constantly shift- tea-ests of racial balance ? 

* n B- *ri.» ix__ 


uy Hie extension ot uie iraiiciuse, 1;* r, cnucismi Of A,;; 

and more vividly by the populist ftF ca by the spokesmen ttiJ ! f 
rhetoric and manners of Jacksonian "j 108 ? rihzens enjoy nelS? 

Vrtf Time niAniiu equal nrotarrinn -e .l ®!®i 


PKTKR CALVOCORESSI : 

The British Experience 1945-1975 
252pp. Bodley Head. £6.50. 


power in the constitution, to “so Commons und provoke continual j s ea< . , mock such language bill s '°» of events. The most interest- 

rearrunge the balance of forces constitution a! crises, with the cu- how | e f or aCon serva- “ig section of the book is Its con- 

witlnn the separate organs of the « lslc »« uf two powerful elected ,j" L . J u i, 1 ™ S Lord Haibham to chisi ° 11 , ‘ Notes Towards a Defini- 


constitution as to make dominance chambers providing, in Bagehoi's believe that 1 lallowcd svmhols of 

I>v U.V -f .u™ words, the “maximum impedt P c, ! e . ve ,,iai nail wca symuois ot 


by any one of them impossible". words, the “maximum 
, The cure most often canvassed to n “ m ”, to good government, 
deal with elective dictatorship j& rluilsnom could 


of Britain 


where Calvci- 


legitiniacy can be attached over- c°«'cssi reuclics the robustly optt- 
niglit to new and unfamiliar insci- rt l lsl i, c .verdict that * the weaknesses 


ideological TocquevJlle 


equality 
l'tcaii <le 


as the lead- 


the ^i*at and still 
American dilemma. 


.as “Se 


legislatures and courts, 
tunes challenge compai 
another set given by 


" “ ICSESS pT'SftfiH K^aT-TiL 

ie a great issue obSrvance FinaUv the 1 f mid-1960s in settled by the opinions of the com- i„ gumStive 

i unite the pro- meat over what thn' CnnstititSi AmerJra one could almost take it m °n man and not by those of some As he ^ fi"? in . ^ 

des with a sus- SSJribS h« often beMrifS i ranted ,*« discrimination recognized and recognizable elite. whiiaSntio^nffe 

>f the work of Ey the duffo u thtt IS* UP l n C< S° U i Q f fiex wou,d g0 ^ ie *™r**™e of religious plural- rfltaTSBE 1 W 

irts, these Jec- wliat is needed ?s arXnil Jli th - e ™ tliscrimmarion in reli- ism as the norm was pare and effectof fhS 

nparison _ with taljlnld SSu^S Paicel of .hi. development. 1 ’ So' 

dunug . the revoludonnry dawn m . The main reason why egalitarian diminish tlie danger P fe 


tes In anv T “Vifr iniroducing a volume of poems 

am to have l £ hf a L«€ which he published in 1968, Lord 
stkiies. ItyL L Hailsham remarked, “On the whole 

ached nq rw I find that I liave been abused for 

?hout 1 difficulty S ‘^Xmy virtues and praised for my 
idenr« rf 1 m L d not faults If so, he has partly 
an Jifn bein 8 himself to blame. His new book, 

iat contains a powerful and 

mid doi " 8 w 8 challenging critique of the working 

riiw* “ e conse 9ucnce J 0 f British government, is peppered 
ws - TlrYaUh statements likely to confirm 

Dr Pole's examination if view that he is merely a.reac- 
"’•'••i- - ■ 0 *“ »Ttonarjr eccentric whose opinions 


- — - — ■ - ..."-i uiiiiuscu iu , , ,, i. | , , , ■■■bin io iikiv mill uiiiaiiuiiiu _ — „ . . - , 

deal with elective dictatorship jj, Lord tUiijsliom could perhaps tutions? It is especially instructive Briiain arc weaknesses in a 
the reform of the electoral system. 9 VBr ™ l,1e 1 *Dls objection by allow- t0 notice how he is compelled te tough structure . For the failure 
But Lord Hailsham is hostile to a i ns for ll,c . use of the referendum sw i tc h to an unaccustomed ter- thc 1,0 pes of the post-war years 
Commons elected by proportional " n «f« 'vliere two houses dis- ra i llo i ogv ; n describing bis new has ; not been ublc to dent the poll t- 
representation, partly because he u R |e,;tl - This would uUow the Com- constitution — Second Chamber, teal maturity of the British people, 
fears the increased representation V 1 rcl . an ' 11 s supremacy, hut rarlier than House of Lords, so t * lat 

of extremist parties which would division of power in place of British democratic instincts and 

be I u I,keiy i C 1 on f?^j en ^ e; . bul difiiciLk o%erwIse° tn 1 J?i e 'hrtw n parliameiitai-y supremacy. These institutions remain intact— and 
mainly because Ids Wh1pgi«n does d j Sa _.. ee * Lfwpen S fhs 0V fivo a f e conceptions wholly alien to the this may well be die single most 

liot dilute a nhni'nr te ri Afirn J 1 V Tnru Uisagieement DeLlVeeil tne _ two riimalnnnuiit nl o-n.,n.n InlnnrMnv nl »L_ 


has not been uhle to dem thc polit- 
ical maturity of the British people, 

so that 


m perspective and to unite the pro- meat over whVr thn rnncrifntfn,! r merlcfl 0,ie 00111(1 almo « take Jt m °n man and not by thc 
bing of public attitudes with a sus- SSJribS h« often beMrifS \° r , granted discrimination recognized and rccogni; 

Mi^d^minatioii of the. work of E^S ’“duWous “tfft w ?uld Si? 


and fifteenth nmendmen(,T <:,c,J, , Mfoly be , i R no ™ d - He claim* 
in suggestive detail In ISkhl SSSS^SJSi 


: 11, 1,10 uuca disBHi'PPmpnt hofivpon tho uvn a , inceptions wnotiy alien CO tne 

not dilute a ohavncteristicaJly Tory chnrahprT nF Paffiaufont could 1 he historical development of Kovern- 

preference for strong government fe SO Tvcd erkirkm raent 1,1 Britail, J antl Lor<f Hail- 

widi the authority to carry tiirough mfclu be tha? Lord^ Hafaham'? cmv slvam therefore find if rather 

unpopular measures during a H 0 „ e tni Is the dcs ru^ion iX difficult to persuade his fellow 

period of crisis. He therefore pro- a arie n um bor nf tradbinnal lanri. Conservatives to accent the solti- 

mH*Jh“S l 1UWori , V‘<Si !i°J!?jP roi l“ u,1 ^d in wUt is, Mver. 


British democratic instincts aud 
institutions remain intact — and 
this may well be die sctiglo. most 
important feature of the British 
case. Without them Britain 
would be unrecognizable which it 
is not. 


one could almost take Jt m °n man and not by those of some As lie* <■ r , Fascism "are the natural offs 

ntfld that discrimination recognized and rccoeanivahlfi pIIm. ?L’ .. . WlWBI.hi' n f iwn mlarod humanist nh 


white assumption o[ the 
of Negro abilities had tin ij 
effect of facilitating thepS 

SCauEfS 


” , , uriic mnnv luirn 

SJwfSHJ 1 * u* he u Dicey sensibilities. 

published that work he was « n , 

approaching die end of his long Dl Pola 

toiwro of the Vinenian Chair of ®°“ e car « u 
English Law at Oxford. J. H. 3 ’ l , tle “ 8e D 
Pole has recently been elected to , ofch f r WeatE 


" ,on JLf..T 5 1 ™ “"temporary moral Nation might themselves alter and , uollia \ n was «»e devo- 

■enstbilities. tha V Se deLndi made upon die S” ° f A ? leri “ ns » ot 10 equality 

Dr Pole restricts himself with state to rectify them niight^change oonor h mtnr° n f « ff ? 1 t0 cqual ' ty at 0 
some care to his subject and makes with them. ^ e f fe . rs . on V as w « nry o£ 

Jftde use of material relating to Thfl 1 ^ ut dld . 


them to compete with t&I 
equal terms. I 


"“•** “iq 111 auuicti nuu maxes "«iu uiam. " 1-iIli.V" V — ".r.J Blit tills was not the IhJ 

little use of material relating to **«._ * . , . . , Inherited superiorities, but did not ironies inherent in the 

other Western societies. Yet what separation of church stippose diat men were equal in equality. Hie individual* iJ 

Iro has to tell us about the United bv^ ^^Fnlinrfinv'l? ^ P ° n fcLj de K aUy roclmv rnli t,link tllHl of tho Philosophy of hS 
?“!?L CB f- rlM ., s , ome profound Impll. generations . o£ P y Am e rti,l 


state, insisted upon federally talent, nor did he think that of tho 
e Founding Fathers, had by a «>ciety could afford not to see general! 
sss of legal adaptation been these talents given tlie incentives assumed 
ed to the States ; but did this Hkely to lead to tiieii- fullest use. gene! tv 


university; and this material “tions for this country. For the t n t hl* „ . e i n K TO assumed a high degree di 

work is a happy omen fertile ctm- ^ TSt ^ ma Britain is facing the «.?Kui at68 1 but dld tW> ?! a l tQ $ ,eu ' ^ ullcst l, «- geneity in the populatieir 

tribution he U likely to make to Its P | ‘ oblema oC * plural society whose bfl P usef^ tShl? h°‘ J £ * 10t Pofe Si °f h??i?i Cy BS D i becamo apparent that Ak 

staidies fa tWs fiedd. structure may turn out to be no were not interchange#: 


staidies in this fiedd structure may turn out to be uo “■ “f tu ™ rexxuooKs or ■ "gmy selective aim wer _ n0E j]. rercn8nBM) 

W u,|_ . , ' I® 3 ®, and perhaps in some respects Sy®, b ^u de , a J° ft? p .j piI f °. f paro ' •' in tlie e ^ es ° { . each bearing with liitAij 

While it would be wrong to sug- more complex than that of the chia£ “l 100 !® \ Would insistence Brians m pur own day, a highly rights Disestablishment r 

i»*« Sf poIe P.°“a«es the United States. For dia firc* time JS® non-discrimination in the liir- non-egalitarian one. The business Sfon did m STth! 

clarity of Dicey— a clarity to the Britain has made use of legislation W .9® blacks or women, however democracy was to see not that 


Fascism “are the natural offspring 
of two related humanist philoso- 
phies. utilitarianism end legal 
positivism ", and he grumbles that 
Jn the world of universal fran- 
chise. loyalty is at a discount. 
.. Self-uisclpline is a dirty word. 

Law and order have become 
- objects of rldJculo. Every res- 
> tralnt must be removed, end the 
■ anarchic total described as 
liberation, permissiveness, or 
even humanism. 

And his final clarion call is a truly 
terrible piece of bathos : “ A 

; country that has trodden tlie road 
that leads to greatness may only 
.'abandon her high calling on pain 
; of extinction,” 

' Yet it would be a pity if these 
. .Hailsham isms were to. cause Tlie 
Dilemma of Democracy to be 


poses a new and subtie division of a large number of traditional land- ^ f in Xr such a J^gment would he 

powers* The Astern of oteSKfSJ marks which a'^ady possess a cer- * 01 « f ^"5®?,,'" , wl 1 f'ffi found insufficiently radical by 

the Commons ?s not tn ho rhanPP^ tain kind of legitimacy, in thc in- ft® ? SS| an cn,llessl y stimulntint L ort j Hailsham is n measure, per- 

and die Commons w4Il retainfthp rarest of creating a new and more h® 0 * 5 - haps, of the modern constitutions* 

right to choose *the govenimciu cerlain focus oE authority. Yet such Feter Calvocorcssi lias written a list's dilemma. 


But it will no longer Slave the unli- 
mited right to legislate, and it will TY 7 , • TTTi •. ^ 1 

ss Waste m Whitehall 

Chamber elected by proportional TT ▼ * llltviiu-ii 


representation. Tliis new upper — - - - - - 

house would, since its members 

owed their position to election, Tlv C. FT. Siiicnil 

rather than to hereditary succession * 


Ordnance Depot at Bicester, 
pointed to " immediate savings of 


much as would be likely !n most 
organizations. Thc trouble seems to 


approximately 30 per cent of the have baen that his sense of mission 


or nomination, be able to use its 
power of delay, rhus ensuring chat 
government by the strongest 
organized minority was made com- 
patible with majority opinion. 
This would still leave open, how- 
ever, the issue of the protection of 


LESLIE CHAPMAN : 

Your Disobedient Servant 
206pp. Chatto and Windus. £3.50. 


total maintenance budget and be- „ ... 

tween 40 per cent and 50 per cent 1972 it was becoming increasingly 
of the directly employed labour apparent that these economies 

P It mi — r ' LU. — C niaPA Tint a n I'Ditto Ule in tha fArP nf 


went beyond that. “ By the end of 


force There are some fine bits of were not acceptable in the rest of 


comedy in the account of subse- the department and I was been at 


quent investigations. Some reflect ing convinced that things were \m- 


This would still leave open, how- — — situations the like of which svill not likely to change. .-. . At directing 

ever, the issue of the protection of be unfamiliar In any large organize- level soma differences of opinion 

minorities. For there could, of I laughed a good deal, at several t ion, and have a moral which might are to be expected und an orgaulza- 

course, be no guarantee that the points, on rending Leslie Chap- be applied to the ordinary family’s t»on which functions without them 

majority would necessarily be a man’s Your Disobedient Servant, domestic equipment. •* suspect. This is not true of dif- 


attainment of much he may indeed to define, and remedy the gria- 

i ? 0me degrea oP V0 , ncos ( re5 *l or alleged) of 

SSS ? 1 fc pol( 33 new study Is minority groups and women. We 
qiute without pedantry and ranks may be moving towards a Federal 

a™ i Iearnln B with tlie best of structure, a bill of rights and even 


-r uuncvci , " **■» uwv UUL U1QL 

rigidly applied, be sufficient to everyone got tho prizes but that no 
change the actual position in. soy, “® 8 ®n the race at a disadvan* 


; , mi r. a UUI Ui UiUlU 

American scholarship. Yet if it is a “ written Constitution ”. 

fl2?5L*S taVpVctafon” 4 . “■ JS! *S. 


ire, a bill of rights and even tious for tl,e ,endin 8 Positions ? 
tten Constitution ". And if so should die state inter- 

tills may he desirable t it X ai 15, by ? ome form of positivo or 
iren be mevitabae. But what affirmative" action? Similarly 


incentives were real ; 


ation did not mean ibe w 
religious divisions ; the Prri 
denominations might M ?' 
nient on non-tfaeoiosic&l r. 
relatively easy to reacn : bufd 
lies and Jews had differ 4 


ignored by those who do not share 
its authors prejudices ; for they 
perhaps have _ the most to gain 
Jrora considermg the implications 
of ins argument. Lord Hailsham's 


tolerant or wise majority. Lord This would, perhaps, not be the 
Hailsham therefore advocates a reaction tho author would hope 


written constitution with a Bill of 
Rights; he would obviously prefer 


for, though there may be more oQ 
it than he would reckon with. 


We reduced our holding, of n h ]S me S° w mj 

choice" "lay ’between ucc™t eg’ thS 


fl,.,, J . . UIIU Jews lieu Ull 

in.mrfin* -a,S n aotIv . e lj } lb o from tlicirs not merely out* 
founding of the colonics— it did cnl matters but on it! 

I?oTnni« quire id.ft 0 devolution to between religion and soaeg. 
release ambitions towards per- 

sonal acquisition in Amcricn, but Mor ° recently, ethnic m 


least some ftunliTaritv^ iSth AmmS P? y , even be “eviwbfle. But what MHnnative ’ action? Similarly 
can ConsthutionJ and leaal hklnrt ! 8 C u° ar from American experience ?. n sLuiJent , admissions. And in 
from before die Revolution ft ft at we entering a period in lliat 0050 t to answer to the 

to the ^weSent^tSfrriS^ ?*J!S. u lE F hicU *° courta themselves are qualified „ho ere discrim- 

that Hie subject Itself - Ih Eli® having to play an increasing part ftfrad agnliist ? Must egailitariana 
tely SfflSlt Whv^ SiJ .hSSwtt j n resolving highly dLarged polit- ^ho have made much in the past 
so will nenhaDB ft®| issues with a legal profession ** * Ile unoquel expendlLure on edu- 

looko nc^nrore 8 at Dicev P WB ha f ao far had no specific “ tl °f hatweon white and black 

e more at utcey. training for tills task. It is not PapHs »ow find arguments to jus* 

What Dicey was concerned to witiiout interest ' that a book such “Y unequal expenditure the etlier 
snow was the extent tq .which the B . s which Is mainly an ehiqkla- T* 9 # round ? They can be found, 
course of legislation in nineteenth- um of legal material, has been hut tiiey are not -the same orgu- 


ceiifrul thesis is that we have to 
choose berivceii two different 
. versions of govoniment, . each of 
winch claims to be libertarian and 
democratic; the first is “the 
.theory of centralized democracy, 


it ignis, ne would opytousiy prefer jt than he would reckon with, 
an entrenched constitution, but it among liis more knowledgeable 
would not necessarily need to be readers — much of it sympathetic, 


entrenched if it was to prevent some of it perhaps a little cruel. The 
inadvertent- . encroachments on t01ie must depend on tiia reader’s 


concrete-mixers and lorries for vtoS oTtaaSa th” 

i« s S?n , ! 0 I'S, "IVLl'nZ mstii llmd riwSshV at 

i orely and it was much easier and t hc back of my mind the possibility 


cheaper to hire as and when 0 r ret : r : nE ; n „„ .nid-fifries” 
items were needed. As always oE ™ "7 “ 


III .. . . . J I, I, .< IWUC AllWb UCKWMM V 

""t*! wel L S Mn ve “ own experience of management 
encroaciment nment ^■ 0m dellberate and being managed, whether in the 


1LUIH3 nci c UCLU^Ui am ujnujo n . ■■■ . « 

happens, however, when it was Rft s , 1 " 


Civil Service or elsewhere. Perhaps 


necewery out d ^ d ? %T nn ^\^ 

stead of ualnc something stand- Clmpmari con- 


• viiuuiuuua ii/wLLrua nor. ... 

sonal acquisition in America, but Mor ° recently, ethnic tm l “K n t0 " ie * s elective dictator- 
the Revolution idvancX sane- " ot °^y blacks Ime & H h jP"> the second 'is “tlie 
tloncd and provided formu] cover f. ro,n 1,10 ‘^ea of esaw J* „^ na oE limited government, in 

for tho advance of a vast ra.me Uu-miglt inicgration, and c* g^ r “A aa *f ftf T do . ctr ii ? 0 ft « e «* 

of private aspirations, Onlv ifia In terpret eqmriily as In sow* ■ ft 18 Ae displaco- 

concept of equality of oppor- tIl ° quality between Mam t’g 0 vemme nr e 

tunlty could reconcile tl.eA rn Passes of Aniftricahs, root cBas^of^ur^liri^l dlfn- 


To deal with the evils of over-, here I may Intrude more (Sian a 
centralization, Lord Hailsham pro- reviewer should normally do. 


? ““ S I* happen, dirt I h»ve had some 


stead of usinc sometluiig stand- , , - 

ins around in ohe yard, even ceived a programme of reform 

tfiese^^ccasionul needs mjscly j«ft «Jj» ESnZilFSZi 
dfsnnnnni*i»ri "•? actual experience. Ho Jons some 

11 . 1 b things of interest to say about such 

subjects as tlio Treasury, Exchequer 
roofs forty to fifty feot birii with nnd Audit Department, die Public 
light provided by banks of Accounts Committee, aufthe Offi. 


m,ua°. indivldua & » “““ ° E 0Ur poIitical dlffi 

611113 Hmten had said In his (HL'"',® , . . ... 


century Britain was affected 
Impact first of “indlvidu 


tunlty could reconcile them to c| nsses of AmGricahs, not 
tho formal requirements of enua- Jratwemiindivldual drizeiu. J 
Hty in law and politics, 1 Harinn Imd said in his 

ne _ . . Plossy v Ferguson that tin l 

„ col| ra 0 the degree of upward lu tion was “colour-HInd V 
Q il . y ’ Iwwovcr much fncl- hie liberal descendants d 
J itnteu by the rcsourcos of a new should no longer be cob® 

r.nnf nmt iim. . . . n . ” i 


Fi-ntri WFiItahnll h HE IlHppeJia UlWt 1 11UYC «UU SUIIIU 

land n^d h wiles ’ but also lEo En|Hdi ^SSlf 

regional assemblies, He presents i^dn* the S oT it Did I In' 
the case for devolution in a concise 


I to the "rt tty W m.oduy ^ thTo^d D°°» ^ America, egffl. United by thV raSm'co. of ^new ehould no S 

of “indlvlthialiem" nJ^?5 e ^, h H* cl 7 ? nl } mt LS on “*S5f I< ? ■** conti JJf n V wnsahrays sometliing sex “wind or ItnfW' 

— TjL . 0:rfor<l «*° 0 l of jurfspru* SESnj i?"v i 1 ? ^ *ex-Uind or an Illusion. Roes to r elies, log- Tho Jacksonian raatraliSt 


i b m 
H-f ■ 


MARX AND 
; ENGELS 
COLLECTED 
WORKS 

in fifty volumes 

TJie definitive EngKah slanguage 
edition. £5 per voliixneo 

i VOLUME NINE 
J;(Mardi-May 1849) : 
;35!i qt 

7 euo g , were 
- contain-; 

- fife :;a complete ; dbllectidii- pt 1 
.Manda W-V.iEtiseWs condnui r 
05 ^, comment • .ariaiyal*^ 

«SgUvaiiy 'publMied ta.the-tfeue 

■«tew-esai;-ai&!6v 

revolutionary years. l»4S-49 in 

Kainma Vnls.n. D^l. 2 - ■ Jl 


Vo M cZ.Sal a BriH*i ; ^ "-3 h 


IlinSSSffS only to . 00 : that Dr Poloh hook, oh® ™ 

forces of^ange. Xs Dr Pole nolnts fhf ^ 0 ^ 8 r™fJ 6I ?* der ^ ou F s ratiier did not by. the use of sides and makes nojMPfjjyj 

Out, there hos%een an almost tbt»f *u “ s reei P ie n» ft patronaga and the unknown future, u MS 

transfonnatiS iu toeUnited States ft t unde r constitution? ft c , lta ft lg . ft, economic guide to the successiwjj^f 

of, the legal position in mei r v of • ,s our evidence for es ad i d artiflcial handicaps tions of the Wea of 

the which he^ari* 'ftft - on subject of natural ones. In Jackson’s America and « its 

;-%Sjn^3£y&gs!& g-- ^B35 5TSaa , aa- "o^y^o ^s j**^ 

V:,S2%0 ^.5S^’^ES:W^ ?ton»?™ duceJ by •*““ <".«![»- Ift.it i. tFSfJSSs 


Jacksonian democra 


acceptance because ne » 
and entitled to modify m* 


tion of American interest* 




.uib wim. wmen ne deals innota ruaHtfou ^ 

i within fc' period of onflw forty yearns ; »* ft® ■ * wofd ha8 


. as .lata es .the accession 


7 .V , •Jvr- u«. J ' > AU 4 "r . ^ : Vfl TT A it . V 1 UlO UUllff, 1 

man in 1945, is compared with . *1 • n t? B ?f 'Dr Pole's analysis tbit u , 

' ^•^974, and when the stand- >vas an 'ambi^uoffs 'notion Nevertheless, 


_ J ■-•wiilUj HIV I/A »**V r J . |. 

r wealth cannot ness to which America tj' id 
human jnstitu- bur it is «: pursuit 
caught up With It® 
haps never can. , As , 


as Dr Pole shows. 


■■ Print jEnqm . 1 which the SuprAhe ' wwn tiia. he^nning^-even before ■ e ldea ol equality itsolf 

■ I* nn mki ■ mrnrnm ■ 1 i.L V . . r ^ ■ IftlVAna aflMIBvial.. .aI f A T nnniAlaFial »._A _A. 4 • _ 


1 H --Placing as It does such weight on 
■strong government. British domo- 
■craev has always been potentially 
subject to tlie dangers of elective 
■.dictatorship. Whig theory sought to 
1 reconcile effective government 
7 v the protection of rights 
„ through tho Idea of the rule of law 
ijaa, more importantly, by asserting 
I S. “Pramacy not of the Commons 
pwone, hut of a two-chamber Parlin- 
°ne chamber of which could 
,b 7. ®?. a check on the other. Mr 
f *“4 Bonn who, for dif- 
t 1 1,1 1 reasons, both seek to raain- 

•' 2 ' n i° e untrammelled power of 
I -Sf., Cwunons, are only able to 
I ™t their position lies witliin 
■ of British consdtu- 

i. thinking by mistakenly iden- 

jg _ft e sovereignty of Parlin- 

H.™ the sovereignty of the 
!$JM Commons. 

|-^?v Possibility of an elective 
Bi 2 iZ'?‘ li P has thus been present 
rH 1 ? hm e, but it is only com- 
■ fcTkfty . recently that the HCtua- 
nas coma to be seen as other 
M ore particularly, 
gjeoca of the years 1974-76 has 
[J iiwdL!r at . an administration coin- 
■' thief oi. tbe ^PPOrt of a little 


and iwwerfuf wav md shows SS quire wh ' at I ’ ossiWc 

the central armunem foi dmll there could be for one more Undor 

tion to Scotlani is not the allowed romoJed'from mw lah^to 

exploitation of Scotland by Sun- ^ ad ■boen removed from my job to 


light provided by banks of 
fluorescent tubes. Whenever a 
tube failed a couple of electrl- 


nnd Audit Department, die Public 
Accounts Committee, and the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act, but he would prob- 
ably have written a more effective 


dans trundled a large mobile book if ho had confined himself to 


tion to Scotland is not the alleged j 

exploitation of Scotland by Eug- had been removed from my job to 

laud, but die unsatisfactory nature v." j b i 
of governmout arrangements in 

Scotland tion ? Did I draw attention, in arti- 

T . J, . . , cles In tdie SjJectntor, to some of 

J'Pfft Hnilsliam s constitution is a t he irildcr follies of t^e post-Fulton 


tower along to the spot and one 


of them climbed up and changed 


light ^as’ iiot^CTJtical ond^twati Jnow'ihe riSS* aSli wranaa 
L oss I b i?. » '25, ■ particilw ® stories related, but 


his main story. 

On some subjects Mr Chapman is 


Scotland « »* tion? Did I draw attention, in arti- possible to onerate witfli a third „articul^ lis?ori B s rented hft 

DCotionu. ... cles in die Spectator, to some of or even [sic] a quarter of the ?«!ic 1 

Wnilrfiam's constitution is a the j 0 ifa es o£ post-Fulton tubes out of action. jSStof^ sdSS&k «a*oroS5^dvi 

n fS n sf' roglmo ? I was reprimanded. Did 1 Rotten lighting engineers? Sleepy howr’* with a ParJlamentarv 
a C 1 n S ‘ ri 1 ^ 1 fft i! 5 e -nfil n ? finely organize tlie disappearance management certainly. Whether tlie Secretary, or of alleged m “cat£ 

slder whatis inmanv wavs ^Te vice? Th 5 t ft loafit has had iU> i n “ our > ?, r by ° contactor speedy the same Junior Minister, one 

ceiitral element in the m^de? tho compensations. for profit, we are not told. In becomes rSflcctlve. Or even 

reformed Second Chamber- for, Q 9 Mr Chapman’s crucial experience either case the taxpayer should be when one roads how Mi- Silkin 

we hove seen“ ri othin^less [ban an w M in e regional organtarion. He f n „ thu 3*f n oE f “' ™£ ed W head- 

elected body of the kind proposed entered what was tlfen the Ministry Chapman, p r oiling „. d °w* _ from quarters and spent the whole day 


sal raises almost as many questions director. He seems to have been an ft} n Vve be en Grateful For that " 9 « 1Br m mSter al du ft ft 

as it ansivers. For if the reformed extremely good one. He sent out wU1 1,ave been ^wul for that. perform". ! 

upper house retained only Its survey teams, the first of which, Mr Chapman seems to have been And while it Is true that " press, 
present one-year period of delay, it after looking at tlie Royal Army left to get on with his own job, sd radio and . television have a role 

- . . • . --- - - - - • ’ - : to play ]n Revealing the. Truth, it 


- ■■ 1 - - to play in Revealing the Truth, it 

— : : — is also true that they tuay at times! 

\v. v. . distract, -ministers in ways wtich 

; ; . .Ux'ir .. - cann db .always' be judged to be iit 

' the public interest. But then, die 


1 regard the wet brown eyes in the stubbled mask. 
Why do we all wake to the day ut turfy masks ? 


S^S^23^ 6 r 9 ?^ cont?in 5 ! purf JM -Olilteri to riew the, ,f^9vsjy r thought ;, of Jt Powerful weapon in the hands or 

KJrS^P jj 1 ®** oE ‘ lequir&m^nits of equal protection ' S 08 * jft ns tf 1 ®--, boundaries of who sou £ hc to extend oppor- 

Mara’s most famous works— • end of govSmmeutal neutrality ehtered American bmity .to groups not within the 

rtw . d Capital—- in matters of religion and eon- as P 0,: t of the resentment dispensation. Neither rell- 

pwn tied here for tha first time.: «dence, and thh TOBasurements of .ftft ^^. .society against ft 0U iS. n or ethnic prejudice could 

amend- . , WMriity between, man and ^ man, itiappearel 3 Jwtam barrlera against the exten- 

m « rl i l. ' or between- man and women, amf.; ft ba held by the repreaentatlvM 1 f Ioj J « least of . the original access 

of *'-.215. ■e^A™£^ft^*Lift 3 :-«S CLSSSl* 4 ***** equality. _Tha 


■J 

ij'-’j i l 


- Ifcrii 


fwanra moat famous works— and of govintmeutal. n 
Wage Labour and Capital—: in mattepa of religion v 

p £Kft? ft ere f°f tha first time: edence, and thb measurements 

w “ t °I later amend- . . equality between man aiid m 

mait by Engels. ' ■ T1 - or between -nran and woman, a 

a . publishing achievement • when the principles of fairn 
0? the very highest merlr , • ; wbloh eveh,the more eraser 

• • • these volumes, open up to , ^ve judges now regarded nS c 
English students a possibility, stitutionally normal aire^ ^compei 
of vast now areas of work • wth those of -any .earlier gqae 
Tribune • tion, the . difference to . 

name and subject indexes observed; ■ amounts to ‘a- • 

clothbound 651pp ■ greater transformation bo 

LAWRENCE & WISHART, . ! SJ'M&L* °SF or a ta ' 

39 Museum Street, London rhpn in® any period 8 t 
WC1 occurred since the Amet 


aps never can, , AS > & 0 

The pursuit of-. 6 ,?!® 
pursuit of an 


rajy 'quarter of the electorate 
- of bv*ni° pass ^^sladOn approved 
ibs^« ■ 1 Veri sma tier minority. The 
to th« ahy constitutional check 


1 wet the face , Ipat it, I energise its roSes, 

I begin the day by scraping off the. dead layer of the night. 


public interest ? That is the diffi- 
culty. In practice, the Civil Service 
is much more responsive than Mr 
Chapman gives iL credit for to thet 
reigning misconceptions which 
define that interest at .any one 


equality was a 


- .W inn • - »V-gMAUUWIU| Vfl^UIV 

4iurs»»fty ^men t . Of the day is 
. .minoriiilL 10 a ‘ low wn representative 
> aAw.,.»: a . disoronortionate 


My face floats expanded in a concave dish of mirror. 
Perfumed, erHbalmed, stung to life again, 

A little streak of red mingling with the cologne } \ 


define that interest at .any one 
moment. No doubt the pqst-ruiton 
operations of the Civil Service 


sat 1 S 


“ — * *7 u»„j, a - faro U DP fl nH*h 10 maiee uno 

new ? nd government in- 

pursuit changed ^pi r 5 j lef, ^ ’ ld [rarable to extremists 
of the vieuraf. : .BfiteJ,- , *** “4 right. ' 


Men with beards are wild men f 

They stand in their f angles of sleep and growth I 


Department under ■ Sir William 
(now Ldrd) Armstrong' are:; now 
largely disunited, but he was a 
. fashionable man in. Ids time. One 


of the 'viewer, 
equality,' once 


equality, once. MCjKf, the doctrine of centra- 


The shaven man leahis anew who he is each sunrise ■ . " ■ . ; , ■ 

By standing in his own full view watching his own expression ■ 

For ten minutes while the blade sweeps away the blue-black embers 
Of the nights fires ; the tempered blade , Samurai I ; the face is born. 


greater 
distribution 
the obligal 
rhpn in ai 
occurred sii 
volution, 


These faces rise into the mirror blue-black as from death’s bruises .; 
Lazarus had a deep stubble of eleventh-hour shadow ; 


m 


lp!f 


m 


. fashionable man in. Ms time. One 
imagines ‘ that, now that the ' time 
has come, others are making -their 


4 

m. 




government 
y securing 


Buf he emerged from the cayS super-f^d.sminij^th fory . 
And beardless as a baby, his Jesus tomb-barbered him. 1 ..- 

; Peter Redgrove : ; 


careers out of attempting to cloar 
. up the mess. After that. , . . Let us 
hope that there will always be a 
supply of people of sturdy and un- 
bending common seuse, like Mr 
. Chapman, to manage their bit. of 
the pile as best they can. Mi the 
circumstances. 

There is one oddity about the 
book which is of some general lii-i 
• tetest, “The publishers wish to 
make it known that Mr Chapman 
has declined to accept payment of 
! any 'kind . for Your, . Disobedient 
Servatit”. Some of the funds thus 
.Made available might have been 
.i used ut providing an index. -. 


Jiii'f 

r - u -i 
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From notions to emotions 


By Gavin Ewart 


PETEK PORTER : 

The Cost of Seriousness 

55pp. Oxford University Press. C2.SI). 

Peter Porter’s -first published col- 
lection, Once Hiuen, Twice Hi lien, 
came out in 1061- The blurb 
claimed : “ No pneL 
issues .so central to t be- 
ef modern living since the young 
Auden ; and it may be that this 
will prove to be the most impres- 
sive volume of verse to come out 
since then.” The blurb, unlike 
most, was at least partly right. This 
was ct remarhuble honk, mid its sub- 
ject iviw everyday life, tempered 
by a feeling' for history. Theve are 
both Auden like things ; birr there 
bits never been a Porter lyric or n 
Porter narrative poem f genres in 
which Auden excelled) or a Porter 
Jong poem. By a lyric T mean n 
poem in Len tied obviously for sing- 
ing — " Apophthegms Come to the 
Party" (very effective) is a kind of 
lyric but certninly tint smooth 
enough for singing. 

Mainly, Porter bus always shown 
a firm grasp of bis subject. He is 
a poet of ideas, and lie has ideas 
about everything. Critics have to 
use words like " intelligence ", us 


more relaxed — to the extent that 
a very North Country rhyme like 
inud/stood doesn’t obtrude in the 
way that it once would have. “Exit. 
Pursued by a Bear” is u satirical 
poem about Shakespeare, very effec- 
tive in performance. ” The Queer 
Asa ayers Of The Frontier ” is 
baroque verse of the highest quality. 
“An American Military Cemetery 
in a Tuscany M has the pathos ot‘ 
which he is capable (“Kuril named 
soul is tt precise no-one”). There 


lino's Solan, rears under grass”) 
but these are now haunted poems 
(“The Picture of Nobody”, about 
old photographs), where telling 
phrases make an impact (“the 
noise of fcct/Uiiplugging from the 
grassy bog"), where deep truths 
enn be Lrealed with lightness (“the 
brilliant and disgusting skulls/ with 
never a thought of nnmes where 
a thoughtful! lyric is much moro 
like a lyric (“A Portrait of Giulia 
Romano”). This is a far cry from 


onUTiCAL HISTORY 
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Hie butni are some very Porte ri an thoughts — the awkwardness of the early verse, 
has tackled “real pain Is never art", “The day There is also a Blake like visionary 
lie .problems Columbus discovered Am erica/' Was nualitv unknown before : 


Piero 


A merica/ Was 
della Francesca 


quality unknown before : 

When I came into the wood I stm 


the -day 
died 

So .we know what wc are in for. 

An intelligent, cultivated poetry, 
serious but not solemn, full of 
thoughts, capable of moving us, 
cufy.ihlc of cuii-rldiiiiji.q us. Auden 
suicl the poetry of the French was 
m> good "because the Frogs have 
no . notions ", Porter is full of 
notions; but of direct personal 
emotion his poems have so far _ 

this ' 0f “* ‘"x* " if ° Art £ to,"A r ,'™utT i h 

T . . . place— and it helps to know that a 

i,, nw f. ° death f0 WJ — 0lie day roscila is an Australian parakeet. 
Inc ume will come for me to pay Tl/e satire is now wistful (“'Talking 
When your slim shape from photo- Shop* Tanka"), and the simplicity 

graphs of phrase ‘ 


My face in my mother’s blood 
and my father crying .where Ik 

stood. 

A gui-Jeii where a gil l leased a man. 
a man listened to a girl complain, 
n boy wondered wlmt a mun could 

mean. 

!u' a ( But these arc certainly Porter poems 
(“ In ,m,e spaghetti-making towns,/ 

Oaf 17/ rl.„ Jjfwl nrrifi>-»i-a' rrnatinns U.ii-n I 


School 
rite set 


. . grnpns of phrase, even when the poem is 

ft ^ f y door . and B ? ,u!y flsks Hied “ blon Piangere, Liu", has 

%, yo , 

^l ,h . C e nT e , ) ,,i,, r h r . is a ' poem 


and Vaughan used, and written very 
neatly (down /clowns is the only 
rhyme that rocks tlic boat). 

The cultural references are still 
there (“A cucumber, like Masc- 


ter lias this, in the sense that he 
can organize his material. It is 
not often that the subjecL-matter 
seems too much for him (see some 
little magazines). He deals in par- 
ticular details but can still gener- 
alise. In spite of their compassion 
(“ Death in the Pergola Tea 
Rooms") and their truth, the first 
poems, though immensely readable 
and sympathetic, were not the per- 
fect poems that they might have 
been. His technical skill in the 
early verse lacked something. 

" , Lft P J n tho Melbourne Mus- 
eum ” a fine poem, for example, 

hut though it has only three rhy- 

mes in each seven-line stanza (not Rv Alfltl Ymirto 

where .you would expect them, AW * U loun 'S 

which is good) one of these is - - 

doubtful — food /good/so on. A poet 
such as Larkin would not hove left 
«uoh a very trivial loose and. 

. Poems Ancient and Modem (1964) 
plunged further Into cultural refer- 
ence (more history, Leg Liaisons 
pangcreuses, music)- “ The View 
from Misfortune’s Back” Is one of 
his host poems; there is more wit 
( owed/ Iiis success to his first wife 
and nls second/ Wife to his suc- 
C S?. S ?)' H , ll d . ho establishes his 
affinity with Martial, First haikus : 

Porter is also a good writer in that 


King’s tested./ But your eyes melted in the 
fire/a ild the only tears, which soon 
dried, /fell in the chapel." Personal 

u . .i , », - - *• narrative, like Browning, appears in 

with the subject and content of a Roman Incident" ana “ The Dele- 
typical Porter poem — but written gate" is a fine confessional poem, 
iu a stanza of the kind that Herbert 


This is Porter's best book since Ills 
first (although it is good In a very 
different way) and makes even 
clearer a fact that lias been obvious 
from the beginning— that he is one 
of the most talented poets in Britain, 



Marriage to some purpose 

By J. R. Vincent 


' ■■■— why she then accepted him in 1891. 

\0BMAN MACKENZIE (Editor) : What business all tills now is of ours 


tlally the' stage ^Welshman, in the 


Socialist, unduly harsh to Dilkc, bur 
must nf all not a Liberal. Of ell 
things, what she most consistently 
sought to reject was Liberalism, and 
it is by that rejection rather than 
by her affirmations that her life 


Tfce Letters of Sidney and Beatrice UiE, one may well won 

volume 1 : Apprenticeships 1873- What she did with her conven 
isw 473 pP- tlonai moonstruck lover was rathei . - . .- 

Volume 2 : Partnership 1892-1912. more practically important. The 1S defined. 

tt a: *W ™a.i947. 

ioinr) Skills in prflctic&l politics. Thoic tflStcful to niG * 1 Rpnrricp wrmA in . 

TwrtAa? University Preflfl/Londou wa s no obvious reason whv Sidney jagg Sidncv sharedher suicida fiibmit to a close relationship. 

S£S $ ~ 

have had no impulse to suicide, 


power. By December 1890, however, 
she hud told him “the fact' that 
1 do not love you. 1 can not, mid 
will never, make the stupendous 
sucrificc of marriage ”, and advised 
him to “cut the whole thing”. 
Tn make the point clearer, she 
exp l uiiied, “ You were personally 
unauructive to me and 1 doubted 
whether 1 could bring myself to 


lion which hue! Selma Jhorsi's back- 
ing. 

By 1897, responding among other 
things to Ce.m ice’s belief that writ- 
ing books was what mattered, Sid- 
ney had been detached front his 
Liberal environment, and placed in 
the atmosphere of the Co-Efficients 
and their dinner-table collectivism, 
which suited Beatrice better. Sid- 
ney's condemnation of "that hor- 
rible intellectual coldness which un- 
consciously grows upon the stu- 
dent ” and his condemnation of the 
selfishness of the “new” woman 
were intelligent anticipations of 
what was in store for him. The final 
blow came when Beatrice, laid low 
of her passion for 


close relationship ^ 

und for six years wit ft Chamber lain, then sixty! imposed^ a 


— Libera] government of 1905-15. How 1 

. _ ever, this would have meant pushing 
*nc Webbs’ letters are disappoint- himself forward into the limelight, 
jpg and will not ad “ much to their where his vowels (a particular sub- 
rfiputadon. They put tne best of ject 0 f Beatrice's attention), his 
tfaenuelvcs Into their books, and had clothes, and his not being a gentle 
jHtle loft over for correspondence man have drawn comment, 


though the thought has never been 
totally absent from my mind for 
Sidney wrote in 1885.) 
in the 1880s was likeable, 


except when business squired. Few not ] cast f rom Beatrice's family, 
’of their letters were written *or pos- Moreover, since Beatrice had largely 
Iterity. Few give any sense of their ra tioiraUzed her marriage in terms 
; n work m ife : deroted scholar- of the bclp lt would bc t0 her work 
a. chiefly relating to English local - 

edr habit 


M iWp, chiefly relating to nmgiwn tocat — an ingenious concoction of Sid* 
? jorermncnt. It was not their habit ne y« s diplomacy when Keats ond 
.to muse on PBger, the ' f^epnon ! P* picnics nod failed— any movo by 
log Beatrice Wobbs rna^i shvkJng Sidney away from writing books in 
and often unpublished highlights 



years ' 

Sidney in on 

volatile, with aa autodldact’s liveli 
ness and curiosity. He had appar- 
ently had a secret life, important to 
him but never revealed except by 
hints: "I began life badly, and 
entangled myself in several 
private mysteries. These cling 
around me still, though 1 
have hied to work out of 
them." Webb wos an able city poli- 
tician and journalist, a fow years 
away from a Liberal seat, and with 
Cabinet potential. He was the John 


a revival of her passion 

in lave 

another man — and that even now 
the wound is open . . She did 
not believe “ my nature is capable 
of love ", More practically, sbe 
could uot face " the immediate 
pressures of (he whole family ", 
including her dying father, against 
a suitor whom she had to advise 
to "look after Lhe breadth of bite 
English Vowel". After repeated re- 
jections followed an undocumented 
and unexplained acceptance In May, 

fe k v5! ta»’Sk aborrivc^dreains of 

r 2^fi. thl a/ A« r-ai 1 r r a collectivist, middle-class party of 
t a Jq\ 01 - atl «• h* the centlG - There wore personal 

®u“ ey i motiv£i3 *t work here. Prominent 

nfraid that I am going tt revert among t|, e oariy opponents of the 
to - the hidden topic. I wiU never Rainaay MacDonald and 


K ct .. . 

frugal dier on their household, 
against Sidney’s inclinations. 

The second volume is notable 
chiefly for its social glamour. In it 
wo see the Webbs moving at ease 
among die Edwardian great. “The 
more cliques you liave access to the 
broader the foundations of your 

S swor to get things done." Arthur 
a) four almost bewitched them 
with his ohai'in. The infant Labour 
Forty left them cold ; they toyed 


John IO tne Hidden topic, x wtu never 

Morley of collectivism. He knew tl10 Labour mombers of the LCC, 

the Asquiths and Haldanes, the JJ® » ,° ur ^3,-J 1 i5 r « « a JlT «? MacDonald putting about the story 
rising young men of his day. He “gfj X, rl “ c * £ that the Webbs were lining their 

had surprisingly strong views on ^ ° •+.' P L ILl n ^, packets with LSE money. This 

church restoration (against) asvd on 2L? .* wound was not forgiven or forgotten 


diary uses - . , auu iiuuuui III ijuu-h. aiiu lomiicw ri«inv vnmlB niPii nf hlR rinv Hfl “™«“ nanu sue vnacu i«< km ui 

artistry, her letters are dwotu ml the Labour Party bitterly for taking had sum^nSv strona vie£s on renunciation of self”. During the 
unformed expression of feeling, Sidney away from her in the 1920s (aSst^d Sn secret engagement, they set up a 

essentially sdf-regwdlns and sell- she y als0 y ]iked ^ have Sidney 1 S! love nest in St iohn’s Wood, 1 in 


and Labour in 1900-14, and resented 


Indulgent, leading nowhere. The 
subject ot Beatrice’s letters is Bea- 
trice : the subject of Sidney's letters 
is also Beatrice, when it is not some 


around the house, as well she 
might: slio was not a steady worker 
and w8s liable to an undue amount 


Sidney Ijte r n t ii re- ^ ( r a5ier V " B shoc^e^^ bv ^ ove nest* in* St John’s Wood," Ju 
.. literature (ratter, snqc^j^by Herbert Spencer’s house, where. they 


A portrait of Princess Louise Rudziunll , nie Hohenzollem , patii 
Elisabeth-Louisa Vigde-LeBrun, probably in 1802. It it one of Ai 
in the sale of Fine Oltl Muster Pictures at Christie’s on Friday , i 



Goethe's and Ibsen’s lack 
gclical object, correctly noting the 
absence of a civic sense in the 
English literature of the nineteenth 
for Socialism, that 
academic ideal like 


interviewed trade union leaders ; 
" widi both of us ”, Beatrice wrote 
firmly, “our work stands first and 
our union second". 

No. dear, I do not even look at 


pockets with LSE money. This 
wound was not forgiven or forgotten 
and was repaid with interest in 
1931. Sidney’s skill in creating die 
LSE emerges clearly. Although the 
Webbs strove "constantly to make 
a governing body in which the City 
and the public . . . would have confi- 
dence ”, it was the greatest rejection 


seen the light of day on merit alone. 
True, the editors, rightly, have omit 


From power to passion 


re9sloiis of emotion, as in the len- 
of " 


VINCENT O'SULLIVAN : 

Butcher & Co 

64pp. Oxford University Press. 

LIJi/Dr • 

BARBARA NORMAN : 

Selected Poents, 1940-1972- 
113pp. Tuba Press. £2.80. 


pre 

tier opening 
Things ”: 

Here are garden things sHo loved, 
For her eyes we look 
At wisteria in her bit'thday'.s mouth 
That falls ncross pine and bnck 
Towards tile house and tho shaded 


Where I and my children take ™ 


_ . „ , ‘ love’’. Love becomes suittothliiR 

Only Natural both so necessary and so Impossible 
to achiove that whether considered 
ns presence or absence, it ussunios 
metaphysical properties, us in a 
Imunllngly powerful symbolic poem 
(“The Goto") which etuis: 

Ii would not open ami it would not 

, , riiise. 

It cast no shadow from . its 


r 

foni 

iicutlL 

uni, Ot uui JiuiiKifljT 

for pas5ionato li« 


A fresh tomboy zost fi 
pluces, people and oniaitj 
strong part, of her Hating 
capneitj 
tion 


on bet- prowess as social scientist 
and investigator. When My Appren- 
ticeship appeared, she was " utterly 
InfuJIy uncertain of its 
value Underneath various ration- 
alizations of a political character, it 
suited her to keep Sidney at home 
and out of politics. 

The Webbs are not in paperback 
— perhaps the most unanswerable 


’*,»»• m,, uhi, i a en c b ", it was tne greatest rejection 

no such change your photograph. It is too hideous D f national cultural tradition that 
nv centuries", for anything. Do be done in a grejj y^as possible in the 1890*. nor 


one ale ha ftnd painfully uncertain of its 
ant material, but even so, one signs vnllta ,\ T Tmi*!ln«-»A «.nin..o roi-1 
for Beatrice's largely unpublished 
diaries as the rem thing of which 
these letters ' are only a faint 
shadow, One sighs in vain, for the 
two highly suggestive volumes selec- 
ted from Beatrice’s diaries wliioh 
appeared after her death liave gone 
out of print, eo be replaced, or 
rather not replaced, by a Cttadwyck- 
Healey microfilm, - ' ‘ ’ 


counters! 1 ’ - A c0 - t " plcx - W*** °* 


verdict of posterity, excluding them 
refer 

. . :ept e 

they wished to- exclude. 


from- the social science culture they 


helped bo create, except at the level 
they wished to- exclude, that of 
private relationships ' and ■ bib- 


. - , a»flL- dlminWes the freshness of the 

so that If.wilUl published letters. The first two 
words and . tho # ‘f yohtmes, which take us to 1912, 
on lha characteristics « '1: ™^ r nun ...,i mAmnrnM*. on 


Nat n sprig of that blue flare 
For our gricvhig’s badge. 


monstrous lu-ight. 
Whaiovor touched tho void hefora 
it, died. 


graphical- commentary. Royden 
Harrison’s forthcoming authorized 

j-t"; a .m.: volumes, wtuen utters us iu ww, xoswat., Tha Webb of universal interests 

SSc Sr b1?»Sl&^'K, [ » € w31b's .^""volSme, if ”«e «S “Snfj “t Z The S p»ee teken by the love. Lory, ■>" 

® PeT^V, »' human natmc In the mu.oum. quite re.mrk.ble. It f, Ae centre- ”* ^? k Krf?nX;,Y « V# . , «lSSS 

wildness, the is aware rijgt ® ® r 1 J® = ^ pre wra . As f beir pro j ect8 the letters con- piece of the three volumes. Sidney, J!® 1 bfJongod to, a Liberal 

recommemtea uy if. k- . nhniiiwt And trnrir. Association 1” was still in 1891 say- 


can come for many 
Where young Beatrice Potter was 
forcibly self-indulgent. Sidney Webb 
before marriage is distinctly inter- 
esting and has much more to say in 
hia letters. 

One strength of this collection Is 
that they show, better than anything 
elso, what Sidney Webb, "a kind 
of stone wall on which fruit will 
grow but needing a good deal of 
sun was really like, w opposed 
to what Beatrice later thought ha 
should be like. Another and 
greater strength is that it chronicles. Sidney 
in great detail the ups and downs of rea sona1 
Sidney's courtship of Beatrice in ends"), 

The space taken by the lovo'story, 
ni 


anything _ 

suit... and let me have your head 
only— it is the head only that 1 am 
marrying 1” Unfortunately, it was 
not all of Sidney’s heed that she 
was marrying, only those parts of it 
which advanced her career as a 
social scientist. The Sidney who 
read Job and Thomas & Kempis for 
solace, who read the whole of 
Goethe in German (and was shocked 
by Ids “ Ibseuke " emphasis on sell 
realization), who analysed 
jjesua type *’ and wanted 


the 

a "re-tell- 

of the Christ Story” (Christ, 
felt, was Jacking in “ a 


reasonable calculation of means to 
was no use to Beatrice. 
The Webb of universal interests 
shown in the courtship letters slniplj 


he will n-y any thing once, like the 
girl in Max Miller's song. A Porter 
Folio (1969) added a nice dramatic 
monologue by a dinosaur and one 
good poom hinting at narrative 
(“An unimportant Tragedy"), 
some more satire on contemporary 
treti din ess — relieving for tho feel- 
ings but only nassini ' 


VALERIC QILL1E5 * 

Each Bright Eye 

Selected Poems 1971-1976 

52pp. Edinburgh : Canongate. £2.95. 

CIIRI8TY nttOWN : • 

Of Snails and Skylnrlca 

7Dpp. Seclcer and Warburg. £2.90. 


no end and no beginning— 


light, 


lugs but only passingly trench ant. ^he 
' The Last of England *-- - 

some liberated verse 


r °dph-talking prii .clpal 


The Last d/ England (197D) ha? character of the titie-sequan;e‘ lit 

* Lpely Yincent OjSullivan's Butcher & Co There is scarcely' a poem 


Barbara Norman’s Selected Poems There was mo wind, no sound, no 
were written between 1940 and the 
vear of her death, 1972, and It is 
hard to understand why so fow of 
them, spa re/ bleak though they 
were, were published during her 
lifetime. Hers wo-9 a spirit which, 
for much of the time, felt itself to 
be literally in hell, a hell where ■ 
between the women and the men, 
a moving wall . of shadow, 

, . , impassable — 

the cold, prey snake of Will— 
of the ongiving. the unglve, 
and all the ungivablc. 


only tlie dead night swinging — 

And all about, the dosolntlon nf u 
loveloss iund. 

In his Introduction to Barbara 
Norman’s poems John Hcath-Stuliha 
points out that tne feminine poeiic 
voice is generally lyrical and “ com- 
mitted n - - - 

than the 


dangers, however, end 
her quarry the result » 
poetic, as In. a serwetf » 
poom (“For 
her memory of * 

Indian song with the w® 
daughter: , .jm 

Years after, I remembprej ^ 
At a birtii fresh from 


Leavis for its accouut secular 
Vocation, published in a special 
^ 'edition "for the Use of HM 
Forces " in wovtlme, and now out 
of print In this country) and Our 
Partnership. The period after 1912, 
meant to be the subject of 


geueraiuy lyrical und " com- l«j .Jm 

more absolutely to passion My daughier was wosn™ _ ^ 
e male voice over Is”. The With curds still covering ^ 
of Valerie Gillies in Each Crenmy-wblte frolD ntTll f n Kr j* 

E»C Bl’fl tn fnr.vnnaiii.fi n 


poems _ 

Bright Eye are so far-ranging in 
theme, mood and treatment tlut it 




^Beafrite’s unwritten Our Pilgrim- 
C W, corresponds to the third volume 
.vot the letters, but though these 
i/ cover new ground they are sadly 
pyretic in human interest compared 
r with die two earlier volumes. Nor 
ft lost all. The recent collective 


firm rather than illuminate. Tho 
FabUn Society lias been cut down 
to size many times by post-war 
scholarship; the letters fill in tha 
details. The New Statesman pro- 
duces some Interesting business let- 
ters, but the substance was known 
through Hyami's history of die 
paper. The letters give Rttle sense 
of the Webbs' achievement as 
scholars after their marriage, be- 
cause they rarely needed to write 
to each other. They are quite good 
on Beatrice's earlier modus operand i 


uvuiiiuiu viiu iiBRiLa , ( ■ . — , ; ' — - r . i •*’ m • — j- 7 " •* "4 * v * 7. 

0! the writing ; Miss TO 8» But I naturally -want to act imo the mainsucatu of Labour poll- 
lies amount to tne one hito parliament if I can ", an ainbl- tics when Henderson replaced Mac- 


tho poems are still 
und often satirical In 'the "old way 
r a furious novellst/savs aha fucks 
for her health’s sake "), rhyme is 
Jess used, and (because of 1 the 
acquaintanceship ■ with Latin 
poetry ?) ode-like poems ore fav- 


°& eu * 8»omic with his cousin, the narcissistic aes- 
Jd way theie and elitist Baldy Crlticus, " 
provide some amusingly grotesque 
moments:' “ 

You sAttZf never know ■■ • 

he tells Butcher 
what true art means 
ho-hum B, thinks 

. grizzles a mean knife along the 


’ . v. Sidl 1 " Wofirariiv'nf Vi,- as an investigator of cooperation. 

So swift her birth, Meet 

' putted all the private papers relat- 
i Big to ~ 


The Play 


As a gigantic harp in Vermont 
Played in the hills by the air 



Upon her body the.etefwlj^ 

That had coated it In 
A small Venus rising, sw .v- 

A dozen grace notes tf. • 

■ 'Maeve, the hiwticrt^^ 

Christy 

T5* 


autobiography, -v* -r „ 
i, Eke hfe. prose, 


verse, 

direct, 

u 1 1 if 


un soi 


them. To. their finished 
PfMuct. die letters are but a step 
the road, and any reader of 
P® bloaraphy will find it hard 
what be takes away from 
Sj ft at is new. This impression 
^increased by the Substantial edi- 
, •SJ* recitative, which is often 
Interesting than the letters 
‘iffiMirates, chiefly because it is 
SSI? i ,“™ed with ■ important 
t*wU 1 from Beatrice's diaries. 


in some countries, not tnrned 'out 
to be a dead duck, Beatrice’s indi- 
vidual status would have been much 
higher. As Sidney saw in 1890, 
Beatrice was investing her talents 
for little return: *‘I fear these 
Co-op societies — even the best of 
them — are not much use as social 
tissue.” Had cooperation .become, a 
burning Issue in the twentieth’ cejv 
tury, Beatrice, as the leading Eng- 
lish authority, would have had a 
status quite independent of Sidney. 
The first volume, begins with 


nf , ' t . Tne iirsi volume ucsiua win* 

1 f the r-etersol of conven- Beatrice’s letters before she met 


quite 

piece of the three volumes. Sidney, 
alternately .ebullient and tragic, 
does most of the writing ; Mist 
Potter’s replies 

word “No”. Tho letters raise 
doubts as to whether the Webbs 
were not more effective single, he 
as a lively cockney, she as au 
original upper-class young woman, 
before marriage took both .Into a 
milieu of humdrum scholarship 
which suited neither. 

Beatrice, neither Fabiau nor 
Socialist, had admired Webb’s 
writing, and he liers. “Something 
between a London card and a Ger- 
man professor", lie nevertheless 
struck her by his “imaginative 
warm-heartedness" — hardly bis 
dominant quality after she had got 
hold of him. In April 1890 he asks 
Beatrice to be his “Mentor”. In 
May tiie Mentor became a- Socialist, 
a characteristic triumph for pari 

Sidney (lying 1 awake r.eading 
Thomas k Kempis to kero calm) 
agreed perforce to a working com- 
pact. “Think of fns as a married 
" die exhorted. Sidney 


never yet bdongod to a Liberal 
Association j ” was still in 1891 say- 


was possible in tlie 1890s, not 
because of what it included (which 
continued existing developments) 
but because of what It implicitly 
excluded. It embodied to perfection 
Sidney's view that “ literature joins 
with theology” in encouraging a 
“ curious ignoring of the public 
duties (of citizenship otc) ,r and 
looked to a world where “ the 
expert in organizing men ” trained 
in economics or sociology would 
form “the dominant class of the 
future ”, 

The third volume (1912-47) shows 
the Webbs tus public figures rather 
than as Fabians or scholars. The 
Fabian Society took on a chiefly 
negative significance for, them, as a 
wny of stopping tile antics of Colo 
ana others. (Its jubilee iu 1934 was 
celebrated with sandwiches,) It was 
hardly n positive involvement. Sid- 
ney, drifting away from . Beatrice 


'^May, - 1945 clMv-Byed egalitarianr 

■ parts of “PreaSing, To .?h fi Con- Blg ^* ck ■ the lf J*?". 

verted ’’. keep; tha mg flying).. God MeriP* » ' a J 5v 7, es “Etcher 

is .still- thqre'- (“ <5od us a*Sui?dr- - rU s * . until -you - catch 

8?Qa,at ^ ndkeddh^ed arid her 'hf&u \ 

' riSSt i rans ^ atjD «s» After Martial you'll find, \tyhcn you thimbifvdn 
(W72), have a lot to be said for her ■, 

them James Micliie’s rhvmed ver- your lips push dlrt. frohi a - 

Kfons have more punch, blit Porter’s , skull. 

are more .»?ke Latin epigrammatic The colloquial vigour : of 0‘SUlii- 
ve ! SB \ van's language rarely flags through- 

Limng In A Calm Country (1975) out tills sequence, whose .imaglna- 


thdspirit makes a music too, 0/ mo. 


: 1 And lam playbd upon by airy thought 
And make an air for you , an air for me, 

%?n 5 ^ e J ta,7di,l .8 U P in the hills 
1 illit 


woman . , 

all, “a good «oo tne reversal or conven- Beatrice's tetters oerore sne met agreed to look «t the question 

other novelist-poets Ip vjMl-i SeeiS^ ifeS * l ,t be stressed Sidney, followed by Sidney’s letters «Y rom the point of view of health 

ud more easily that) rnelr lq ve life. It is pos- for the same period. Her dominating At the time Beatrice concealed the 

her father^ telllng that f acC tbat she ! was in love with 


telling that 


TaU md strange from m idio ns 0 f shoulders, 

Man against the skd, man become a harp 

Olvm^off melodious airs in’ summer time 
And venting harmonious tones in winter* 


is 'merely : prosaic, f#|- 

Ch risiy Brown tal0 5J in « u: B|i 'JqJWSS ; - case 
lyric Ihspi«tion. .cgfc ^ tb 
rarely, and it -«• 

honesty aS weU « g,r l 6 

rionauinwlvemwitw jf 


other! 


Beast 

The 

foot. 


want to read ** 

Is, as ha caJ.ls it hirw^' 


Instrumerit • . . .. ouiiuw 
A tiling 

■ of immense inriim 11 ?!® .... 
is ray musa. 1 .. .- 

Yet it sangonceind^ 9 

escaping from tw^JJL; > • . . ^ 

■ dm! somehn*^ t ! er ^^ 

I could almost : tave . . 


has some, very neat and typically tive power is at times comparable . • *. • 

Porter topography (“At The Castle with that of Ted Hughes*3 Crow. . •’ ! ’ ' . 5 Received' from heaven and ahum hnnU ' 

Hnf °i *” tin: . State The directly personal lyrics vUllch ; .. > fc 

ina jf e «P the first half of tile bapk’^; r !, Asxf maii could Maine a hdri j 
. . Jfeat im. -^mosc of them evoking in 1 detail ' ' . . To pluck out of him the dalibhr 

movement on. much that has, gone New Zealand’s places and people— J ' ' r • nun tne delight 

before. - His and Hers" shows a are relatively traditional. Like the . 


Hotel, Taunton”), where the. State 
pf .the Nation is the subject 
verse of this poem is a 1 


. in the hills 
delight of his spirit. 


goad deni more ease in handling Butcher poems, though iq quieter 
the rhyming poem ; the verse £s .for! ,■ 'idiom, these are subtly ivonJc e|*/.[c^56555 


SSTi: {®°L Sidney was, ning pronun 
ate to a ^i Passion- Chamberlain, ni*vm 

ike ■„„* jWlirful degree ; she was intermittently but ardently through 
islon ofl?”?,/® 1 .® after the great the 1880s, ht 

Min (olte. llfe J or J 08 , 6 ? 11 Cnam- from her. W. — - , 

r. had* pwgIVS 0UB ^ *° ° e her fpther) ulty of managing other people s 
[ Sidney sff i er i. b y- In marrying business” also shows in her account 
■* not much more - e — -““‘w*- drink and 


iicf niupi wu“* — met tnat sne : wan m wuu 

Victorian tuiulonsiffl how Joseph Chamberlain, leaving Sidney 
business, show her as she to Interpret her rejection as o mlx- 
-w m „„ B „i „-,e been if she had been- a tur9 0 f contempt. and heartlessness, 

se 6f “Beauty am and a natural successor to the, After the failure at Glasgow, Sidney. 
”, as Sidney firm. Long before she met Sidney, changed “by- a hurricane of 
boot was on she had acquired the habit' of run- feeling 1 ', bonttoued to' propose' in 

o;j « ond Tnwnh i„ u .. ...km ,l.a 


ning prominent men ; and Joseph 
whom sho pursued 


* , oE . lier life cSSSS from her What>e callcd “ her _fae- 


any, rate after the great the 1880s, had surely much to fear 


every letter, 
?roloy that “ 1 
ensnge the wori 


almost' 
counts; 
could 

respoi — — v 

in Westminster Abb 
life and his to 6 1 _ . 

“ Service 1 Tn practice, 


using the 
ether "we 
Beatrice 


responded to this line, and prayed 
" 'iey to raise her 
higher level of 


ypa to m "wtmuen more of ^wmIiie war against drink and msantlTer or daring Sidney a drop 

Sidne/g best of things, immorality^ as a volunteer housing his "egotistical loquacity f . Sidney, 

rather s 


, jjghatd Bberhart ; ; 


yrmwe rather a manager. “I have Turned out tivo WM more, or less taciturn for the 

5«fata and nn Utey i ld yu— reading women this week for leading bad next fifty years. ‘ . •; :.- ; 

Epping- ; 6n picnics in lives”. Curiously advanced in som e not realize your real 

fe&W make JfSS^S We 

have the ideas which, can deliver 


the 


world." Thus Sidney, courting; 

-by- appealing no 1 *er*Sfiise pf 


A new volume of short stories 
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; Indiidiftg two novellas, a stunning 
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Donald, riilored n world wIiltl* lie • 

wus u figure in lii.x own and 

where nix wife cmild um pursue Ji i in. 

Sidney became u I'uliiiei.iu iigiuu, 
hut bus le iters tlin«nv little liulu <m 
lien der son’s rebuilding of the 

Labour Puilv in 39 14 -22. Thu 
Webbs' plans for scholarly rural ro- 
ll re meat were rliormiuhlv messed up 
by the unforeseen success of Labour 
after Uie war, which in porsnnu] 
terms was ail intrusion ; Rem rice 
turned to the writing of auto- 
biography as com pen sat ion for he- 
coining a Wesuui nster wife. ( II is 
characteristic tliut the letters no 
more reveal why the Webbs de- 
cided to throw in their lot with — ■■ ■ „ 

Labour, than why Beatrice even- 
tually threw in her lot with Sid- Director of the LSE In 1919, before 
ne -V> choosing Beveridge.) His first 



■I hook pint l> far John Rctallack ftp Richard 
Shirley Smith : one of the illustrations 
io Brian North Lee's article on the artist 
in The Private Libniiy (Volume 10:2. 

Miip/i. The Private Libraries Association, 
Ravelstvn, South View Road, Pinner , 
Middlesex. L8 per annum). Shirley Smith 
teas still at school when he was introduced 
to wood engraving ftp David Jones ; though 
his engraved bookplates are few, they 
represent an interesting aspect of his work, 
and one spanning most of his career . He 
is best known as a hook illustrator for, 
among others, 'The Golden Head Press, the 
Folio Society, Oxford University Press , uni/ 
Falter and Faber. 


For post-war n 
foresaw mass ubSS"' »*• 
perhaps civil war l 2t >nhfl ' » 
i tiling class would ■ 

welfare suite), 
cn tns trophic 1,, ■ 

would be 

use war", she iES&* : t 
Beveridge report bUj? 1 **' 
it pleasanter to “ t c hi a r 4 
work, just ns she h a S 1,8 f 'i 
1,10 huge iniquities" 
generosity) of the \r.,, ^ w! 
I-untl in 1886. Th e 
the uged lady desnwaJfi?** 1 

a {hlack-inarket?)Lt.i& 
cu i 1 osltics. rd O '^b'lSks aff t,} 

between those who “me? JS 
relationships, and -those Sf? 
nt hygienic and Scl«K& 

"5°« «* ** whole of 
Sidney found Ids New sj#£t 
literary editor. J. c, SouC? 
a salon Mosleyite, rathe? 
gurdo, but Beotrlco dinughi -1 
sox episodes" were the 3,* 

efi 1 11 \h a ?P C/witcr left uC 
Sidney Webb advises Shoff 
stock exchange investment «r 
view to nitmniidiig tax Big. 
“I mn ra tlier tempted k£T : 
iden of buying sound lain 
ordinary shares ” lvrote SfCj 
19 ?5 l described liv Boairfce b t 
imd-1920s as "merely • -t 
through die part of MP"l ft 
struck Beatrice In 1923 u ■* 
a perfect person — almost loo erf . 
for this wicked world". 

The Webbs’ advertisem&ji h 1 
country scat is a jewel, v. 
Beatrice's growing preotap* 
witli the servant problem it& :■ 
further nttention. The Gss ' 
Strike (which Sidacy passedii 
Public Record Office, conj^ ■ 
of the miners) led to hensci 
" trade unionism as a mgrt ' 
of maladjustment' 1 , a viowi 
glad to find Uie Hammonds A 
As to the distress fund fori: 
wives mid children, “Nejiiwi; 
noy nor 1 would have given i* . 
ro it if no ono would biirij 
Uio wiser”. On education, te 
remained a firm deuomioai&l 
seeing agnustics ns only oaf, '• 
i in in | mi lion among ninny, id k. 
fur religious schools because t| 
were religious. In South 
Bcutrico prusciently noted ‘*Jr 
advent of Labour repreaut j: 
uf u very inferior sort* Ijr 
smashed up ftlio local gowet 
iiiuchiiio. All iu all, thi sft. 
political frouuu/Hw do not 
io much, 

Professor Muckenzlo's min? 
kmiwlcdgo of the Fabian ®J 
has provided an edition of » 
interesting correspondence; 
the long term discussion \dj 
Webbs must centro on war* 
rmlicr than on porsous, ofl P 
rnth cr thou on episodes. 


wmiwui) limn niij vuuu n>v even* 

tually threw m her lot with Sid- Director of the LSE in 1919, before preferable to nationalism for any voenuon of leadership in the Siiimi- 

ny ' 1 choosing Beveridge.) His first but one or two industries Are- ral ” unueured “fulfilled by the 

Sidney's career was meteoric. He address at Seaham asserted, in a markable episode in 1930 showed USSR Communist Party ", Their 

■ joined the hitherto despised ILP in mining seat, c *The Labour Party is Sidney’s attitude. He wrote to book, published in 1936 repru- 

1912, got on to the National Execu- "Ot, as - is so often ignorantly Beveridge complaining that coloured sented views formed in 1932 or 

tivo in 3916, topped the poll for the asserted, a Party of Labourers . . students had been joining the earlier, when the contrast between 

fixocutlve in 1919, and wus choiinitm The key figure in the local party League Against Imperialism, “u Lite United States and England mid 

of the Labour Party in J923 (when ivns the Coil grega tin mi list minister : were alias for Communism, which R mss in. nnHums 


ffis 1 by 1 M m m?.n?cfiirrii 1922 HejU'ice bogmt by making a good 

“ “bv 1 ^; 


J djjdorstimd their lives? '* she Hsked. clfauS^ she had fellen 1 ?,, W the Sovie, 

L s hu. wrote them a series of hoiueW love Otters to whom 


ueneve uer woiKing lire was over, wnr .L-™nm«' kC, u V y - V ur cnl conclusions" before thev set uuik 

her nerves remained as bad us over, JnSiifiSS, r ^ clau,,c ! 10 d a cuculat- foot in Russia : their visit did not herself a Commuinsi in 

whereas Sidney’s inability to worry, A# Im/ 7 f ° l her Labour women, significantly change them «AH°{ 1 lust years, but Mnrxisin did not 
whether over Palestine or Nazism L-nm ^nn^Y.^ 61 '’ 1,U|1 A® ba done know is Sim sSJlet Russia ffi” V Uo k Ht «»■ Morxism was 
readied, a Buddhistic level of sereu- r!,,^i es 1,K . d Sidney to succeod, n wish ^ which tend/ m ‘he only aspect of Soviet Russia 

ity. ill later life. Beatrice hod a “ seat, Boutrice tnight distort?!!* Jufimei^fiiS Ho£ lrft hw cold. ‘‘Sidt.ev and I 

serious breakdown in 1916, which T«Kn... ?.' lc « rcd , the swim of tri CB before denar ture nlromlv i not orthodox Marxists, neitiior 

she saw as ‘'the turning point frpm S i , t wus > old «i B speaking h! a waf she Lad nmS S° that [Marx] Invented 

middle' to • old nie”, mid was nor tristful ta iL' N ahnost sfiokeu of the Laliour Party Bea- Hm, S lld ecanouric const itu- 

.ul>lo to tackle any work coil sistcmly 81,&ctat r or - The Webbs’ ambi- trice . feared her honk wnldH J,,A.n 11011 of , lll 9 Soviet Union". What 

for sevci-al yeaw. Another break- }}% n * ?L C ™ cur fe« uncommon. out“amiemeSini(&nM nttmeted them was Hint the Soviet 
down followed in 1927. with mf-m-. So long m the Liberals are uro- C1 “c 11C « *,. nn , Jn ' constitution “ bore out our Cnnsiifn- 


of her husband's constituency wore rny l ‘ ,n, Ior - y - . planned society will ccndnlv mkS SS "^ Marxism but Comte's reli- 
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Soviet Russia that she was 
put their marriage back on ii 

oMior^vSlf. ^ oInB Bn 1,,s1 

Sidney’s effort to write 
wife nlmost dally wlien awr 
her adds some, but hot inu< 
uble information about 
government in 1924 nnd 1929 
on the Palestine question 
latter period, thou eh turnl 


UUI - ,,UI rnuen, ren- , winen rnev ciiuiu urejv uook. itus repre- calleeiivi«ra ,, 

uble information about Cabinet £? c explain. Tims Sidney called the sci,c ? d »ot au English Fabian con- dal? ft, "t „ pl ^.work'ng 
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semi-official letters on . Palestine '^ e ralastroplios ivhicli arise when 
^ colonial mattors must now be P, 3 thouglits prewiJl Long ngo, in 
waitable in the files. What, for Sf Sftitey had d£narag£l 

instance, did Sidney as Colonial „ , d Malmesbury’s memoirs nnd 

Sen-Oto foresee as the future of „* 1 ,,P maiIc despatches" as being T> * 1 P 

Africa? Unfortunately not much *<> *» with real history: |< 1 (Yn TC f\ T nOCCO 

S on ln the Cabinet itself, and aEter - he paid the ivlgll Lo UI D<lobcl2G 
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|l^ ated .BfOatet indulgence 3n ^32. Beatrice told her chapter on marttimp y in direcrlv riir«o««J^i en .?. st _ at . os .novor 

than _eiiy previous offspring j but 


was a 'voaby^ thougli one very neor their actual don, there j 8 a highly relevmn naval forces of euenw ,ne 

treated with greater indulgence 3n 1^32. Beatrice told her chapter on maritime ^Insurance directly threatened S i a ^ CS .‘ ,UV0 J 
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are cngiuved the alluart 
" He made commerce to 
war.” In this coimccdofl, IM**2 
might well have underlined »*- 
tliut British ** command of 
did not, arid could not 
Runrnntee freedom of f 
the high seas. Indeed. . f 

Trafnlgm- encouraged a ren 

guerre da course, vM*!**# 
for a time In ht^If/.®^r^gi 
raids on British shippu# “ • 
ocuun. ’■ ^ 

Doubtless the East_J^ 
deserved a place in dm 
i he coiitont of the cnap'r. ^ 
area Is episodic. In 
events in the Indian 
this period are not easil " e x2*tf 
with action in , 
thpatre, tha Atlantic. Not 
the Nupulednic Wars 
merciul cailtro of P* v i2-i5; * 
ward from, North si 

Neivfouiidlartd towards ,J . • 

China. -.■•■Ji** 

Drawing with d * SCI, ?j^v 
the large fund of se ^”, Jjrc 4 * 1 
as well as on manuscript , $ 

L'inSrlnffl. fT 1 "!? K 


Keynes ti 
(He also 


r„du S Si,.ly/^oV , S Sm ^ * 

s to contest a umveisity seat, ists . ... we have always advocated resolved iimlw .u : merchant marine •»« * . 
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The necessity of being Stendhal 


By Robert Alter, 


RITA MAY : 

Stendhal and the Age of Napoleon 
«2 dd New York: Columbia Uni- 
VJSi y Press. $18.70. 

-[ diink that In order to be great 
in any sphere ", the thirty-five-year- 
old Stendhal noted in his journal, 
i decade before he would discover 
Us vocation as a novelist, “it is 
necessary to be oneself.” Behind a 
baffling array of masks and Imper- 
sonations, he in fact managed to be 
utterly his own man, and in his 
fiction be worked out rigorous 
stylistic and technical! correlatives 
for being himsedf, in uncampromds- 
foe resistance to the literary norms 
of his age, so that lie wrote, as lie 
liked to »y, for the readers of 1885 
tnd the twentieth century. All this 
nukes biographical considerations 
particularly important in tile criti- 
cism of Stendlhal, and nukes lilm a 
particularly fascinating subject for 
biography, though on elusive one os 
treQ. Committed as he was to a 
lifelong strategy of taking evasive 
action, and endowed with a sensibi- 
lity rich in contradictions and in 
mercurial shifts of feeling, be defies 
uiy neat formulation. 

Over the past thirty years an 
impressive amount of first-rate 
criticism of Stendhal has been writ- 
ten in English, but there is still no 
satisfactory biography of him. The 
only two full-scale treatments ln 
English before Gita May, the blo- 


iusive one os 


grophies by Matthew Josephson 
(1946) and Joanna Rdchardscn 
(1974), are bom popular works in 
die pejorative sense, Josephson 
being preferable because, tor all his 
lack of subtlety, he at least has the 
advantage of Uktaft Stendhal and 
admiring his work. 

Gita May, unlike her two pre- 
decessors is a serious scholar of 
French literature, and she writes 
with professional authority about the 
I/ienuy tradition and cultural set- 
“««, of which Stendhal 

developed. Hie title of her book, 
perhaps the publisher's idea, is some- 
what misleading, since, no special 
weight is given tp die' age oF 
Napoleon. Similarly, the publisher’s 
claim that Stendhal is here analysed 
io the light of the Important re- 
search that has appeared in the Inst 
twenty years ” is not borne out by 
the book : Mrs May's scholarship is 
admirably up to date but it does not 
especially reflect any recent 
advances in understanding, nnd the 
two works she draws on most fre- 
quently me Henri Martineau’s Petit 
jncfion/iflire stendhalien (1948), the 
indispensable guide on factual mat- 
i i’ J e an Prfivosfs fine study 
°* Imcglnative processes, La Cr4a- 
, Hon eftez Stendhal (1951). 

Mrs May has made a conscien- 
tious. well-informed effort to encom- 
'Fw 51 « CQl ? 1 Plex subject but I think 
row Stendhal finally eludes her. 

■ one is best on backgrounds, contexts, 
“rcumstantial derails, everything 
mat surrounds but does not con- 

tbe life. The author of books 
M Diderot and Madame Roland, she 
Places special emphasis on Stend- 
antecedents among the pfiilo- 
a D d other eighteenth -century 
■wr iiers. Ibis Is not a new view but 

• ®H d large just, and in 
I SSiJSW 1 ®^ t * ie iumgulng case of 
i D Bls L “*> unfimshed novel, 

tf ’ I 1 **?®, Protagonist Is a kind 
L^Ib , Julion Sorel, Mrs May 
Tangly proposes some French 
S novelis of the eighteenth 
^ntury as explicit models. 

.minn^?i.] eve ^ °f biographical nar- 
S^Ais^general concern with 
1 dari^ tS J eads V* a meticulous sren- 

* selected externui 

■ formed ore P r ® clse W 

APPBBMn the architecture atld 

; i.Bnob& G LS C B ®y le hortie in 

I' r *iWen£' B ]2? , -!* ,ou S contrasting 
Henri Beyle's grand- 
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Litlier just n round tlic corner. 
Similar attention is devoted to poli- 
tical activity in the streets of Gren- 
oble during the 1790s; to the fucial 
features of young Henri’s school- 
mates; and, later in the life, to such 
dcmi-ls of accouLrenient as the uni- 
form worn by Beyle when he was a 
second lieutenant of die Sixth Dra- 
goons. This sort of circumstantiality 
surely has its place in fleshing out 
a life, but what is disquieting Is 
that when Mrs May moves from 
ambiance to the man and his work, 
tiie is too often cither vague, or pat, 
or inaccurate, or sometimes all 
three. 

Much of the difficulty resides in 
her prose, which is unfortunately 
not adequate to the subject. Mrs 
May's writing, though serviceable 
enough, is a bit mechanical, and 
it repeatedly exhibits a suscepti- 
bility to formulaic phrasing. When 
Beyle's mother died, “ his world 
came to an end ", When he arrives 
In Italy after coming over the dan- 
gerous Saint Bernard Pass, he is 
said to have survived an " epic 
journey". In tiie course of his 
" checkered career ”, lie comes to 
Austria, where, predictably, “ the 
legendary charm of Vienna worked 
its magic upon him Thinking of 
marriage, he is supposed to possess 
“a long-dierished dream of finding 
the perfect companion of bis life. 
The point is not merely that such 
recourse to cliches causes local an- 
noyance, but that ft betrays a 
failure to think very precisely about 
whatever is being discussed. To in- 
voke long-cherished dreams about 
life-companions is simply to avoid 
the grainy particularity, the plain 
pragmatic aspects, the cloudy ambi- 
valence, of Stendhal’S intermittent 
marriage schemes; and to talk of 
the legendary charm of Vienna 
mainly deflects us front the con- 
crete experience of a quixotic, emo- 
tionally rudderless, aesthetically 
inclined young careerist named 
Beyle who was in Vienna with die 
French army In 18D9. 

• This sort of writing ultimately 
reflects a blithe confidence In the 


nature of the men himself. Occas- 
slonally, a clichd is actually rated es . 
a principle of analysis. Thus, when 
Beyle leaves for Italy In 1811 upon 
the failure of his long campaign to 
seduce Alexandrine Darn, we are 
told: “There is nothing like a 
change nf scenery to ujuift one's 
spirits after a disillusioning ex- 
perience.” Or when lie decides on 
an excursion to England after his 
difficulties with Countess Clemen- 
tine Curia] perhaps die most tem- 
jKj.stuous of his mistresses, we are 
informed “ Mindful of the adage 
that distance [sic] makes the heart 
grow fonder, Stendhal had derided 
that a journey to England might 
help arrange matters". This last 
instance is a particularly vivid illu- 
tration of what I have called the 
inadequacy of the prose to the 
subject, for It explicitly asks us 
to entertain die notion that Stend- 
hal thought in cliches, and it sug- 
gests a blandness that really 
belongs to die biographer, not her 
subject. 

As these examples may indicate, 
Mrs May is not very strong on 
questions of motives and relations. 
Her perspective is not at. all psycho- 
analytic, nor is there any reason It 
should have been, but in her earnest 
desire somehow to get below die 
more surface of things, She some- 
times punctuates her narrative with 
little Freudian gestures. The term 
“ subconscious ’’ pops up . every 
thirty pages or so, usually in a 
context wbena it actually means 
secret, devious, ulterior, uncon- 
scious, or evert' conscious.- . Mrs, 
May observes of one woman with' 
whom Stendhal was involved, that 
she had not the qualities “ to 
satisfy his subconscious desires 
and complexes a statement that 
manages in one breath to make 
questionable use of ‘ satisfy , 
■'subconscious”, and “complexes 

The biography Is on still shakier 
ground when, very occasionally, 
these gestures toward the dimension 
of psychology becomes attempts at 
psychological explanation. Thus, it 
Is " asserted of Angela Pietragnin, 
the Milanese beauty who was a 
recurrent fascination of Stendhal s 
for sixteen years, that she nlso' 
bore a certain physical remblance 
to Alexandrine Daru » tne extent 
that both incarnated a motherly type 
of womanhood that must haVe had 
irrestaible appeal for one who, like 


Buyle, hud experienced the trauma 
of l<i.sing a mother at -a voiy early 
age". Now, the psychological hypo- 
diesis here— from loss of ninther 
to quest for mother-figures — is it- 
self simplistic, but die fact's ulso 
happen lo bo wrong. The evidence 
of con temporary pointings suggests 
that there was no physical resem- 
blance whatever between Alexan- 
drine and Angela, unless all women 
who arc not flat -chested con be said 
to have “ a certain physical resem- 
blance **. More seriously, there Is 
not die slightest indication in 
Stendhal's detailed journal accounts 
that Angela— a magnificent schemer, 
actress, tease, and libertine, « wil- 
ful and unpredictable playmate of 
whom he was sometimes a little 
afraid — ever presented any mater- 
nal aspects to hint. The attribution 
of motive, then, Is questionable, 
and die implication about tha tenor 
of Beyle’s relationship with Angela 
Pietragrua is in any case mis* 
leading. 

The broad strokes of Mrs May's 
biograpliy are more or less faithful, 
blit her fine brushwork is repeatedly 
deficient, mainly because she sees 
Stendhal's inner life and intimate re- 
lations through such a blurry per- 
spective. At times her flat general 
viBws actually lead her to ignore or 
misperceive the clear testimony of 
the sundry autobiographical docu- 
ments. Site asserts, for example, that 
Giulia Riniori, Stendhal's young 
Italian -mistress in his later years, 
“ remained his good friend even 
after her marriage ", though Stend- 
hal, a habitual keeper of sexual 
scores, offers numerically precise 
indications in ltis marginalia that 
he remained her lover, not just her 
friend. Commenting on Stendhal's 
trip to Milan in 1814 to see Angela 
Pietragrua, Mrs May observes, 
“ while he enjoyed Angela’s com- 

K any, he was nn longer in love with 
er”, and cites as a source for this 
conclusion page 1241 of the Pldiade 
edition of the Oeuvres intimes. The 
relevant statement ono finds thorc 
reads as follows : 'jl do not feel the 
intoxication of 1811. . . . But it 
. seems to me that I rim in tits second 
period of love [phrase in English in 
the original] in which there is more 


N.tpfilL-iuik- red versus the Resior- 
iuitnt Mack. The political - implica- 
tion.s uf tliu novel arc crystal 
clear". There- i$ untiling in the first 
sentence, apart from the fashion- 
able term “ binary”, that has not 
been said a hundred times before, 
while tills reader, at any rate, finds 
the political Implications of the 
novel by no means so clear as is 
here asserted. Mrs May is hi gen- 
eral predisposed to discovering 
crystal clarity in Stendhal's novels. 
After the superfluous observation 
that " Both The Red atul the Black 
nnd Lucicn Leuwen present un- 
flattering pictures of French 


society ”, she goes on to assert of 
the latter book that “die message 
Is crystal-clear " ; and again sno 
speaks of “ the message ” being 
dear in a passage cited from La 
Clurrtreuse de Parme. 

Hie same complacent outlook 
which allows Mrs May to imagine 
Stendhal as & man whose motives 
are explainable in terms of adages 
and fixed formulas loads Iter to 
think of those brilliant orchost ra- 
tions of contradictions and multiple 
viewpoints that wore hls novels as 
transmitters of crystal-clear mes- 
sages about politics and society. 
This way of seeing the novels not 
only makes them appear flatter 
than they are, but also on a few 
occasions encourages perceptions 
that have little to do with the facts 
of the novels, like 'her comment on 
tlie usefulness of introducing an 
Italian protagonist into the Battle 
of Waterloo in La Chertreuse : 

" This enables Stendhal to focus ■ . . 
on a theme dear to his heart : the 
artificiality of French manners und 
mores and lihe exaggerated import- 
ance accorded in France, and 
especially in Paris, to those social 
values dint pertain to that suprem- 
ely egotistical emotional disposition, 
amour-propre _ The attitude 
described is admittedly Stendhal’s 
but only a commitment to finding 
crystal-clear messages In novels 
could have enabled anyone to dis- 
cover It as a “thematic focus” In 
the grotesque encounter of armed 


in jv lil-m by hi-l'midlcd inilucviiie 
which uuikcN tin 1 Wiiti'i'iiiii c|)iM)il>; 
nut* of the greni fictLmuil ii-ruln- 
injis of iiKidcrn wiii'fjre. 

I'crluipi biographical critici-.m 
would rjo better by trying firr.i to 
account not for the broad iiu plica- 
tions. and hu ge .schematic design ul 
the fiction but for the minute 
manoeuvres nf language and narra- 
tive technique that define u writer'* 
fictional world as distinctively his 
own. When, for example, Gina pays 
her first visit to tne Prince of 
Parma in La Chartreuse , the event 
is conveyed to us in the following 
words (mv translation): "He re- 
ceived Madame Sansevcrina graci- 
ously, saying subtle and witty wings 
tn her ; but she noticed quiLc dis- 
tinctly that there was nothing 
excessive in the cordial reception. 
— Do you know why ? Count Mosca 
said io her when she returned from 
her audience". The boldness with 
which tho entire scene between Gina 
and the Prince is suppressed, re- 
fused the dignity of fictional render- 
ing, and rite startling Jump, In a 
novelis tic equivalent of a cinematic 
faux raccord, to another time, place, 
and interlocutor, arc features one 
would not easily find in the work 
of any other nineteenth-century 
novelist. They suggest how Stend- 
hal was able to impart such a 
terrific sense of speed, such an in- 
cessant iiioveinunt of labile intelli- 
gence repeatedly veering off from 
the guidelines of established con- 
vention, iu a novel as long as La 
Chartreuse de Parme. 

The facts of a life of course can- 
not unequivocally explain ' the 
mystifying transmutation of experi- 
ence into art, but it would surply 
be interesting to know what in 
Stendhal’s sentimental aud intel- 
lectual education, in his fluctuating 
relations with the books and poli- 
tical institutions and people he 
encountered, might have led him to 
imagine a fictiouui event Ln this 
idiosyncratic way and to rendet it 
in a language of such daring con- 
cision. A carefully discriminating 
attempt' to answer questions of this 
sort might give us the beginnings 
of a biographical criticism that 
could tell us something we did not 
already know as general readers, 
might at least intimate some of the 
' specific processes through winch 
tne writer learned . to become 
uniquely himself. 


Intimacy, confidence, and natural- 
ness ”. The biographer's use of tills 
statement exactly reverses Its mean- 


Such imprecision is by no means 
limited to the treatment of Stend- 
hal’s love-life, though it is particu- 
larly frequent in connection with 
that subject. After reporting Stend- 
hal’s ordeal during tho Russian cam- 
paign, Mrs May cheerfully con- 
cludes : “ As rite retreat from 

Moscow became part of a legendary 
saga, he took growing pride in hav- 
ing been personally involved in this 
epic, and felt it had Immeasurably 
enriched his inslgiht Into human 
nature”. Actually, he felt nothing 
of the kind, though he did think 
he had acquitted himself well as a 
soldier. The retreat from Moscow 
was one of the central traumas of 
Stendhal's life. It threw him into a 
state of severe depression from 
which he took almost a year to 
recover. Far from imagining it had 
enriched his insight, he repeatedly 
spoke of the great retreat as hav- 
ing revealed to him something 
utterly repulsive about mankind 
which he. preferred- not' to content- 
! plate—-” the fi] toy /-aspect- iri Whfcij, 
, : discovered - -hum a ft ity- \nider : 

stress; in a word,' what f saw in 
Russla”( Journal, July 25,1815). 

Much the same- disparity between' 
broad strokes and- fine, prevails here 
in the critical discussion > of the 
novels. The most daunting challenge 
to all literary biographers is how to 



move usefuHy from life to art; Mrs. 
May's general strategy, as her coni- 
. ment on the retreat from Moscow; 
suggests, is to conclude se&nents of 
biographical narration by observing, 
that through these experiences the 
future, novelist’s insights ■ into 
humanity and his stock of inform-: 
atlon were admfnabiy enriched. Thisj 
provides no special: access of bio- 
graphical .criticism to . the fiction, 
itself, and when Mrs May comes to 
discuss the novels,, dm tends to re- 
hearse familiar views. Her general; 
account of the ndvels is reasonable 
enough, buf at itsV weaker points the- 
critical argument,; boyars; between 
truism anc| half-truth, ; •. 

ThiSi foh example, is her analytic;, 
summary of Le Rouse 8t le holr : ; 
"The novel, on the whole, is built 
upon a binary and antithetical con-! 
struct ion the individual 1 ; versus. 
society, man versus woman, the 


TUDOR SONGS AND BALLADS 
FROM MS COTTON VESPASIAN A-25 
Edited by Peter J. Seng 

The nvid-s lx tee nth -century manuscript contains A collection 
of early popular poetry. The collection has been accurately 
transcribed and admirably edited by Peter J. Seng, who has 
also provided textual notes, glosses of difficult passages* 
and a detailed introduction. June) £8,75 . 

THE COMIC HERO 
Robert M. Torrance 

. 1 

This lively book is a portrayal arid a celebration of the hero ■ 
in comedy, from ancient Greek literature to modern. ficrioh* 
The -comic -hero paakes his debut as Homer’s resourceful- 
Odysseus, to- become- Leopold iBloonv Schweik arid- Randle 
Patrick Me Murphy in- our own times. ' ' ‘ June, £10.50 

! GEORGE ELIOT 
AND THE NOVEL OF VOCATION 
; . X Alan Mintz « '■ ■ 

Mr Mintz has discovered a new subgenre of fiction : the 
novel of vocation, Jn. the J9th century work ceased .to be' - 
merely what one did.. for a living and became a' vehicle for; 
self-definition. Mintz shows how George' Eliot. linked these 
hew so rial; possibilities to the older Puritan upetririe ox 
vocation. Is ‘ June, £7.70 

. STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY ! 

Edited by Daniel Apron 

Among die subjects treated in this study are the responsi- 
bilities of the- authorized biographer, the practice of bio- ' 

! ;raphy as it intersects ethnography, biographies of historians 
>y; historians, the eulogy as a biographical form, tlie cbal- 
enge of rendering the uneven if ul life, and the biographical 
implications of a single piece' 6f writing. May, £8.75 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 126 Buckingham Palace Road 
.''Loudon 8W1 ; 
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The paradoxes of Piranesi 


fty John Bender 


Piranesi sustains a major artistic 
reputation through prints alone. His 
choice of medium signals that 
prime requisite of greatness, which 
Is to know instinctively what one 
needs. Foe him, as for Dflrer, the 
sculptural act of making plates for 
printing transfigured a brilliant but 
otherwise constrained visual imagin- 
ation. This is the conclusion I would 
draw from lhe Arrs CoimuJ’s show 
of -Piranesi's work, which will 
remain at the Ifnywaid Gallery 
until June 11 in commemoration of 
the bicentenary of the artist's death. 
Jc is fat* from being the formal 
thesis of the exhibition. 


appears to have unleashed a plastic head brilliant etchings, tends to 
force during the actual construction, demand rather too stridently that 
just as he reserved creative energy we understand Piranesi s greatness 
to the last when designing a copper ns deriving from jus _ historical 
plate. Another early biographer, position, his sense of mission, and 
Lcgrand, reports Piranesi as having ms influence on the art of Ins own 
said, “ can’t you see that if my anc generations. If tils career 
drawing were finished my plate Is conceived in tins way. Piranesi .s 
would become nothing more than a c |“k® J he CQ . l ? pcr p |? 1 ? as 
copy while, on die contrary, I c hlef artistic medium can be token 

create the impression straight on a <j sign i Fy * "S f d ‘ u B n _5 C Jrl^r n 

m.Mno an nHoinoi » than as one of those rare accommo- 


to the copper making an original 
That is my entire argument. 


The exhibition is at once mom 
and Jess conmrelicitsive than die 
conclusions I hove drawn from il. 


dations by imaginative genius of 
the mere physical materials of 
nature rluit so astonish us in great 
art. 


si x^ .bf. r c, s s 


This astute gathering of 357 arti- 
facts illustrates every- facet of 
Piranesi's career as etcher, 
draughtsman, archaeologist, con- 
troversialist, and visionary architect, 
the primogenitor of a grandiose, 
eclectic neo-classicism in design that 
would devolve through many gener- 
ations from the later eighteenth 
century onward. Piranesi's drawings, 
particularly relevant to any judg- 
ment on the nature of his talent, 
are profusely represented at the 
Hayward, where a large number 
from the Pierpont Morgan Library's 
great collection join diverse others 
From all over the world. They are 
spread about and awkward of 
access, yet they establish at a stroke 
this exhibition’s major stature. Even 
his one executed building, S Maria 
del Priorato, is present in huge 
photographic blow-ups which refcur 
throughout the exSilbittan, reminding 
U9 of his life-long desire to be con- 
sidered an architect. This amazingly 
plastic structure, together with a- 
marvellous array of Piranesi's actual 
copper plates from the Caicografia 
Nazkraale in Rome, seems to me 
leading evidence that his imagina- 
tion was, paradoxically, sculptural. 

The prints themselves are of 
course the chief evidence. The 
early (first states) of his Prisons or 
Carceri ere meditative essays con- 
cerned with a paradoxical interplay 
between gargantuan architectural 
masses and a light schineciato man- 
ner of etching, which show his intui- 
tion.-— posably even his conscious 
awareness — that hds chosen subject- 
matter was not In perfect congru- 
ence with tite medium of etching. 
This intuition produced master- 


ized by John Wilton-EIy, the organ 
izer of the exhibition and author of 


register scores of lesser items in 


I2ci ui uic exmuiuun aim uvmiui u-i , . l. _» 


The opening two sections explore 


being, he provides an intellectual 
framework for aesthetic judgments 


the artisL's formative experiences 0 f th 0 kind with which I begun ; 


in the contrasting environments 
of his native Venice and adoptive 
city of Rome. . . . Then follows 
a survey of bis career as a master 
of etching in transforming the 
engraved veduta into n series 
of powerfully charged images 
which conditioned the conception 
of Rome for countless genera- 
. tions. Archaeology — the central 


that one feels impelled to make 
them is a meusure of his success. 
In tiiis respect, no book of plates 
nor any sequence of visits to 
museums can approach the impact 
of a great exhibition. Certainly I 
have understood the drawings less 
completely in the intimate setting 
of museum study rooms than at the 


- v- , , , Hayward, and of course reproduc- 

activity and motivating force lu tions in books inevitably flatten out 
Piranesi s life from the early j le differences among works of urt. 
1750s onwards — is represented in 
the next section with die innova- 


tory AnticJiitct Roniatie. ... In 


pieces of a private, transient char- 
acter, and Piranesi resolved the 


Will J.JIXUIVOI IB4UIVGU UIB 

paradox in favour of the monumen- 
tal plasticity that is the hall me rk 
of nu Views of Rome . But even 
in the stupendous 11 Foundations oi 
Hadrian’s . Mausoleum ” (the illus- 
tration on the poster advertising this 
oxHdWtionL where virtually the en- 
tire plate oecomes a mountain of 
rusticated masonry, vestiges of ten- 
sion remain unconquered by 
Piranesi’s technical virtuosity. 

I believe the intrinsically para- 
doxical act of cutting into metal so 
as to create « graphic image in ink 
to foe jbe font of vitality nurturing 
Plrtuiea’S greatest -works. The 
exhibition: provides a wonderful 
opportunity to teat this proposition 
sfneo several of the vases and other 
undent- decorative sculptures that 
Piraneai both Sold $ English travel- 
ler* and did up ihco prints ape set 
fm^ inpedn. 'JVmy^eye the. e 



among 

The sheer mass of visually 
detailed material in tills exhibition 
continually, urges us along towards 
choices which con, upon reflection, 
form into conclusions about the 
value of Piranesi’s work. It is 

easy to patronize him : “ The 
Rembrandt oi ruins ", said his 
biographer Blaticonl. It is easy to 
imply that his Roman vedutc — no 
less than the antiquities he sold to 
English nobles in the 1770s — were 
the work of a huckster catering to 


dilettantes.. Etching, since it pro- 

tl be 


Portrait bust of Piranesi hy 
Joseph Nolle ken* (in the 
Accttdcmia di S Luca, Rome). 


. plastic ■tepee;' jcpan-tild’ sculp ted 
maifole oWetenlg- from Rome itself. 

/ More cerrtraQiy, 1 he Show’s Jvwta- 
poedtion of hia drawings with his 
prints ; Indies, tea - that -the . usual 
characterisation, of Piranesi a tf ; a 
print-toMcfe* is correct, He trae a' 
great etcher but lust a significant 
draughtsman - ip ' other ■ media-— no 

slight tiling In -a period of great 
drawing. 

Now that I have seen the exhibi- 
tion, most of the. drawings ; have, 
for nve, the status. p£ pleasurably 
elegant supporting documents. The 
projects for S . Marla del Prioratb 
are uniquely enlightening in this 
respect since they were intended to 
be schematic renderings : they have 
none of the sculptural vitality 
through which the building and Its 
decoration make their impression. 
Piranesi’s ■ first: bjograph er, Bian- 
cdiri, a purer neo-classicist, noticed 
this too but admired the drawings 
and deplored the building. Piranesi 


duces multiple originals, would 
an obvious choice of medium for 
such an entrepreneur. It is perhaps 
no accident, givcu the persistence 
of thoso allegations, howavor 
jocular or indirect, that the works 
of Piranesi held In highest esteem 
since tho Romantic period have 
remained those most manifestly 
private In character— though they 
were least valued in his own life- 
time— the Carceri of c 1743-45. 

Piranesi’s capacity to sustain am 
exhibition on the scale of this one 
200 years after his death lays such 
idle thoughts to rest, while the 
objects and facts displayed disprove 
them point by pdint. Probably he 
did learn something about 
the. 1760s Piranesi inevitably £ ona l contrast by studying Rem- 
beesune caught up In the Graeco- bramdt in a Roman collection, but 
•Roman controversy and the . . . hls , genius was to fuse a personal 
resulting artistic tensions which st y*£ , out 2 E ™c great Venetian 
are reflected In the dramatically tradition of etohlng, which was 
refashioned plates of the Careen reaching its apex when he was 
d’invenzione ... led Piranesi to 1 te * ns ftpd twenties, and 
fashion a highly idiosyncratic the ® aod Roman tradition of the 
system of design based on a ****“. which was ripe for an 
broad eclecticism,. Two inter- infusion of real talent. It is true 
related sections feature the appli- tha t he started with small piece- 
cation of this consciously modern work for Roman publishers of guide 
style to two architectural commis- -books and souvenir prints, but his 
sions and various works of Invention of the large-scale veduta 
applied and decorative art. . . was the product of a passionate 
By the 1770s . . . these original interest in archaeology and an am : 
, . principles of composition v . . mtion, fqr khpdern architecture to 
! .*oxtendo4 to the restoration of: that of ancient Rome, He. 

..•xr. ... - used. j lhe L . form: . to • diaaeitiinate. 


uvruLcu. iu mo ui rirtuiears - . • , , ^ , 

imagery for Romaoticisni, touches' t J Are ,°‘ etchings, as -opposed to 
upon the . Belds of topography, “l® drawings* indicates that for him 
stage deal mi. the architectural approached the sculptural force 
fantasy . and. most significantly, « real architecture, while at the 
. the " world of literature. same- time possessing advantages for 

: , ■ " didactic-purposes of easy and wide- 

c, #‘ ,w * spread Publication. Had he worked 
tion yet devoted to Piranesi. -in marble itastead of copper plates, 

Although, aesthetic judgments Piranesi might never nave been 
must govern any selection of indi- raco©iited - by the- Society q£ 
vidual art objects— Indeed the Very , of London, which in 

decision to honour Piranesi ■ rather J 7 ” made him an Honorary Fellow 
than some other artist or architect f° r ms archaeological achievements 
■who died In 1778 is an aesthetic ■ m Antlchitd Romane. 
judgment— Mr Wilton-Ely is prim; ^ In, one . of Piranesi’s views of the 
arlly concerned ** — ■ ■ - - - 

sequences 
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The Shrew’s revenge 



TLS Commentary 


Audiences nf The Tuming o) I he 
Shrew at Strmford are in for a 
diverting first ten minutes. The 
siege, to start with, is an elegant, 
pastel -painted box, complete with 
a green view into ail Italian garden. 
•■That’s funny ", nuiiiered u lady 
behind mo darkly, “ I've newer seen 
a proscenium arch here before . . . 
Il is modern dress, isn’t it ? " She 
need not have worried : just when 
everyone has had time to develop a 
thorough dislike for the smug little 
: 1BJi ihcre is tlto uimiUiukuble noise 
' of someone making n scene, and 
- Jonathan Trycu, lacking n ticket and 
•' dutch i ny a bottle, is pursued to the 
front of the auditorium by un out- 
: raged usherette. lie leaps nn in the 
stage (cverynitL* has now got the 
.iiicd), “ destroys " the scenery, 
“fuses" the lights and generally 
■ tears the picture-frame upuii. in u 
• euphoric nut id of liberuiiuu. 


while the women arc lone, foxy in- 
dividuals, competing with each other 
as well as battling fathers and hus- 
bands. Woman is singular : Paolo 
Diotmoili as KutliHrina decidedly 
so. She looks tremendous ; lantern- 
jawed, her frizzy brush of hennaed 
hair cut in a sort of wedge, so that 
although the piny doesn't offer her 
much scope for establishing just 
what a shrew Is, you know very 
well thirty seconds «fter her first 
entrance, skinny and quivering in 
an ecstHsy of humiliation over her 
father’s efforrs to marry her off— 
“ is it your wifl/To make a stale of 
me among these mates ? '* 


the bargain they strike, he gambling 
for the money (“ I come to wive il 
wealthily in Padua’’) oud the sport, 
she because his steamroller tactics 
lei her off the hook her hysterical 
spiiisterhood lias hung her up on 
for all to see. The wedding that 
ends i he first half is thus played 
as glorious (anti-) climax: everyone 
standing around with timbre lias 
waiting for a groom who finally 
arrives to muke a biutully frank 
speech about chattels, and manages 
to. Insult his bride in about six dif- 
ferent positions. Jonathan Pryce 
dues Petruchio here Groucho Marx 


The facade of S Maria del Priorata, front John Wilion-Elv't Ikj 
and Art of Giuvuuni Bmtisln Piranesi. 1 


Mr Wilton-Ely's personi 
mure ilisit of the let turf ru> 
intcrlitcuior, his empMii' 1 
more that of tho historian n* 
musutini-biiscd connoisseur 
quulitiuN— which i« or e J 
lend themselves to « 
exhibit] on — per masts f 
and Art of Gtmm 
Piranesi Just pubbuliwl 
from the exhibUloa 


Hr 1 


t*’ 1 ! 


allot Piranesi’s various works equal some notion of how ta e;:. 
weight in the scales of aesthetic the works visually and pan 
merit,, just as they consume euuivn- pLM-ienccd viewer an »«*'* 
lent spucu on wafis or in cuiuliigue with whom to contend, 
entries, is potentially us treacher- 
ous us to patronize him. Knowledge 
has a way of superseding the ml 
itself, and inhinmitioii normulizes 
variations in quuliiy : sinvo the 
labels all have equal uustlieiir merit, 
they tend to imply that the art 
they hover to ussl.st does mo. 

A large show of Piranesi proh- 
ubly had to tugiio his hisioricul 

importance in order to forostull 

n II oga tions of pretentiousness ; and (304 pp. Thninos and 
Mr WUton j Ely viortly avoids tho Its nicely written J* 111 ? 
dangers that concern mu hy singling fies Mr WlUon-Ely* tn^ 
out n few plates and drawings as the urtist, mid Its l«'8 c J 
exceptional In their narticulnr cute- illustrate the Vedute ill 
gories. Still, the exhibirinn does not 
present an aesthetic res pun sc to 
Piranesi which even approaches the 
cohesiveness of its historical argu- 
mentation. By contrast, the Rowland- 
son show just closing at the Rnyul 
Academy, though otherwise less 
ambitious, did seek to place the 

drawings in a framework of connois- ul-ul i« ™. »» “"iliKiiion 
seurshlp and in a general order of - comprehensive esanM' 1 , 
merit. Though it attracted fire for suiting its 
being too dryly academic in the together with this 
process, it provided the novice with . for many years to come. 


1«*“ 


imiSlIUlU (lie re».-- - 

i heir approximate order ot 
tion. Tile volume h ■ s® 

sclmlnrly contribution I 

assessment of 
early In this ce0tur3 i- ni i r ,( 
linues with hls SP^W' 


It is beautifully done (the rest of 
ihe cast rushing round in undress, 
helping the stage manager etc), 
and works very well, even if it is 
bard to believe that Strurford would 
ever employ such a shrewish 
,'ushercttc. As a way of dealing with 
-one of Shakespeare’s more elaborate 
-and mysterious early pieces of " in- 
due t ion " — drunken Christopher Sly 
- conned into believing he is u lord, 
and forced to watch the play — k 
seemed Altogether ingenious and 
intelligent- And it Imparts the right 
degree of sketchiness to the ** real “ 
set : a bteakish assemblage of lad- 
ders and levels Inhabited by comic- 
stinp Italians. Jonathan Pryco goes 
off to get Into character for Pet- 
rnchtn, and the business of the play 
proper grinds into motion. 

P f °U r ?“n» aotes an- 
nounce, director Micha ? l Bogdanov 
is mainly interested In two themes : 
me image of man the huntsman, 
snd the female reflection of that, 
women is chattels. He hus mode 
. over Shakespeare’s Pudue (always 
. rather too insistently Italian, with 
. -characters catechizing each other on 
/,• place names as If to prove he hud 
.-»t the geography riglttl into a ver- 
V won of Italy as a Tliird World 
ticountry, with petty domestic dlcta- 
. ; tors in morning coots wliceler-deul- 
..•rog in dowries. You are made very 
conscious, for instance, of the men 
solid, pi u raj power bloc. 


For all that, it takes the produc- 
tion a fair time to get buck to tho 
level of the opening, partly because 
of the thcer amount of much in cry 
involved in the subplots burrn mul- 
ing ull-ino-marriflgc.ible Bianca (very 
well done by Zoe Wanunuikc-r, ns a 
sly. simpering bitch). With the cen- 
tra] wooing scene, however, it 
gathers pace again, and you get an 
appropriately pnr.idoxical sense of 
liberation as Katliarinu and Pel i n- 
ch io demolish the mystification sur- 
rounding marriage — imt (in this pro- 
duction) because erotic sparks fly, 
but because of the naked necessity uf 


style, helped out by fan Charleston 
who. as 


his sidekick Trnnio, does a 
more ilian pnssuble impression of 
ilarpo. Very funny, except that tho 
Indy in question is not a pneumatic, 
lough, sentimental Margaret 
Dumont. 


This means that i lie second half 
is altogether less fun. The play's 
images of hunting and the analogies 
between the techniques for taming 
n hawk and taming a woman (cold, 
hunger, lack of sleep) are placed 
squarely in the foreground. 
Petruchio not only tames Kate, hut 
exhausts himself, and Jonathan 
Pryce allows a weary edge of self- 


The taste of tyranny 


“ The Arts under Napoleon ”, an 
exhibition which is oil at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York 
until July 30, is a brilliant anatomy 
of stylistic dictatorship. Repressive 
regimes of the left tend to turn art 
into politics, but repressive regimes 
of the right favour the opposite de- 
formation, end make politics into 
art. Nu-paJeon legitimized himself by 
classicizing himself. He turned his 
empire Into n museum, removing 
tho Apollo Belvedere and the Sistiue 
Madounu to tho -Louvre, and sleep- 
ing In Louis XVl's bed ill 
tho Tuileiies attended by busts 
of Brums, Demosthenes, Alex- 
ander and Frederick the Great. 
In . the Imperial, museum, each 
acquisition Is a trophy of war : 


Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign 
of 1798-99 excited a revival of die 
Egyptian style, represented in the 
exhibition bv a 


table of poplar 
murbleized to i mi cute Aswan granite, 


or a pylon-shaped cabinet for 
ilorsnip is 


u a 


medals. Dictatorship is the political 
version of aestheticism, since the 
dictator wants to refnbricate the 
world in his awn image, mid entrusts 
the inmsfor marioii to art : hence 


Napoleon’s pains luking commissions 
to painters, sculptors, metalworkers 
and silk-weavers; hence too, later, 
the association between Hitler's 
empire and the opera~-the Third 
Reich annexed Bayreuth, nnd turned 
squabbles about scenic design into 
matters of high politics. 

Napoleon made style a uniform, 
which was applied indifferently to 
furniture and clothing, guns and 
snuff boxes, wine coolers and mus- 
tard pots- He decreed that court 
dresses must be of Lyons silk, and 
prohibited cashmere shawls. He 
elaborated a symbolism of colour, 
favouring poppy In reference to the 
Egyptian adventure and amaranth 
because It was an emblem of Immor- 
tality. In his introduction to the 
exhibition catalogue, James David 
Draper argues thnt die Napoleonic 
style has masculine and feminine 
facets, as if even sexual identity 
were defined by art. The masculine 
■objects are triumphal, like the Vic- 
tory candelabra, tne flintlock nistols 
presented by Napoleon to Values, or 
the scabbard of Joachim Murat, 
studded with corai and mother-of- 
pearl in tribute to his kingdom ol 


Now weed on . 


growing reputation.^]] 


to think that one 
debt to Mr WUtojifh 


erned .with histoncal Pyramid of CesHua a gesticulating 
. r> t Interrelations. He figure at ae lower right seems io 

insists upon Piranesi’s achievement occupied with reading the legend 
■ a* being that of as a man .'driven,; that he: Jail* to ndtlqe the pyramid 



own era 
while ' 


sra”- Thus the exhibition, who select and explicate them W 

offering occasion torton^nN:-. jp,r8ftgft f p^tio53 - !w.?sML:t 3 


1 < l 5i re J 1 something ignobly vindic- 
Vu,. 8 ™ 1 , tiie names the English 
,,r In^ Ua * c ^ as f° und foe our com- 
"'w or garden weeds. You need 
“"'J set eye, or even better, ear, 
. un BHractlve vocables to 
' leap 5 A 1 0l,ce ti 181 plants which 
■ • jIj are complete reprobates 

L qu “ rter 


✓ 


In dare 10 break surface 

btamt, 61 , , 0 ^ «he euphonious 
tile herbaceous border. 


Netsuke 

Selected Pieces 

Volume 6: Baur Collection Catalogues 

\- MAIUB-THERESE COULLERY and 
MARTIN S. NEWSTEAJO 




This volume is the first in the series to deal 
^ Japanese art. It Illustrates and describes M 
selected netsuke of the Baur Collection. cov^» * 
all the manufacturing centres. The collectiJJ sti 
particularly rich in netsuke created by X 
who lived in the second part of the ninete . 
century and the beginning of the twenneto 
tury In Osaka and Tokyo, The catalogue » 


iuiy in usHKB anu loxyo, jliic .. st 

contains eight colour plates, art alphabetical^ 


of 897 signatures illustrated on separate p . 
and a glossary and an index complete tne ^ 
9fX6^ ins. in slip case; 8 coloitt pl ate *> Q t 
black and white; illustrated limited edition-. 
2,000 numbered copies. . 

Special price until 31st July, 1978, , £55JW» 

. Price front 1st August, £65.00- • 


nH?i r the . ® n f ai, t weed the 
brazenly manifest lh. 
*, e Sweet William, nor 
tiie Latin gracing 
D,lnh?ni. • ^ftirrhihum and the 
WnlMm - (bastard formations 
„ “®. bsppcns). The gardener 
JPoIobGL ^ r" 31 his weeds, he 
CT2? 1 tiiem ; only the 
,? e solf-pl tying lead 
Urden b .°tiom of die 

Ntinr r 1 j| ,0 j. vi(|ir 11 thriving 

fBSriJf-- £r ent Hairy 

? hhlch* sordid names 
wt uSjK? 1 9 J are catied Invite 
^dcrus j 8 h tiaspfltch. Only a 

Albly ^'tii a hoe could pos- 

gWenit aa gro t ^ h . base a . n . d 

as c l . generally 

™.WIll delay p“” am P . Lousewort. 


sounds easily the most pestilential 
of all, its spore winging in by die 
billion from die Orient on the pre- 
vailing easterlies. Decent upstand- 
ing flowers naturally don’t creep, 
they climb ; they have backbone. 
But your weed by contrast is a 
sickly fellow who prefers to cower 
in a horizontal position rather than 
straighten up and be soon. No 
gardener is goine to. waste his sym- 
pathy on something as hoggishly 
Inert as the prostrate Pigweed ? ho' 
may well want to slip on art extra 
pair of gardening gauntlets before 
stooping to lay hands on ’ the 
Clammy Ground-Cherry. And even 
when a weed is man enough to 
stand erect, it may only be the 
better to broadcast its highly offen- 
sive smell, like that feud intruder 
the Stinking Groundsel — pluck ihat 
to feed to tne budgies and the talka- 
tive. little pets may ask to be let 
out of the cage. 

The Gardener's Book of Weeds 
Isn’t all stinkers, however, nrtd Mrs 


disgiibl to croon Into Lhe jokes. The 
final scone, where the three new 
husbands lay bets on their wives, 
is given a boozy, depressed post- 

f r an dial, post-hunt feel ; Kate's 
anions speech (“ But now f sec our 
lances are but straws”) is delivered 
in a spiritless, unreal voice mid 
received without appreciation by the 
men, and with smouldering resent- 
ment by the women. The main feel- 
ing is shame — and that the syste- 
matic deformation of Kate's 
character (the deformity of sub- 
mission on top of spite) Is being 
revenged In tile weariness mid bore- 
dom of the men. When Petruchio 
says “ we’ll to bed ” it sounds as 
though they have been married for 
yours. It is an Interesting nnd 
courageous (not to say f end nisi) way 
to interpret the play, but though It 
works in theory, l am not so sure 
in practice. It is very difficult to 
accept un etnotionol curve ill at 
srurts with exhilaration and ends in 
depressed deadlock, und 1 hud tho 
feeling that the audience emerged 
into a damp ufteiuoon more simply 
grumpy t-hnn thoughtful las ivns 
ini ended). Still, a good production, 
thnt suffers,, chnrar ter istl cal iy, fiom 
trying to make too much sense. 


Naples. The feminine objects .ire 
luxurious nnd erotic : a lace cover lot 


illustrated with Diana’s approach to 
the sleeping Endymlon, belts of fili- 


gree or agate and pearls, lengths 
ot upholstery silk. Napoleon made 
feminine grace as compulsory and 
political as masculine bravery. 
When he left for Poland in 1806 he 
deputed Josephine and her retinue 
to keep Paris from demoralization ; 
Talleyrand instructed them on his 
behalf, 'Ladies, this is no laughing 
matter; the Emperor insists that 
you amuse yourselves.” 

This stylistic colonization of rho 
private life is best exemplified by 
Napoleonic bed9. The exit ibl tion 
contains a drawing of cutiopled 
twin beds, -with baldaquins which 
suggest that the sleeper is not inert 
but standing to attention. The dic- 
tator likes to think himself immune 
to tho prostration Df sleep. Tyrants, 
as Auden pointed out, are night- 
workers, enjoying the exercise of 
power In the horns when the rest 
o£ the world is 'relaxed aiid u-n- 
nware. Napoleon had himself 
painted by Dnvid labouring over 
lhe legal code at 4.13 in the morn- 


ing, ami comullmeitted the painter 
for showing nlm “at work while 


the killers are marked with a laconic 
capital F for fatal (never add Fool's 
Parsley or Petty Spurge to your 
salads; they only look like health 
foods). Site might have thought of 
doing the same for the gloatingly 
complete list of chemical weedkillers 
which she includes, an entire 
ganlen-shedful of sadistic com- 

G nunds brewed miles from the front 
fie in unnatural urban laboratories 
. and designed to single. out end'anni 1 ? 
bllqie their enemy Mith^toe^eJoctiye 
accuracy of a Cruise missile. - Even 
by the standards of the -long-suffer- 
ing weeds (hey will one dry suffo- 
cate, these sinister hit-men of the 
flower-beds have ugly names i dlch- 
lobenil, propachlor, a (razing, meco- 
prop — only the most fan a deal of 
extirpators . could bring- himself to 
utter technological monstrosities of 
that- order, -or sidle Into hls garden 
centre for a dose of a liquid as 
futuristic as 2, 4; 5-T (an Indiscrim- 
inate concoction recommended' for 
"Clearing a Derelict Garden”). 


my subjects sleep 

Encasing others in style, like a 
uniform, Napoleon himself retires 
into: the fixity and immunity of 
the icon. The Countess de RAmus&t 
said he looked like an antique 
medallion, which is cunningly apt, 
for tho dictator cultivates a one- 
dimensional . self-image. David 
called the Emperor's head " beauti- 
ful as antiquity”. The problem of 
most modern tyrants has been their 
physical grotesquerie, which comi- 
cally humanizes tiiem. In Leni 
Rlefenstahl’s . film of the 'Berlin 


w.jHsJarf, the spedy drutiken- -BlUer 
-is. shamed Ja comparison -with' the 


Allan has some quite genial- things 
to say on behalf of tne friendlier 


in for lb p ‘l r ,nslaot d as h- 

jj&tects .l - U le Paraquat when he 

fwlie,' - ? i 1( 2*£ t , trf , Creeping 
> f ly , ,?„i t 4 C }l tural anomaly 

IhrtivV 8 UnI Pl*Hlgent as it is 


Houtledge & 
Kegan raul 

39 Store Street London WCl 







[^W^E C /olv Macdonald 

S Lii V68 n0 le s9 than 


species. Some weeds turn out to 
be good for you. If ;ou are a' monk, 
for example, and hitting the bottie. 
you could iry stewing the ground 
Elder uprooted from the monastery 
garden instead of incinerating ir, in 
case it. really is a cure for gout. 
Some weeds sound as If they ought 
to be medicinal, but aren't. The 
Bladder Campion, alas, will do 
nothing very much for your bladder, 
and lying on a bed of Pilewort will 
probably not sooth thar other pain- 
ful complaint. Some weeds are defi- 
nitely bad for you : Mrs Allan gives 
a list of the toxic varieties, in which 


Flnallyi if it’s narcosis you 
seek, The Gardener's Book of Weeds 
will tell you bow to pick qut Hemp 
Dogbane, also known as Indian 
Hemp, and the Opium Poppy. For 
rhe first you have to go to tbe 
United States, the second is grown 
commercially in Europe aud nas.a" 
Latin name, Papaver somniferum, 
tbe • equal of any domesticated 
flpWerV 'Of it, Mrs Allan wrltrii 
ambiguously, that i“ lhe. Opium . 
poppy found in gardens . is an 
escape...”. So the next time; the 
weeds get too much for you, obli- 
vion .may be right,, barieath •yoiu’ 
hand. ' ' • ' ' ' ” ' 


Apollonian gymnasts. N fever the less, 
thepe demotic. Napoleons uy 1, their 
hardest: Idi Amln has . recently 
placed an order for thousands of 
T-shirts emblazoned-, with hls own 
image, rather as Napoleon's sister 
superintended a factory at Carrara 
which turned out marble - busts of 
the Emperor copied from originals 
by Call Ova And Qhaucjet. 

Finally, die dictator becomes a 
victim of the arc he creates for his 
own glorification.' Thus Hitler in 
hls bunker, surrounded by his horde 
of Wagner manuscripts, sujcidully 
acts obt tile fin ate of GotteraSmme- 
rungi and ■ thus. humnJqtingly, 
Napoleon's downfall con be narrated 
as the. obsolescence of a style. At 
the Metrbpolitan, the concluding 
exhibit ig a steel engraving after 
Carl . von , Steuben studying 
Napoleon's vicissitudes by charting 
thfe career of his celebrated black . 
hat which is shown eight times over 
in 'various Conditions ot copkv optim- 
ism arid. bedraggled decrepitude — 
reposing on lauref. at Austerlitz,,sbg- 
gify washed upon the .sit ora at 
St Helena, AJ>1 the Emperor leaves, 
.behind (him. is his.iCjotbes, ho Jongec- 
even new. • -i • . - 
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University 


1978 Press 


Purpose in a World 
of Chance 


A Biologist's View 
W. H. Thorpe 


Professor Thorpe claims thal 
scientists, especially physicists 
and co9mologist8, increasingly 
assume order In the universe, 
and he seeks lo illustrate this in 
biology also, countering the 
theories of Jacques Monod. For 
his 'biologist’s view of life and 
evolution, mind, the self, and the 
idea of deity 1 , he finds 
corroboration in some 
philosophical theories of A. M. 
Whitehead, Sir Karl Popper, and 
others. £3.95 


Adam Smith: 
Lectures on 
Jurisprudence 

Edited by R. L. Meek, 
D. D. Raphael, 
and Peter Stefn 


In 1958 there came to light a new 
set of student’s notes o( the 
lectures on jurisprudence 
delivered by Adam Smith at 
Glasgow In 1762-3, which are 
much fuller and more informative 
than the only other extant set. 

This volume includes both sets, 
as well as the so-called 1 Early 
Draft of Part of the Wealth of 
Nations' and two fragments on 
the division of labour. £20 The 
Glasgow Edition of the Works and 
Correspondence of Adam Smith 


The Letters 
of Junius 


Edited by John Cannon 


The letters of Junius made their 
appearance lrt the Public 
Advertiser between January 17S9 
and January 1772; the mordant 
and anonymous attacks upon 
public figures. Including lhe first 
minister and the King, assured 
for them the widest publicity. 

This new edition attempts lo 
produce a text as close as 
possible to that prepared by lhe 
author for hls own edition In 1772, 
and clearly presents the 
controversy over authorship, 

£20 Oxford English Texts . 


Donum Gentillcium 

New Testament Studies 
In Honptir otDavfd Daube 
Edited by C. K. Bdrrstf, ' 
L. BammieJ, 
and W. D. Davies 


David Daube was Regius 
Professor of Civil Law at Oxford 
from 1955 to IBT'O. These essays 
are offered to him by a group Of ' 
Christian Mew Testament- 
scholars In gratitude for the ’ 
generosity with which he ha? - 
always been ready to assist 
their, studies out of hls Immense 
store of JewlBh learning. £15 


The Future of the 
World Economy : 

A United Nations Study 
Wassily Leontiel, 

Anne P. Carter, 
and Peter Petri 


This Is a paperback edition of the 
book first published in September 
1977. Paper covers S3 ' ’ 
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To the Editor 


Algeria 


Sir,— Til your issue of May 12 you 
publish a communication from Mr 
Hugh Roberts of the University of 
Hast Anglia. It would be easy, 
albeit a tedious labour, to unravel 
its confusions, misrep resent at ions 
and ir relevancies, and to separate 
out the elements of cUckt, slogan 
and fancy which make up its par- 
ticular version of Algerian econ- 
omic and political history. Fancy, 
for instance, iu his arcadian vision 
of pre-conquest Algeria, wJn-n ufl 
Hie evidence we have indicates thnr 
it was a poor, rude and primitive 
country ; fashionable cliclid, for 
example, when he speaks of " the 
absolute impoverishment ” of die 
Algerians under French rule, when 
tltc land in 19G2 was supporting 
more than three times the popula- 
tion it did in 1830 ; slogan, os when 
lie absolutely makes his own the 
official Algerian line that the 
French killed a million Algerians 
during the rebellion — n figure ihe 
sole merit oF which is that it is u 
large, easily remembered round 
nuuilier. Your correspondent's oilier 
asseverations are on a par. 

But tdils is not die most remark- 
able feature of a document issuing 
from a seat of learning. Strident 
and abusive, It harangues, hectors 
anti rants, as though your readers 
were a People's Court and I being 
arraigned before them. But since, 
happily, you do not compel 
reviewers to answer your corres- 
pondents, there is neither necessity 
nor obligation to suffer die nuis- 
ance of converse with such of them 
as ignore, or are ignored l of, the 
amenities of debate and of the 
common rules of civility — rules 
which, need I say it in these pages, 
are essential to the welfare of learn- 
ing and letters. 

ELTE KEDOURTF.. 

The London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, Loudon WV2A 
2AE. 

Bisexuality 

Sir,— Despite her letter in the 
contrary (May 5), 1 can find no 
mention in Charlotte Wolff's tiisex- 
utility — A Study of an alternation 
of sexual attitudes during- the men- 
strual cycle. 1 am glad she thinks 
It a significant point, as I do too, 
and It was precisely the contention 
in my review rtiat none of tho 
authorities (Dr Wolff Included) have 


thought fit to study menstrual 
experience in depth, though it is 
clearly of immediate importance to 
every woman. This is also a theme 
In tine book written by Penelope 
Shuttle and myself on the menstruul 
cycle, The Wise Wound: Menstru- 
ation and Everywoman , which is to 
be published by Gollancg on May 
25. 

Dr Wolff refers me testily to her 

f tage 29. Indeed, I marked this page 
n my review cony, disappointed. 
It speaks of Fliess’s theories, which 
included n 28-day cycle which wus 
not the menstrual circle, and Lay- 
cuck’s notions of " perimlicaL 
changes in the sea sous, particularly 
during rite equinoxes There is 
no mention on rills page of tit at 
Bctnnl and immediate periodicity of 
menstruation that has been so fans 
left unstudied. I also think that Dr 
Wolff is a bit hard on Havelock 
Ellin, who, following Marie Stones, 
got closer to actual observation than 
anybody, perhaps, before Money 
and Ehriiardt (Studies in the Psp • 
cliotogy of Sex , 1942, II, 2, pp 2l3ff). 

PETER REDGROVE. 
Falmouth, Cornwell. 

British Library 
Catalogues 

Sir,— One appreciates the cover- 
age given by Bruce Barker- Beufic Id 
lo the British Library's Catalogue of 
Additions to the Manuscripts I7S6- 
1782 in your columns (May 5), but 
mav 1 correct him on a few points?, 
First, he refers to the unfor- 
tunate pricing policy of British 
Museum Publications'. that '.‘has put 
this excellent catalogue beyond the 
means of the private scholar "-*• 
this company acts for the British 
Library and the published price of 
a British Library book is entirely 
that institution’s decision, not ono 
taken by British Museum Publica- 
tions Lid. 

Second, his comments on the 
bunk's '‘ugly physical appearance” 
appear curious, since rite style uud 
meson ration followed by the printer 
is that of previous Catalogues of 
Additions. 

Third, his pious hope that this 
catalogue will be “ the first nf a 
.splendid scries " is a little odd con- 
sidering that rite published serins 
of Catalogues of Additions to the 
Mu mi scripts spans the years 1783* 
1945 iii twenty-four volumes. Admit- 
tedly, these volumes were published 


hv llm British Museum before Ibc 
transfer of the collections to the 
British Library in July 1973, but 
it does seem somewhat partisan io 
disregard them because of litis, if 
not downright misleading to rim 
casual reader. It is one of those 
unfortunate occurences that, as it 
happens, all subsequent volumes to 
1782 were published previously, up 
to 135 years ago— the earliest • in 
1843, reprinted in 1964 1 AH these 
earlier volumes are available, and 
at prices well below what it would 
eo-if to ivprim, let alone ro-origiiiiiie 
i-liciii nudity. 

PETER CLAYTON. 

British Museum Publications 
Ltd, 6 Bedford Square, London 
WCIB 3RA. 

Hasek 

Sir,— It is fascinating, via Paris 
Htid Lancashire, to try to Work out 
with Sir Cecil Parrott some of ihe 
footnotes to revolution and oolitic* 
in Mongolia, Buryatia and Czecho- 
slovakia. Taking them up iu the 
oider iti which they occur in Sir 
Cecil's letter (April 28), comments 
can be made on the following 
points : 

When Hafck wrote to the Czech 
Communist Bureau in Moscow, 
building up a case to be allowed 
to stuy in Siberia, he would hardly 
be likely to mention Siikhbautar by 
numc, because at that time SUUh- 
bantar was not yet an eminent 
revolutionary, but an ardent young 
would-be revolutionary. 

When HaSek wrote the “ Mongo- 
lian name ” of the Buryat paper he 
was editing, he had to use the 
Russian alphabet, getting as near 
as he could to the Buryut pronun- 
ciation. because the adapted 
" kyrilfic " alphabets (in each case 
having several special and different 
letters) did not yet exist. Mongol 
(which educated Buryats knew) wa« 
a till written with the ** uigurUtt " 
script derived from the mcdicvTtl 
Esirungclo-Syriac script. 

. it was rare to find Bury a is 
who were literate.” Not so rare 
ns all that. Partly because they were 
on the extreme northern fringe of 
Buddhism, tho Buryats Imd a strung 
tradition in Tibetan and Sanskrit 
scholarship, and after tho coming 
of the Russians n fow of thour began 
going to universities like that at 
knzau. There was a school at 
Irkutsk that turned out students 
just below the university, level. 


There was enough of an intelligent- 
sia to supply adherents lo all the 
Russian political parties. There 
were Buryat officers in the Siberiuu 
Ct issue k regiments. Amman Seme- 
nov was half a Buryat. 

Could Sitkhhuatar have been one 
of llnsek’s translators ? We cun safe- 
ly answer that he cmild > not. He knew 
Jess Russian than his companion 
and later successor, Choibalsan, who 
had attended the Irkutsk school. 
Even Choibalsan, when he and 
SUkhbaatftr were pleading with 
a Bolshevik representative for 
arms, was not quite sure of 
himself and asked. If hu could 
bring along, as interpreter, a 
Buryat whom he had known 
at school. Both asking for arms and 
iioing Buryats as experts wore Mon- 
gol initiatives, and this ought to 
dispose nf nhe canard, which Iftis 
been swimming around since rite 
1920s, that it was the Russiaus who 
manufactured die Mongolian Revolu- 
tion and planted Buryats to run it. 

On die notion that Hafiek's paper 
“had little impact on” the Illiterate 
” revolutionary masses”, one must 
remember the leverage of a small (os 
in medieval Europe) intelligentsia. 
Writing was audio ritativo, whether 
it was a Tibetan text in rite hands of 
a Until monk or a new revolutionary 
paper in rife hands o-f an agitator. If 
a member of the new intelligentsia, 
addressing possible recruits was 
able to say “and it says so here in 
this paper ”, that enormously multi- 
plied rlie force of Ills words. 

OWEN LATTfMORE. 

26 rue de PJcpus, 75012 Paris, 

Ivy Compton- 
Burnett 

Sir, — Burly in 1979 an entire issue 
of Twentieth-Century Literature, for 
which I will be guest editor, will 
be devoted to the wurk of 
Ivy Contpton-Burnett. Contributions 
should be sent before the middle 
of August of this year. 

CHARLES BURKHART. 

Department of English, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pu 19122. 
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The Biggs boys 


Barbara Leigh Smith fcaAmaii t™“ ,,ou “«• 

(1827-91), Gminist: xh^nhject o several books, iimimter- 
of any letters by her"S^ B^ la articles, and at least one, film, 
those at Girton CoKIH » Imagine any new mgre- 
Fawcett Library Collect Jp lL ' nI: that would glngei up this 
bioaraohv ^*flievr-to the extent of Interesting 

mograpny. reputable publishers and a leading 

8001 Bay Parkway, Brocttf ■*“ ,hor 1,1 a relc,l,n 8 of the crinie - 
York 11214, ' ' The robbers, however, were men 

. „ r, . „ , f of proven resource and iniagiim- 

Wtlham Ernest Henlriiiv tioa. Their solution, in two words, 
a bouts of any informrixiJ . wiS . Otto Skoi zony. Star of 
linn, for a biography, 1 llitlcr’a Waffen-SS. the man who 
... Mussolini from his enp- 

26/ Goodman's Ulll MJ|, ttrs ( n 1943 ,-eputcd founder of 
ment of Engli^, icgenilary ODESSA network for 

University, post-war protection of surviving 

Avenue, Boston, MuaJe gS members : wouldn’t you know 
01"°- | that he would also be tltc man 

David Jones: contact behind a crime as. grand and . dar- 
owners of his rented l«oi§N flS the Grent Tr » l,! Robbcr Y ? 
(other tltnn thou ahriiEr ' Such at anv rnto was the story 
tucred), for a complete that die robbers’ agent — n South 
Nicolai® 1 Africa 11 property dealer named 
Da where House, Lone WcErQary Vail Dyke— was dangling 
Abingdon, Oxfor&wftworo London publishore in rite 
4QQ f early months of 197G. Not fust that 

W. M. Lindsay: W put «* " ,c mm » “ 

letters and papers ncK> 

Lindsay on Ladn palt^^—^ 

for nu edition of letlenkB' Ua nllfi O 

pulucugraphy. 1 1 flC SlLiallS S 

Corpus Christi Cahpr , 

Johann Most (1846-1906)^ % T. A. CHtchley 
whereabouts of any fcml 

for a bl °fi' F * r . c IkrJUjIljV BALL, LEtVfS CHESTER and 
Department of PL!lU0TT : 

Univereity, Phila«lp«» Cops and Robbers 

sylvuitnia 19122. I An investigarioii Into' armed bank 

William Paterson, uuihoc d i fc? cry . , CJ nc 

tine of Four Journesi AmTrt Deuiscli. £4.95. 


: By Peter Prince 

,p:RS PAUr7 READ : 

. ihe Train Robbers 
jfljpp. W. IL AIlcii._t5.95. 

1 i, is as Piers Paul Rond disarm- 
incly* admits in the course of his 

i.Jo'at. a ratl,cr stfllc story - Thero 
ulad been overwhelming press 
LuverJue at the time, and hv the 
il«i(l-l970s (when most of the rob- 
. bm were released from jail and 
. bd to stnrc earning their living) 
idie theft, in 1963, of over £2] mil- 
riioii from a Glasgow to London 
kmHil train had already been the 
liuhlccr of sovcrnl books, innumer- 
Eblo articles, mid at least one film, 
maril to Imagine any new iugre- 
Kiunt that would ginger up this 
P«|ew — to the extent of Interesting 
(repuisblo publishers and a leading 
I . author In a retelling of the crime. 

’ The robbers, however, were men 
of proven resource and imoginu- 
riofl, Their solution, in two words, 

I is: Otto Skor/ony. Star of 

tier's Waffen-SS, the man who 
L>ratad Mussolini from his cap- 
’s In 1943, reputed founder of 
> IcRcnilary ODESSA network for 
i post-war protection of surviving 
members : wouldn’t you know 
it he would also be tltc man 
hjnd a crime as, grand and dar- 
! as the Great Train Robbery ? 

Such at any rnto was the story 
at die robbers’ agent — n South 
rlcBii property dealer named 
iry Vail Dyxe — was dangling 
fora London publishore in Lite 
['early months of 197G. Not .{use that 
► ■ Skorzeny had put up the money to 


Goebbels 

Sir,— F.. K. Bram.sted (May 5) has 
s put ted a wrong reference in my 
introduction to The Coehhels 
Diaries. I npologi/o for tJiis error. 
The footnote referenco on page 
xxlil should be not to The Guebhcls 
Diaries, edited by L. P. laid i nor 
(1948), but to The Secret Confer- 
ences nf Dr Gnchhcls, edited by 
Willi A. Hoolcke (English transla- 
tion 1967). 

HUGH TREVOR-ROPER. 

Oriol Collage, Oxford. 


finuncu the upei'aiiun Imt tli.n 
several of his agents— Identified in 
The Train Robbers as “ Hurst 
■ Karl ", “ Sigi ", “ Klaus ", “ IIuiiiil' 
Schmidt” — were actively involved 
with the robbers and the rubbery 
.it various stages, even tiiat one nf 
them — " Sigi "—was present fit 
Leariicrslade Farm when tltc gang 
were hiding there before and after 
looting cite train. Such was the 
story— had it heen true it would 
hove been quite a scoop — that 
caused Mr Read to accept the com- 
mission to write the robbers' own 
tnfe. He settled down to his 
researches in die summer nf 1976. 

[n February 1977 Mr Reud flew 
to Rio de Janeiro to interview the 
most famous robber of them all: 
Ronnie Biggs, the One Who Got 
Away. It was, as Mr Read mokes 
clear in his wry account of the 
meeting, a traumatic experience. Iu 
their first conversation, the ineff- 
able Biggs blew clean apart the 
whole fragile Skorzony connection — 
“ The troublo is, l’iers, there aren't 
any Germans and despite much 
energetic bluffing on rite part of 
the others it was never possible to 
put it back together again. There 
simply were not, apart from one or 
two highly tangential possibilities, 
any Germans. 

It isn't so stated here, but at this 
stage, with tho hoax fully rumbled, 
hotn author und publisher must 
have thought of abandoning the 
whole project, even though .sub- 
stantial sums of money had already 
been spent on it. In the event Mr 
Read decided to persist, and a 
reading of The Train Robbers con- 
vincas dint he was right to do so— 
just about. Stripped of the Hinmish 
extravagances, rite account of the 
actual robbery docs not seem very 


new, Ihii Mr Read moves brisk I v 
through this ntaierinl, Ihe smrv of 
his adherence in ami luiur rejec- 
tion of i lie Skoivcuy fantasy makes 
an entertaining sideshow. And the 
book is strong where, ns uu mull. 
mized biographer, Mr Read lias 
benefited from his colluhnnilinn 
whit the rubbers : in ihe uccounis oi' 
lilt- personal, family, ‘and criminal 
backgrounds of each gang member, 
mid of their collective and individ- 
ual fates after their arrest uud 
imprisonment. 

Where the book is disappointing 
is in Its treatment nf the crime’s 
wider significance, lr is perhaps 
mostly u mutter of SLyle, for at 
ninny points the author shows him- 
sell sensitive to llie remarkable 
fashion in which a group of South 
London working-class men trans- 
formed themselves into myths by 
one bold deed. Mr Read's non-f lo- 
tion approach, as we know from 
A live, is to surround large and 
shocking events with understated 
prose. It seemed to work well for 
such a lurid subject us cuitnabu- 
lisul. It works rather well here 
too : this is a clean, steady, nurli- 
oritntive narrative. But given the 
fmniliurity of the material, at limes 
one finds oneself wishing fur a 
cruder, heaviiv brush und stronger 
colours: for sonic English Mailer 
who, for all tho risks of buffoonery 
and had tnstc, might give one ii 
keener sense of tho robbers’ spec- 


luciilur achievement, of the kind <ti 
glul y thiii they won. 

And perhaps it's not jusi u mai- 
ler of style. Very siranqc lit The 
7'rnin Robbers is Mr Rond's off- 
bund treatment of the most mythi- 
cal figure uC the Jut : Knmild Biggs. 
There he si is, in glamorous llrsixi- 
linn exile, an uiulcrtvui'ld J’hilhy, 
cucking his snook nt the old 
country and its flat-footed deice- 
lives, surrounded by exotic women, 
spnnidicully fluttered by the inten- 
tions of visiting English journalists 
(and writers), the living .symbol of 
successful and euscful escape from 
the horrors of being Urliish. llnw 
superbly appropriate that the Sex 
Pistols, the most recent fushiunublc 
.symbols of English tilicnariun. 
should have wound up In Rin, when 
their act fell apart, to jam wirb 
Ronnie. And how deva.statingly 
revealing of the Impossibility of 
complete separation from our cold 
motherland that (as revealed here) 
sitting iu rile sun of Cupucnbnnu 
Biggs spends a good deni of his 
lime hankering after the mist*' and 
damps of South London, even to 
the extent of ninldiiR Mr E*ad 
promise to send hint n liirlc p.nr«l 
when lie got Jinmc — to be mudi' up 
of custard powder, mixed spices, 
and Lyons Quick Brew ten. 

Where Mr Read’s reserved, 
sensitive manucr conics into its 
own is in the chapters covering the 
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ripe of Four Journt pJJ 
Country of the 

n u v^ 1 Inf or mat tot aboS*^ ®»«f Robbers is on important 
! J e u“y career. f I% k ^ 0 “«>" oi outstiuidingly 
hiiu eiuiy tww ^ x.itoWe journalists who enjoyed tho 

Tuciitutu of Historical WpihdencB of both police mid crinti- 
1 T illoUtv of LcadwW* m aswmbUng their material. 

book. 

n n C Pealcr- wfcertBhoM® 0 !?!!* J ll ° four years front 1968 
r tn oi ^ 'from him, tfffi. 197 , 2 ri >? Wtoud rate of bank 
n London rose from 
M SS n> *'xty-five, and the police 

T« JliSf ®m ned tt ' at - there right be some 

J , raeu available at any time to 

cu-founder of Into gangs. A fairly consistent 

S House WRi! P,, j °L operational technique 

Piore^rnr^^WoCTBphy 71,6 men, all masked, car- 

(1914), for a revolvers, and per- 

„ - . Tini R(5j fl .sJcrtgelianinier and ladder. 

9 ,92^v n IU were generally carried 

W8 7DX. • banking hours. TJie 

0 ‘ ,u,ck * ,,d 

formation . abwt j^ doal with twenty-one 

drawings of four-year period, 


Among this week’s contributors 


Fifty years on . . 7 


Robrrt Ai.tkp’s Partial Magic: The 
Novel as a Self-Conscious Genre 
. was published Jn 1976. 

Roger Anstey’s most recent book is 
The Atlantic Slave Trade and British 
Abolition , 1975. 

J. S. Atherton's The Boots at the' 
lYnfco was published in 1959. 

T. C. BAHKRt is the autiior . of A, 
History of London Transport, 1963 

Jacques Barzun's books include The 
Use and Abuse of Art, 1974, and 
Clio and the Doctors, 1974. 

. Max Belofk's • books include The 
Future of British Foreign Policy , 
1969, and The. Intellectual in Poti - 
-efcs,'; i970i ; j ■ »'., i; : . ; . 

.jOH^ii BcWnBR’s Speniiivqplf liit'ordryl , 
PictQrlattsth wag published in. 1972. •. 
VeriIov RdotiANoa’ is this author of 
■-DrwlutJemy wJtloh -yrtlil he published 
Jeter this -year by : the 1 Oxford Uni- 
versity -Press. 

Archie Brown's Soviet Politics and 

■ Political Science ,, wag published in 

1974. .■ 

Abraham Brumberg (s : the Author of 
IU Quest of Justice : Protest and 
Dissent in ihe USSR Today. 

T. 1 A. Critciii.Ey’s A History ■ of 
Police in England and Wales was re- 
issqed in a now edition: last month, 
Gavin Ewart’s moat recent collec- 
tion of poems, Or ' Where a Young 
Penguin Lies Screaming, was pub- 
lished earlier this year. 

-J. I). Hargreaves's books • include 
prance and West Africa, 1969, qiui 

■ lv'ext Africa Partitioned, Volume. 1, 
1974. 

D. W. HarkNess is thp author of 

■ The Restless Dominion, 1969. 

Ltvu Hudson's books include The 
Cult of -ifte FMSfm W& vatX 'ttuW* 
'l&iiigs, 1973. 


David Jones Is a Lecturer in His- 
tory at university College, Swansea. 
David Kirby's collection of ppems, 
The Opera Lover, was published Inst 
year. 

Sin Os bert Lancaster's recent 
books include The Little humpt on 
Bequest , 1973, and (with Ainie Scolt- 
J antes) The Pleasure Garden, 1977. 
Patrick McCartoy is she author of 
Cdiine, 1975. 

R. S. Peters's Education and the 
Education of Teachers was pub- 
lished last year. 

A. R. Prest is Professor of Econo- 
mics at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. . . .. . 

Pbtbr Princr'S nuvoL Agehts of a 
Foreign . Potuer, ' was .pubRsiidd 
earlier this' year, ■ ' • r . 

C. H. Sisson was >' member of rite 
Civil Service from, 1936 to 1972. 
Jonathan Sumption’s Tlte Albigen- 
siah Crvsftde was published earlier 
, this year. ; / 

LAtlKiR.-TAYwn? is .-the author of 
Deplanes, and Society, 1971. - 
Ernst Tuoendhat - reaches j at - the 
MaxrPlahck Institut in Starnberg. 

E. -S’. Turner's books include May.lt 
Please ■ your Lordship, 1971, : and 
Antazilig r Grace, 1975. . 

. Rich A iio Usdprnb's WodOhouse at 
Work to the End was published last 
year. 

J. R. Vincent is the .editor of Dis- 
. raali, the Conservative Party and. 
tlui House of Derby : the 'Political 
Journals of Lord Stanley 184^-1869' 
which will be published in' June by 
the Harvester Press. .- . : • i 

Alan Young’s : -edition of' Edgell 
Rickyord : , Essay s) cjnd Opinions, 
Vo I urn ? L will be ’ published , laJjer . 
this year. ’ '*■ > 


rite Gangs of Now York, by Harhert 
Asbury, was reviewed in the TLS 
of May 17, 1028, by E. Mavrogor- 
unto : 

Mr Asbury states that gangs such as 
those whose misdoings he describes 
no longer exist. Ihe last of them 
were dispersed recently, and with 
them went- what had been a nuis- 
ance and a danger to New York 
for nearly a hundred years. Their 
stronghold was the Bowery, and dis- 
tricts which we shouk) call shuns. 
■ ■ • After allowing for oppression, 
exploitation, ignorance and poverty, 
one is apt to think the European 
slum criminal as much sinned 
against as sinning — as feckless and, 

‘In I'D , DdtVoa. .1 Mkflntwa ' AiinM 


even - wh 

1/t 


aiders who ventured into it. The 
American mechanical Instinct comes 
out in their organization ; they were 
teams ruther than mobs. “ Leslie 
began planning the Manhattan job 
late in 1875, three years before the 
crime was actually committed, when 
he selected as his principal assist- 
ants” [her* follow eight names]. 
Selected — 'principal] — assistants — the 
words would go with the launching 
of a hew motor-car or with the 
preparations for training Olympic 
athletes. The gangsters were not 
given to whining that they had been 
forced into their vocation ; they 
gloried in it, and would have ft 
btown that they were particular 
'whom they associated with The 
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SSI 0E cjy. ii; centres on a 

R fo]!owi„« lei1 . who A in August 
pit, ribffj* a , ri P" off by a bank 
in WomKi bran i h of Barclays 
p for R , ccruitm ont of 

« largely *1 hi’ and . lt * P Iaiini,, R. 

wa S) Ha h «Lr tk ¥ a T a ” 
toi.i n S** 0 subse- 
'' evidence, 

^ of hit l : Qnv ictions not 
Htlon Uu, “ssoewtes on that 
aslons a |L Dn 4 several other 
of p, . l a return, U»e 
^ Small* , “bUe . Prosecutions 
undertaking that 

™5? m ltirte). ■ ^ sc 5c u,ed < "H 1 ?” 

W- ■■ thJ^i of this 
S f eeSvcT t .?- n,alIs 8 acconi- 
- i fqL' ■ P' r,S011 sentences 


public arcofY- , tltjriy bank 


friends to Face Jail sentences total- 
ling 308 years. 

The Court of Appeal set aside 
one conviction for luck of cor- 
roborating evidence > aud reduced 
some of the terms of imprisonment. 
They nlso declared that they found 
tho practice of using Queen's 
evidence to bccompllsh the ends of 
justice distasteful, 

This poses a quostioii of crucial 
importance : in what circumstances 
iit it justifiable to subordinate 
ethics to politics 7 To many It will 
seem outrageous that Sinalls should 
go a free man after compounding 
his own villainy by "grassing"— 
not [Ynm any wish to liclp the 
notice but to suve himself from a 
long prison sentence. The bargain 
struck by the Director unquestion- 
ably res ul red In the public good, 
but it could hardly be suid that 
justice was seen to be done. And 
it 19 surely pertinent to ask (the 
authors do not tell usi whether it 
was the Director who took so 
momentous 0 decision or — as seems 
likely — the Attorney General ? And, 
given the dual nature of the In t tor’s 
office, would Parliament then lmve 
been able, as surely it should he, 
to debate the particular circum- 
stances of a practice that Inis been 
criticized by the judiciary for three 
centuries ? It is, after all, no light 
matter when expediency prevails «» 
blatantly over principle In public 
affairs. 

A society in which the police ivere 
able more effectively to tight large-i 
scale professional criminals would' 
have uo need to resort to such tac- 
tics, and the authors give a brilliant 
and at times disquieting expnsd of 
police methods of following up 
clues, buying information from the 
undorworld, arresting and interro- 
gating suspects und investigating 
complaints against themselves. Of 
course much bas changed since 
1972 — Lite year Sir Robert. Mark 
became Commissioner. A special 
Robbery Squad was sot up -soon 
after the Wembley raid, aiul the 
number of bank robberies foil to 
twenty-six in the following year. Yet' 
the impression remains that our 
undermanned police arc fighting a 
despcraie battle against highly 
sophisticated criminals. 

There is much else of interest. 
The authors provide un insight 
, into rile background of the principal 
robbers ; (■'' fundamentally local 

lads”), speculate 011 their motives 
— going beyond mere greed?— and 

S lve a lively account of the Old 
alley trials in 1974. The book hqs 
some good illustrations, an index 
mid, at the und, a helpful list of 
character. 



Armoured train of the VS Civil War : from Railway Art, by C, Hamilton 
Ellis _(N4pp, with 170 illustrations, SO in colour. Ash and Grant. £5.95; 
paperback, £3.95). 

Part-time larcenists 


impi isiiiinit-ul nf the 111 Ikt frniu 
nil 1 bc-rs Mid llicir subsequent, nlien 
difficult, re-entry into society. I hi-. 
ituil.es painful reiiding — mid Mi 
ItiMri uniy well retort in the chin-ge 
nf mu [lmkiiiq enough nf the rob 
lie) s' glory iliut lie Inis seen I mi 
deeply him tlit-ir wretchedness. The 
siuldesi cusc was that of Bill N»j.il. 
win* hud un part in tho planning nr 
exi-cuti:))! of flic rnbhery. wluisi: 
only ciiine was thin nf helping m 
shelter Hue of the robbers, Unger 
Cnrdrey, uu old friend, and oi 
receiving u few hundred pounds nt 
1 he lorn, money that whs owed m 
him hv Cnnirey. Though the pul ice 
1 mist have known that the evidence- 
eti 1111 l-c ring Beal with (lie rubbery 
was slight to non-existom, lie was 
made ci 1 stand trial with the rub- 
bers, ciitivictccl und sentenced m 
two my- one _ years' iivipri soil men 1. 

The ciinvictimi for armed robbery 
was qinisliod by iho Court of 
Ajipeals, but a verdict of receiving 
was substituted and ofl Ibis count 
Roa! was sentenced to serve four- 
teen years. 

Tlic grotesque unfairness of this 
turned Boat’s mind In prison. From 
a gregarious, good-humoured, fnni- 
lly man, he became n depressed, 
withdrawn, paranoiac figure, nimble 
towards • the end even to accent 
visit*: from his devoted wife. Flo 
was released front tills hell, after 
serving half lus sentence, when doc- 
lors diagnosed a malignant brain 
rumour. Ho was delivered In a 
comatose state to ills wife, und 
died ten days later, 

While none of tltc oilier sen- 
tences passed In connection with 
the Great Train Robbery seeut mi 
1 in fair, they were all extremely 
severe. And, inevitably, ui several 
cases they carried wit it them u 
second, unspoken, and more ter- 
rible punishment— the breakdown of 
the prisoner's family relations: 
wives and girlfriends turning iu 
1 n her lovers, children growing up 
si lungers to their fathers. This res- 
trained and thoughtful hook does 
not offer any solutions to tho prob- 
lem of how men and women can lie 
locked up for long periods without 
robbing them of all tit at was im- 
portant to thorn in the world 
beyond the prison walls. Bui— pun I- 
culurly coming in the wake of the 
brilliantly prejudiced Law and 
Order tefovirioi] series — it should 
do so meriting to ndtl to (he grow- 
ing insisteuca tiiat thero is n pnih- 
laiu, I11 which case It will have 
earned n significance besides which 
rhq rather tacky fictions about Otto 
' Skorzeiiy which provided Its gene- 
sis look small indeed. 


By David Jones 


DAVID PHILIPS ! 

Crime and Authority in Victorian 
England 

The Black Couutry 1835- 1860 
32lpp. Croont llcim. £8.50. 

This is an important work, one of 
the very fow pioneering studies on 
Victorian society that have appeared 


in recent years. Botit the scholarship 
und technical expertise in tills book 
reveal David Philips as u historian 


of exceptional talent, 

He begins Crime and Author it pm 
Victoriqp England with a look ut 
previous.' -analyses - \q(v niudwenth- 
Ceattii^.. Bfid : a i(emJlviI- SUP- 


eentdr/ .diirutf' nfi'd : :.a- ''tfen4ta'I( sur- 
vey of Iris field of roseaixh, tlie 
Black Country In the years 1835-G0, 
In doing this, he takes J. j. Tobias 
to task, and perhaps rightly so, 
although it is worth remembering 
that Tobias was even more of a 
pioneer than Philips* Chap tor 2 is 
concerned with crime Und. oi’icne 
figures, and is quite simply too 
brief. Tlie riejft chapter, ou the oid 
and now police, is much batter, mid 
illustrates just how ^ittle we really 
know about tho history of tjie niost 
famoys police fores . m the world. 
Dr Philips shows (imt tho old parish 
constables had some virtues, ( and 
that the paid professionals qyickly 
established new standards of public 
order. Chapter 4, which looks at 
prosecution and prosecutors, is also 
valuable, but why did the author 
omit the complementary section on 
tlie magistracy ? Surely a synopsis 
of the article in Midland History 
(1976) could have been included 
here. ; • 

Chapters 5-8 are the heart - of 
the book, and they tell us much . 
that is new about crime and 
criminals in early industrial -society. 
This section is based on a computer 


anulysix of same 20,000 offences. 
Eighty per cenr of these were cases 
of Utrcony, mostly of the potty kind, 
imd in the years 183549 rhe' re- 
corded levels of this crime fluctu- 
ated Inversely with economic Activ- 
ity. Mon were committed to trial in 
tho ratio of throe to one over 
women, an cl Lite peak age for offen- 
ders wus eighteen to twenty-one 
yours. In general, Philips’s find- 
ings tend to support those of Gat- 
roll and Hadden, and undermine 
those of Tobins. One of Ills more 
interesting observation's is that the 
concept of n criminal doss is hardly 
relevant to the Industrial scene ; 
most crimes were committed . by 
ordinary working people, especially 
miners and labourers. Very few 
offenders were full-time criminals. 
Nor were tiiepd workmen parti qu- 


i-PHu 1 qhu 1* « hc - ») uiui 

there was relatively little danger 
of criminal' violence and death for 
tlie in habitants 

His conclusions are' by any stajv 
dards , significant and pmyocarive. 
JIa remains dubious about jfet-nis 
like . '■ crihid ”, and ** ittcrdaaliig 
crime ”, and warns us against relat- 
ing “ rinrmal ” criniinnl activities to 
political activities. Yet ho is certain 
tiiat there , were no " rebeilious. or 
disorderly tendencies in the^urarkinu! 
class of (ho area”, “ Basically [the 
aptbp'rlticsl knew”, ho. says, “as 
Lhe newspaper Teporte of' cases, 
slipw, that' most of ‘the, population 
accepted the ■ legitimacy Of the 
criminal law a§ it affected them.” , 
Those, who did -break the law could 
expect considerably mnre, lenient 
sentences ill ail, rhoir. predecessors,' 
not least, in cisek' of serious assault. 
On all -sides"- crime had . become 
accepted .by. ihe 1850$ as a normal 
and indviioblq ,fqature of industrial 
society'.' ' ' :/ v n . y ■ ■ ■’ :,. ■' ' . 

Sotric readers of this hook will 
bo.. daunted ‘by. tlie mattor-of-fuct 
Style; '.the Forty-two tables, and the 
uncovered: traced of a DPliii thesis. 


There are also more serious points 
of criticism. The book is based cm 
an analysis nf Indictable crime ; the 
more common potty crlma that ennui 
before the local police courts is 
largely ignored. One 5s not con- 
vinced that the autiior fully appre- 
ciates the significance of his selec- 
tive approach. “ Fondling was not 
wry important in the Black 

* Country ”, lie tolls us, “only sixteen 
cases of this sort came tip to Quar- 
ter Sessions over the whuic periud 
1835-60.” As most offences against 
the Game Laws were dealt with nt 
petty sessions in the nineteenth 
century this proves nothing. Per- 
haps, too, an analysis of potty crime 
might tell us more about an mo of 
tho Issues raised by Philips : the dis- 
tinction^ between the "honest 

* poor ” and "dishonest poor ” - the 
concept' of Jt cpmJnal- tWss,, aud 

^popular, aptitudes. to the law.. One 
feels, too, that Ills work on tltc 
volatility of - industrial society and 
''lhe "normalization” of crime still 
locks a certain depth. The import- 
ant political setting of these years 
1$ largely ignored, and John Faster'? 
seminal thesis ou class struggle in 
Industrial - society- does not even 
appear iii the bibliography. . Even 
so, Dr Philips can bo proud, of, ibis 
book, ile hasi askacf awkward ques- 
tions and has marshalled his 
evidence in a masterly way. 


Ja\t published ' 

William Morris, 

Tho Marxist Dreamer 
Paul Meier £32.00 
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The West Indian link The coming of the car 


By Reger Anstey 


SliY MO UR D RESCUER : 

Econocide 

British Slavery in tlie Era of 
Abolition 

279pp. University of Pittsburgh 
Press. £9.70. 

Econocide is the latest contribution 
to the debate on tbe dynamics and 
motivation of British anti-slavery 
which has now begun to attract 
attention. The historiography of 
The debate is reasonably well- 
known : the humanitarian interpre- 
tation Eil □ tradition associated par- 
ticularly with Lecky and Co upland 
and tiie counterblast with Eric Wil- 
liams, Capitalism and Slaver a 
(1944), which argued that aiiti- 
sinvery was essentially a function 
of Britain's changing economic 
tercst. More specificaUy L 
lion of the British slave trade In 
1907 (as the Emancipation of the 
staves in 1833 and Equalization nf 
the Sugar Duties In 1846) was, for 
Will jams, necessitated by overpro- 
duction of sugar and the emerging 
industrial capitalism of Britain, on 
assault which a West Indian system 
in decline could not resist. 

Standing somewhat apart from 
this controversy was L. J. Ragntz, 
The Fall of the Planter Class in the 
west /miies, 


overproduction abolition is just not 
credible, if only because new slaves 
from Africa, if one takes the season- 
ing process Into account, would con- 
tinue to join the plantation iabuur 
forcc for two to three years more; 
abolition would be n distant remedy 
for an instaut problem. 

Moreover, by every canon ot 
national economic interest, 1806-07 
was the very worst time for Britain 
to abolish her slave trade. At that 
juncture in the Napoleonic Wavs 
Britain needed every export market 
outside enemy control on which she 
could lay hands (and a sizable 
proportion of her slave-carrying 
trade was for the supply of for- 
eigners)* and could ill afford to do 
harm to the West Indies, with which 
20.8 per cent of total British trade 
was done in 1803-07. Indeed, the 
British West Indian share of totul 
British trade was higher than the 
35.3 per cent of 1763-67 in every 
quinquennium up to 1818-22 inclu- 
sive — no trace of declino here. In- 


By T. C. Barker 


KENNKT1I RICHARDSON : 

The British Motor Industry 
3939 

258pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 


1896- 


To write the earlier history of the for Britain 
motor industry is rather like trying for it might 
to fit together a jigsaw puzzle with standing of 
an endless number of pieces, most plight, 
of them, it would seem, remarkably 
similar in shape. Between the later 
1880s and 1914 many hundreds of 
tiny firms began to assemble car 
chassis in the more advonced indus- 
trial countries of the world, some- 
times adding the bodies themselves, 
often selling the chassis direct to 
the customer who then chose his 
own coachbuilder. Behind those 
hundreds of unstable firms — die 


appeared about Ford and General which quickly deve1nn«j i 
Motors written from company market for motoric 
archives and personal reminis- satisfy this market ' J L 
cence; and the first volume of consequently have hT!< 
Patrick Fridensoii’s Vistoire ties much on imports? ir 
i (sines Renault (1972) and James who started to assent n 1 • 
M. Laux’s account of the French at Trafford Pork in iSii J - 
motor industry before 1914, In First satisfy n new level -t TA* *'• . 
Gear (1976), both provide valuable in the 1920s to sustsffW ' 
insights into what was happening in success ? Was it all tsfi,** 
France. There bus not, however, by the McKenna duil« .if 
been any comparable recent study higher post-war 

initain. This is unfortunate, Unfortunately. betaii«*Ji!i f 
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Doing without knowing 

By Jacques Barzun 


. Unfortunately, because of 

give us n better under- odd arrangement of tbi Wl 
tbe industry’s present distributorships are S U H' 
us'ii. at the end and are not hELv • 

Kenneth Richardson’s book, alas, cor manufacturing. Yet tbe ‘ 
does not fill this gap, though it iden- shin between tied distribtu 
tifies a few more pieces in the and scale nroducHiu. j 
puzzle, to ponder oyer and wonder 
where they may fit. He and his 
young research' assistant, Cinrnn 
O’Gallagher, have rend through 
most of the works of earlier general 
writers and to this extent their 
volume is a kind of textbook. In 
some respects they have done more 




, , production w 

closer attention in Its mEI 
text. Wliy did it fall htw&J 
during the 1920s? 

Laux has argued that a w 
large moss market for am,,, 
existed in France and elWal 
western Europe evon bdiu 


SMS’ m s? as? BrasTyrassnE 

:tlft if is, . declino in some of the older ^Irrh .S/-iSod more the tech nical .pre ss, and hove mode in an ottempt to Bp ‘ 

« S& as-ar ? n ch ssi 

i^ 1 much !ha,! - 


Caribbean possessions, whereas the 
newer possessions — Guiana and 

Trinidad especially — were, from tbe 
point of view of thear suitability for 
tropical agriculture, lands of bound- 
less promise at bite beginning of the 
nineteen tli century. 

The promise, however, was sub- 
ject to one condition— that they be 
stocked with the slaves who alone 
could realize die potential of these 
new possessions. Every credible pos- 
tulate of economic interest deman- 
ded that Britain use her prepon- 
derant sen power to monopolize tho 
slave trade for herself and cut off 
that of her competitors. And at the 
/ peace negotiations in 1814-35, says 

tecs? ^ decl ! no °- E lt e Ur esc her, “ Britain did not even bo 

British Caribbean possessions in the muctl threaten to emulov its 
seventy years concerned and .the potent precautionary weapon', the 


British IVesf /miles, 1763-1833 
(1928), a work of monumental 
authority which, as Williams says, 
soon became the work of reference 
on West Indian economic history in 
the period, and seemed to document 


_ . coueemed 

cot responding diminution of their 
importance to the mother country. 
Thus when Williams wrote he sub- 
stantially had the support of Ragatz 
for the decline part of his thesis, 
Ills own contribution being more to 
stress the role of . " rjsiug capital- 
ism” in tue destruction of British 
slavery. It Is probably correct to 
say that those historians who 
thought at all about the matter just 
assumed that the case for declino 
was provon to the hilt, that there 
" must be something ” in the rising 
crnltalism proposition mid that one 
added a greater or lesser measure 
of humane concern accordtng to 
hunch, inclination or metahlstoricnl 
conviction. 

In Econocide Ragatz and the mure 
puroiy economic dimension of 
Williams receive closer examination 
than ever before. Seymour 
D reseller's first achievement is to 
unearth the material for ft statistical 
base. As an instance, his Table 11, 
"Colonial Sources of North Atlan- 
tic Suear Imports ", backed by a 
valuable appendix, is a formidable 
achievement in itself. Complement- 
ing this is an authoritative assess- 
ment of the present' stage of the 
debate on the volume and flows nf 
-the Atlantic slave trade in the 
. period. Moreover- Drescbcr has not 
neglected to gauge "the economic 
indicators as i they appeared to men 
at the time and thus to put them 
in a perspective" which hindsight 
often obscures. ' He also plumbs 
such arcane, depths as the' conver- 
sion ratio of.muscavado and clayed 
sugar— the kind oE point on which 
it is possible, even for a specialist, 
to roniimie iu ignorance for n very 
long time. 

The picture which emerges from 
Drencher’s conclusions is compel- 
. llife. The long-favoured Indicators 
'of British West liMlUuf;d 
as 'plantation banknote 
.fits,* do not-eup 
aioivwh^d '•‘dbso, 

irtay, by " the 

have overtaken Britain .as a sugar 
producer, but this ’ was slreed 


reopening of the 
trade As for the risin 


birth rate — stood thousands more 
small manufacturers who 
the assemblers with most 
parts and the Industry with 
of its fixed capital. 

To complicate matters further, 
car making was, at first, highly 
international in character. The 
horseless carriage, first evolved 
uncammercially in Germany, was 
turned into a money-making motor- 
car in France and into ono that 
most households could afford to 
buy in America, There was a brisk 
international trade in engines, 
plugs, magnetos, and other parts, as 
well as in cars themselves. The 
historian of the railway locomotive, 
manufactured by e small number of 
sizable businesses, bos a relatively 
easy task compared with anyone 
setting out to write about the early 
car makers ; and die vast output nf 
the motoring press, from die 1890s 
onwards, does not make his task 
any easier. 

Until recently writers on the sub- 
ject have taken refuge either in 
concentrating upon the vehicles 
themselves, mainly from n tocluiicnl 


point of view, or in portraying tin- 
life and timos of the major figure 
In the industry. P. W, S. Andrew 


life and timos of the major figures 

Irews 

and Elizabeth Brunner’s Life of 
Lord Nuffield (1955) was a land- 
mark. A number of books have also 


weapon, 

British slave 

. . capitalists 

who might theoretically have rigged 
the game and procured private ad- 
vantage in face of the national in- 
terest, they were so modest and re- 
tiring as to be invisible — in an age 
when economic interests did not 
hesitate to declare tbemselvcs. 

One should emphasize that 
Drcsohcr is not taking issue with 
Rag.Uz’s thesis of decline between 
1763 and 1833, his limiting dates, 
but only with the somewhat differ- 
ent notion, which Ragatz has too 
ensily been assumed to have estab- 
lished, that the decline was more 
or less continuous. Neither econo- 
mic declino, for thorc was none, 
nor rising capitalism, because it is 
singularly elusive in this’ context, 
tells us nnything about that monien- - 

tous event, tho abolition of ihu 

British slave trade In 1806-07. “ Eco- T T\ HflirorPimVPC 
mantle interests cannot account for ■Unugtciairca 

either the timing, the occurrence, or — — 

the maintenance of the abolition of 
tho slave trade betwaen 1787 and 
1820.” Rather, as Drescher says in 
Itis peroration, 

Wc must imaginatively allow for 
the possibility that a century 
which produced both domestic 
security and rapidly multiply- 
ing avenues to economic develop- 
ment might have Rise, produced a 
new balance of social power suf- 
ficient, for the first time, to. re- 
define a thriving .trade as man 
stealing, and then to destroy, that 
"trade, regardless of either ’ its 
economic value , or its stage of 
development. 

The wording of this last sentence 
implies that Econocide is not basic- 
ally concerned to provide a full, 


tlie Anglo-German acquaintance ot 
Daimler and Bosch, who was promi- 
nent hi the early history of the 
motor trade iu Britain. More impor- 
tant, perhaps, they have talked to 
some of those who once worked in 
the industry. There is much here 
about Coventry, where Dr Richard- 
son is Senior Lecturer at Lanchestcr 
Polytechnic, but tills Is often at the 
expense of attention to important 
actual and potential growth aroas 
elsewhere. The Scots, for instance, 
get short shrift and Loylnnd hardly 
figures at all. Indeed, this book is 
really about tho motor-car industry, 
not the motor industry ns a whole. 

The result is a collection of facts, 
many of them already familiar, 
some (especially those relating to 
Coventry) not. The sections on 
conchbuilding, cycle-cars, Horaces, 
repair services, petrol supplies, 
hire-purchase, driving tests and car 
distributorships certainly point the 
Tcader to topics often negloctod ; 
but the book as a whole docs not 
go fur in trying to answer funda- 
mental questions. Why, for 
Instance, did Britain, tho richest 
country in Kuropo before 1914 — 
and probably not just In tho top 
‘at ull 


echelons but 


social lovuts- 


by larger-scalc production, k , 
duced more cheaply and joitl 
lower price. In 1926 the So* v 
Motor Manufacturers and Pi "w 
argued that only people a r . 
over £450 a year could ufah 
a car. Indicating that that- i 

about 660,000 potential cum 
but by 1930 over a mfllkii 
cars were already registewh 
tain and, by 1938, neariju ... 
lion. Why was this large naif 4 
tapped sooner? Why did' 
starting virtually on 1 it 
have to grow so relathd) 
Presumably here the lu|0 
successful, motor comp 
tions Immediately afte 
World War, and AuitWii 
at flint time at Ills large La 
works, were critical! but 
no attempt in this hooka 
gate theso Important arm} 
detail. Nor is tlie 6*®™* 
secondhand niarkof, surra « 
opuient of considerable Iq.-[ 
explored at all. 

This is n useful prelis 
vey of n most important W 
century industry; but 1 » 
formative study which will 
us to sol vo this fascinate^ 
lias still to come. 


The West Africa run 

(profitably 
succcssfull: 


P. N. DAVIES : 

Sir Alfred Jones 

Shipping Entrepreneur par Excel- 
leuce 

362pp. Europa. £6.95, 


prcueuriul virtues, it “ 
that Dr Davies kill 
how tiie exercise of sum w 
A fricans was offecied 

. career. He begins by dwwfi 

cino. A restlessly hardworking coastnl peoples as backwara p 
bachelor, Jones did not lose tho natives ’ living * 

common touch ns ho achieved ducts — a colonial Stcreom*r 


in the Canaries, less 

successfully in Jamaica), supported 
King Leopold's schemes iu tho 
Congo, and helped establish tho 
Liverpool School of Tropical Modi 


ducts — a colon! . 
ignores not - £( 


worked out, positive theory of abol- 
ition, and this Implication is 


is coir- 


In a long editorial Introduction 
to this short study Nell McKftndrick 
argues that "literary Luddism” 
■lias given successful businessmen a 
bleak image hr English imaginative 
literature; they have not boen 
treated over-generously by his- 
torians either. Certainly Sir Alfred 
Lewis Jones deserves to be better 
known. In 1877, as a twenty-two. 
year-old shipping clerk in Liver- 
pool, he earned just under £250; 
when he died in 1909 his estate 
was clearly undervalued at 


commou touch as lio achieved 
financial, social ond political suc- 
cess; he seems to have romalned adapting to succeatv® ^ 
reasonably accessible to employees commercial tlemnnps W fL 
and visitors, subject to the curious established pre-coloni lu ‘TJ 
convention that interviews were sa ] tj fj s h and kola. No L *1 
terminated immediately by Uic offer gecm t0 rccogohe rL* 
of a banana. ' 


seem 10 

traders ” who took 
tho pre-Jones 
were overwhelmln^y 

Elder, Dempster in the contexts of Many of them raP'Oir^ K 
the shipping industry and of West their trading P rDfI ;f n( urtai> 
African commercial development, which Dr ‘ 


Peter Davies, who has already 
published authoritative studies of 


here extends his critical scrutiny to 
some of Jones’s other Interests and 
activities. His skills as a business 
historian guide us successfully 
through some in tere sting and com- 
plex new material, but without 
a really convincing pic- 



" . rest. - However, . in an appendix on £674,259, His great 1 insight was to 
relatfvo strength .^. suggested fotesee tha •coming im“ ** 

perceptive dshls nuSeroua insights tion in *a business requiring heavy life and political activities inode 


the Sierra Leoneao ^ 
Blaizc amassed ,« 
neariy a quarier of J 

fipectacuUf 
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JULIAN JAYNES ! 

The Origin of Consciousness in 1 lie 
Breakdown of the Bicameral Mind 
^ 67 pp. Boston : Houghton Mifflin. 
512.95. 

The title of Julian Jaynes's hunk 
arouses expectations, in the event 
fulfilled, of a wide survey of men- 
tal acts, of brain physiology ami 
pathology, of evolutionary change, 
of the place of feeling in human 
awareness, with, too, some dis- 
cussion of how we know anything 
,,t all. Such n lurge > bite of 
iis vc hn logy nrul epistemology 
should be enough to justify the 
length of tho book. But the work 
takes up a good many additional 
subjects: the Homeric epics, the 
H nuiid <> of Greece and of earlier 
civilizations ; the archaeology of 
Mesopotamia and other places; the 
origin of speech and the somantics 
of dead languages ; religion and 
myth; science and metaphor; the 
nature of monarchical government ; 
ami a few perhups lesser matters, 
such as hypnosis, tho class struggle, 
• and modern morality. 

It would take a squad nf poly- 
maths to review a book such as this 
with a continuous show of compe- 
tence and authority. Vet the work 
Is plainly addressed to the general 
reader; die author’s manner is 
engaging, his tone conversational. 
Except for a few solecisms in dic- 
tion, his prose makes crystal clear 
;a great variety of technical subjects, 
‘Had he holds the reader's attention 
by communicating his own sense of 
discovery. He avoids technical 
and professional obscurity, only go- 
ing into detail for illustration, and 
he creates confidence by discussing 
authorities as If ail parties, reader 
included, were pursuing the same 
bbject. More contpelilng still is> the 
improssion ho conveys that all he 
says must be relevant to the chief 

,SZ,° r ° m aS “" of »“P« C on- 

•r* authorities 

wo the latest and best' arid have 
««n rightly understood, one will 
accept the assembled fincts ds at 
least tenable and the thesis as 

f™ facie plausible. One Is so 
inclined, because any thesis about 
, origin of consciousness arouses 
Jmniediate, intense interest in a 
b®* n 8' Such a being 
necessarily has some experience of 
, an< l h® wants to 

jWBtch it with the theorist’s. 

Is. tho diesis ? It is that 
%3fc9? fl time human nature was 
aiiLi an executive part 

a god, and a follower part 
* m ®P: Neither part was 

Wtm 115, I 3 almost incompre- 
£HI e ¥f ■" Quite so. The 

kaleidoscopic chapters are 
0 ] ake fte assertion com- 
fiW 1 ! large ly b y means of 

Icbte* 8 ^ act familiar experi- 

tkS\!P s P rt .°? evidence comes 
B3 ,n Physiploay. Of the two 
of th , e br ®in, the right 
Sfnanf ^^ f^rlment to be dom- 

b£ s .t sssta ts& 


was i here, on lJic throne, becausu 
no whs uibide each man’s head — the 
ideal police force that we have lost. 
One proof that things were so, Pro- 
fessor Jaynes finds in Hammurabi's 
code. It is the work of "two 
separately integrated organizations 
of Hnmmurubi's nervous system, 
•me ti[ them in the left hemisphere 
writing the prologue . . . and the 
other in the right, composing judg- 
ments. And neither or them was 
conscious in our sense”. 

How did the “breakdown” nf 
bicameralism occur ? Breakdown is 
in truth a paradoxical word in this 
context, for ive think of a break as 
producing two or more pieces, 
whereas the hook’s thesis asserts u 
merging of two into one. To 
account for this, Professor Jaynes 
argues that the " bicameral king- 
doms ” maintained tliemselves “ not 
by fear or repression or even law. 
There were no private ambitions, 
no privato grudges, no private 
frustrations, or private anything, 
since bicameral men had no in- 
ternal * space ’ in which to be pri- 
vate, and no analogue * I ’ to he 
private with. All initiative was in 
the voices of the gods.” The result 
was a "state of peace and friendli- 
ness greater than has been known 
since”, but thereby unstable. 

For between neighbouring 
peoples conflict came about from 
differences of language and reli- 
gion, which commanded different 
things, as well as -rom trade and 
shifts in prosperity. What as more, 
when large cities arose, bicameral 
control would weaken, from the 
priesthood's growing difficulty in 
sorting and grouping the various 
god-voices. Moral and material 
causes together would bring about 
a collapse of the automatic system. 
Professor Jaynes believes that this 
happoned to the Incas when Pizarro 
conquered them. The Incas had 
overcome local powers not long 
before and thus weakened their bi- 
cameral control; tho greater shock 
of meeting a few Spaniards des- 
troyed both state and culture. 

In other Words, it is by compari- 
son leading to doubt that the care- 
ful elaborate structures of the bi- 
cameral mind' fare] shaken into con- 
This 


sclousnes9 1 


doctrine — brain 
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of abolition, 
be made: 
that the 
was 'con* 
ulsidon ftf .Cuba 
r« - peace settle- 
significant in- 


aght was to ■ a. realty buuvtiiving i»ic- tury 10 iH .1 mi*' 

poxtance of: turn ot this chansmatic tycoon. Dr vision of the local 
steuinshlps in West AWtefa com- metKod involves too much with no meutjim or ^ 

mercial development, grid " the repetition for so short a book, yet able contribution 01 
advantages of restricting competl. leaves important aspects of Jones’s prenours. T" ir M„ • . Jori * 
tion in. a business requiring heavy ® n d political activities inade- Keith Hancock y 
capital Investment. Having used the quately explored. Thus, although he ably missing : L,Ags^, 

small -shipping agency of Elder, shows the ifriportanco which Jones biblingraptiy; ? ictiv® 
perapster ; and Company to attached to monopolizing the importance or giio* 

acquire" Control ’of two existing BrI- surf boats” essential at many i«g collaborato« t* • d 

tish lines, Jones joined tho Ham- anchorages for tho transshipment of mercial expansion*: 
burg house oE Woermann in estab- cargo he does not montion how a research has , ■ 

Hslimg : a *5 tonfererica system ” to related interest in recruiting Kru knowledge pf tft 0 * r ti 

seamen led Jones into dcop invol- 
vement in Liberian affairs. Again, 

®s K. D. Nworah has indicated, 
there is room for more careful exa- 


of the ^ 

busine^p 


regulate rates ■ on West African 
routes; by; srif charging customers 
iuu bui/ip . 4 *^!.. ^uliqm^i *5 mw . offering deforced rebates to 

cribed ' as Bishop ; of Rochester, in- thosn Who took no business else. are 

stead of Chester^ and the, British ****** ,K« made tire wholo British mlnation-of the politics of- the Brl- ^T^ iomnetitiDn 
TVeSt Indies share, of total' British tradteg interest (Crown Agents in- tlsh Cotton Growing Association, of SSntSies or idwWtS 

trade, for the yeats '3803-07 is ineqr- eluded) dependent _ on his nriHna whirK ■ j — ^ pligopoh » 1 

reot cither in Table 1 or^ (probably) " policies. T” L 

nja frien 
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physiology aside — is close to Gobi* 
neau’s about civilizations. His theory 
of the "inequality of races” is much 
Less about races than It is about 
the* rise end fell of civilizations: 
they rise only when two "races” 
meet and heighten the conscious- 
ness of both. They fall from excess 
of selfconsciousness. Right or 
wrong, it is a thought to ponder 
I11 tlie twentieth century. 

After his painstaking demonstra- 
tion, Professor Jaynes sketches os it 
were an application of dt to our pre- 
sent modes of thought. He dnvJies 
us to look at science as an effort to 
regain the happy certitude of bi- 
cameral dictation — thunder on the 
left explained by demigods on the 
right. He concludes disarmingly 
by referring to tiie inadequacy of 
behaviourist psychology and he attri- 
butes the contemporary " meta- 
phors ” of research, to the " transi- 
tional period” we are in after the 
broakdown of bicameral existence- 
His last paragraph reads: "And 
this essay Is no exception.” . 

Before raising difficulties about 
the numerous assumptions djt -Pro- 
‘ feasor Jaynes’s worfiy- tfie candid, 
reader wnl gladly say that his 
author — a few dogmatisms apart — 
is determined to play fair, acknow- 
ledging uncertainty on several 
poiuts, setting forth alternatives 
where possible, and winding up (as 
we have just seen) in self -critical 
doubt as to tlie validity of findings 
arrived at by bis mixed methods. 

For it as not easy to. decide 
whether Professor Jaynes is a mech- 
anist-behaviourist, or a humanist iu 
psychology, or simply a cuJtural his- 
torian reading " mind " into events. 
He speaks In all these idioms, pass- 
ing freely from one to another. 
Almost from the outset one Is trou- 
bled, by the incompleteness of the 
notion one is to form of conscious- 
ness. Does the author beueve in 
the automaton theory of mind? He 
argues from physiology and tries. W 
prove chat we lead our lives with 
very little .consciousness, pointing 
Out that we rely on habit, drive cars 
without much attention, and play 
the piano while, conversing. A grin, 
in comparing sensations, aa^of two 
different weights, we make the 
choice all unaware. Thlpkmg , 
says Professor Jaynes, is not con- 
sdtmfi.” ' 


It would appear lli.it wlmi mu 
aiiihiii' calls cuiiiciniisiiL-ss is oulv 
the special lev ling we liavo when 
we summon ourselves 10 think or 
act — ■“ See litre, my hov 1 *’ Con* 
sciuusucss, then, is self con scions ■ 
ness. Under that def inii ion niuior- 
isis, bird-watchers, the audience ui u 
play, people asleep, In vets kissing — 
all are unconscious, bccausa wholly 
absorbed in their percept ions and 
activities', their dreams and feelings. 
Only sudden boredom at tlie theatre 
nr waking after a nightmare causes 
one to think, “ I feel thus, and 
thus ”, which mcmis consciousness 
breaking in. ... - — 

A writer can define Ms terms at 
will, of course, bur lte must accept 
the consequences implied. To say 
thnt neither half of the bicameral 
mind was conscious would mean, 
by tiie restricted definition, that no 
reflection on past mishaps took 
place, no forward thought of tiie 
next meal, because no “I” was 
present to do \t in tho * inner-space 
a lining of real space ”. This is hard 
to believe. Was the bicn literal tooth- 
ache wholly impersonal? Did suc- 
cessful handiwork get done without 
self-searching ? In those deferential 
times, did not courtesy and sub- 
mi ssivenoss require tiie thought, 

“ Here comes Sennacherib, 1 must 
bow”? Any sense of other would 
surely engender a matching sense 
of self. 

A further reason for believing 
that it would Is that a mind capable 
of speech and intelligent work os 
the bicameral was cannot exist 
merely In the present moment. 
"The present”, as everybody 
knows, is a fiction ; “ it ” is imme- 
diately past and becomes n memory, 
followed- by another, all tied to- 
gether by the feeling that they are 
“ owned *’ — tinged with “I”. Other- 
wise the world would appear as 
brand-new every second. 

In other words. Professor 
Jaynes’s thesis starts with a con- 
fusion between wliat William James 
properly wanted to calf " sdom- • 
liess”— our ordinary state of atten- 
tion— and . consciousness of self, 
which varies with occasions, per- 
sons, periods, and cultures. Profes- 
sor Jaynes does refer to William 
James, but does not seem In that 
reference or elsewhere to have un- 
derstood him. That is a pity, for 
James has given die best account so 
far of what goes 011 in the stream of 
thought, and tlie inventor of the 
bicameral hypothesis could have 
spared himself trouble by using that 
account. 

For example, Jaynas labours to 
show that consciousness is not an 
entity but a fu notion. James made 
tlie point more than seventy-five 
years ago. But not seeing where 
that demonstration leads, Jaynes 
the behaviourist snaps back to a 
representational view of objects. 
For him there is a world of tniugs 
and the " subjective conscious mind 
is an analog of wliat is called the 
real world . To support this view 
which puts the world inside the 
mind instead of the mind inside the 
world, Professor Jaynes devotes 
pages to a theory of metaphor and 
paraphrase designed to snow that 
consciousness springs from lan- 
guage and grows by its metaphori- 
cal extension. At tills point, tho 
mixed assumptions come to grief. 
Bicameral m.ah :iwd. language bur 
no .oonscipiynpM*.;mtf>di8,-tf 

our.motttar" analog ” -of' the ■ real 
world”? If so. how did ho move 
about among objects— if, indeedi he 
could see diem right side up, con- 
trary to tho working of his retina ? 

Professor Jaynes admits tjiat his 
views oh language arb hot shared 
' by professional linguists. That does 
not disqualify them, but ‘bis bor-. 
rowings from information theoiy 
and the Jrirgon of some scientists do 
ruir into an dmpassO. He believes 
that science ds metaphor and that 
this 1 metaphor stands -between a 
model .end' the facts/ 'Animate 
nature likewise depends on codes 
and "no better code .has ever | 
appeared in animal evolution than 
language”. The -upshot is that die 
conscious mind comes out of meta- 
phor. which comes out of language, 
which comes out of "nerve, cells 

f irocessing complex experience " 
nto a code. Since "code” is also 
a metaphor— one ,of the worsjt an- 
thropomorphic oiKts^what we- have 
is a kind of serpent rdltihg wittl.tail. 
in mouth after making a double 
coil of his' bbdy. ... .» , 

! In drder to make thi? whole de- 
velopment seem rational, Jaynes 
asks us to consider how metaphor, 
functions. He coins thfe terms 


■' iiioiuplmimJ *• nml " iiioiaplik-i " 
.ind supple moms them with *• |iura- 
l>lir:uid ” and ** parti phi or ” to show 
ill ill “ there arc always two terms " 
in 11 met ap hot- or a subsequciil 
luiiaiilii iiJie, l»y which means we can 
pull <iii rse Ives from the data in the 
r henry or inode]. Unfortunately, 
there are in fact four Lcrms in a 
metaphor, as ill all pro port-inns. 
“ He was a lion in the fight ’* means: 
sis a lion is 10 a timid animal, so 
the luii ia geo us mail is to his ene- 
mies. Thai: is why science is nut 
properly a metaphor of the world 
i>f matter ; when it is not simple 
.description . or symbolism. It is a 
working myth, and Jaynes's cruelty 
tn language (he shrank understand- 
ably from tho required nietaphr-Jcr 
mid paruphrier) was committed in 
vain. 

Concreteness comes in — and with 
it surprise — when ho turns to “ The 
Mind of Iliad” (sic). That mind, 
we are told, was active obout 1230 
rc, when Greek bards recltod the 
tale of Troy, and it was a bicameral 
inlnd; that is to say, fewer than n 
hundred generations separate us 
front the nnn-couscious actors of 
the Trojan, War, 

To accept the poem as ft record 
nf bicameralism we must believe, 
first, that the “ Iliad is not imagina- 
tive creativo literature and licuco 
not & matter for literary discussion. 
It is history ”, Next, "the epic itself 
was neither consciously composed 
nor consciously remembered, but 
was successively and - creatively 
changed with no more awareness 
than a pianist lias of his improvisa- 
tion ”, Evidence for this is tlie 
nbscnce from the poem of words 
meaning mental things — psyche 
means blood or breath; thwnos 
means agitation. And of course all 
the warnings and instructions given 
to tbe heroes by gads and goddesses 
are the inner voices of the right 
hemisphere crossing the bridge left- 
ward. Even tho warriors know this, 
and our author quotes Agamemnon : 
. “ Not I. was the cause of this act, 
but Zeus." 

Tested by a re-reading of Homer, 
the thesis does not come off well. 
If the Iliad is not literature, it 
looks wonderfully 3lke it. The 
Greek hexameter as a product of 
neural adaptation to tho war effort 
is not convincing, and tlie analogy 
with the pianist Improvising limps 
badly 1 tho improviser lias, con- 
sciously learnt to play and 
mastered n great repertory of con- 
sciously composed music before he 
can improvise anything other than 
cacophony. It is worth noting by 
die way that only pianists cort verse 
while playing their instrument : all 
others (I leave out tlie drum) pay 
attention. 


As fnr the argument from words, 
ii is equally .sliakv. Tilt' absence ui 
ci-ruiin terms signifies little. Greek 
is very poor in colour muds: did 
objects Llicn nppeai grey or cnlutu- 
h'ss V Wc translate " tiie ivinu tlai I; 
••vu ”, luu surely the phrase meum 
in rile hearer *■ sea-coloured sea", 
jusi us iu us red “ red hair” means 
.1 coimir perfectly distinct front red 
in ” red tight ", 

Finally, it is not true that “ the 
char actors of the Hind do uni sit 
down and think out what rn tin". 
Killing or standing, they dol>uio ; 
Nestor advises, Thersitcs causes dis- 
sension, Odysseus schemes: the Tro- 
ian horse was hardly a mindless 
ini provision at the Veybrnud. 

Helen speaks to Hector of “ iny 
alii 1 nr red and guilty self". Odyr.s,eus 
wrangles with Agamemnon: “ t des- 
pise your judgment. . . , Your 
on tinsel would be our destruction.” 
To which the king answers: "Your 
rebuke Jins stung mo to tho heart, 
Some one, old or young, may offer 
us better counsel, which I shall re- 
joice to hoar.” These words seem 
clear enough, But in any case, the 
move some words in the poem arc 
doubtful (us our author insists), ilia 
less is it possible to say wliat psyche 
and thwnos conveyed or how the 
gods’ injunctions were taken by the 
audience. Psyche and I he rest 
suggest an arbiirory placing of 
emotions as we still sav "joy of 
my heart” and the Arnos " joy of 
my liver” both visceral terms for 
quite conscious affection. The gods’ 
voices can stand for strong impulse* 
objectified — enffiotuiazein — with- 
out being proof of bicameralism, 

Tn these and In liis many 
other references to religion, Pro- 
fessor Jaynes wears his in- 
genuity with a delightful air 
of innocence, as if it were com- 
mon knowledge that Zeus and 
Johovab dwelt in the right lohe. But 
religious feeling Is more titan n 
command and theology more than a 
sot of moral guidelines. The gods 
in tho Iliad are shown as acting 
from human passions magnified. 
That is an advance towards ration- 
ality and away- from the capricious 
primitive gods. The still later 
shift to the abstract gods of 
Epicurus tmd the Stoics reversed 
Greek rationality in a kind of 
aopluatlcated return to animism. To 
tills light die bicameral revolution 
appears too simple and mechanical 
to account for the march of mind. 

Hero,, perhaps, is the nub of the 
difficulty, ns well os the dominant 
feature of tho thesis proposed to 
us : it ombrftces so many classes of 
fact ; ranges over history so widely ; 
brings In such a variety of reason- 
ings, exhibits so much research ; 
makes so many handsome conces- 
sions along tho way, that tho roadcr 
tends to bo persuaded by nearly 
every froslt phaso of t3io exposition. 
He conies to believe that the 
bicameral mind is a sufficiently 
com pi ox affair for its rolo — to 
start civilization, davolop language 
by metaphorical richness, establish 
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kill*! mid priest, build Egyptian ami 
Mayan and Aztec anil countless* 
uilicr cities, with their architec- 
ture bicameral in every sense of the 
word. 

Rut actually the mind posited is 
* simple mechanism akin to iliui 
of the experimental rut. It meets 
the demands of life by automatic 
responses under guidance from the 
monitor within. There is no hesi- 
tation, muttering to oneself, 
questioning "what to do next”, for 
these would presuppose an “ I ' 
feeling helpless before a puzzle and 
having a conscious will to resolve 
it. The weasel word “ adaptation ” 
will not account for the pursuit of 
social utility on the large scale— 


TLS MAY 19 1978: 


consciousness as we know it Ims 
thickness — layers und degrees of 
feeling and thought with which it 
may well act in u way easily misin- 
terpreted as bicameral. 

Who l remains engrossing and 
makes Profcsor Jaynes's work worth 
reading is this very same subject 
of consciousness considered us a 


ism, individualism, the journey iiila 
the self have engendered a new 
sort of double mind— the M second 
nun ” within, who watches, com- 
pares, and carps derisively ; who 
stifles impulse, spoils pleasure, und 
ingrain* guilt and angst. 

Thai these conditions are the 
handiwork of "language" is true 


ot consciousness considered us a nuiuiwn K Ui tumid 

facet of cultural history— not the if one menus it broadly. U would 


murks themselves . . . arc a the various recipe* p 
modern reflex, a sytnplmn of Western, for exna^|„ J! i 
siipersclfcoiisuiousness, of our iiosj (really blunina ■ 

" seU-diagiinslicixing " culture, many attempts to dctW' 1:1 
of our uuto-coinni emu ting, of recover the condition I™ ^ 
thought thinking of thought. the biographer of BicamT',- 
Never, perhaps have there been Um in cont 
so ninny thinkers dunking at often ascribed" to 
once, probubly never so many oriRin* in general a?* 16 ’ 


origin properly so-cnllcd, but the 
development of fclfconscioiuness, 
which in the cud is wiiai the author 
is really interested in. 

In such B treatment one would 
n a rurally begin by questioning the 
notion of linear advance from one 
“ mind ” to another. And perhaps 
even before, one would ask how 


be clearer to say chat *ideas, spread 
mid super-refined through words — 
metaphors, in Professor Jaynes's 
sense— are ai the source. Rut 
these, from the beginning of lan- 
guage, have been invented, ns 


t™.«t s aaiirafiS 1 


studied— time, speech, copulnliun, Rfchurd Leakey, 


saisaM EShs-S 


armies, temples, palaces— which tenable, anyway, is the conception 

requires concerted effort, dis- of * a mind" standing for wholo 


requires comcmrun enori, ms- 
cussion, “ thinking , what to _ do 
next". What bicameral behaviour 
lacks, in short, is the chief 
characteristic of mind, namely 
purpose. 


empires and ages, particularly when 
that mind is deduced from litera- 
ture. One can read all of Shake- 


like weeds. Over u hundred years 
ago, Goethe saw in contemporary 
art and literature the cause of 
Western man's ever-enlarging con- 
sciousness of self, and lie thought 
that in our century life would bc- 
como Intolerable. A witness of our 


,7,. ’ _ Li„ nmn ,. n i ffious fury. And although we may 

When tl ,e bicame I .■ rake a ,-c and literature as expressing 


speore with nut* Mivpacfiiijr a sar- como inrolernhlo. A witness mow 
rounding world seething with reli- Kn’.imierz Bmiulja, conln ms 


event i tally broken, 


. - • nn important, sometimes a dominant, 

conscious mind offered by Pi nfessoi anitll ' de itl soc i e w, high culture 

Jaynes is too ( f2S?I e ’y,l t ,i,7 11 i!fnf C i« gives 1,0 warrant for supposing all 
automatic as before (, thinking is |>r m t 0 p e 0 pi e equipped with 
not conscious”) and gives « sign fhe corr< . spon ^ n6 » mint | •>, Whnr 
of e possessing what Janies called the ig CttJlod a commot , faith — say, in 
• fringe of feelings, ideas, and L .j |e .Ages— runs from super- 

sensations winch “in an instant . srittojl t0 my « t [ c j 4m| taking in 


the prediction. 
Modernity 
language.' ] 


has crept Into 
My [preceding] re- 


art and iiM their ’* structures ”. 
Everything is subject to science; 
everything fulfils the function of 
knowing. 

Professor Jaynes's hook was de- 
signed to show the structure of uu 
earlier mind, which accompli shed 
feats without any of this relentless 
knowing. The great charm of such a 
creature mnkes one wonder whether 
the elaborate scholarly undertak- 
ing was not inspired by nostalgia. 
Id is a tendency of high civiliza- 
tions to invent primitivisms. Thu 
rationale of the drug experience. 
Norman O. Brown's advocacy of 


compel us to 
cj tiler we do not know eH 
pretation Is chancy. E Wni f,H 
n marupon anthropon as ikT- J 
dividing mortal" of tho )Sjt. 
the obvious doubts eiprustdu 
The ever-present dangs t i,,f. 
William James called the t?' 
logist’s fallacy, which U 
butc to the living cooscios- 
wlitii the observer pernimi 1 
outside. How easy to supm.. J 
the Norso heroes or io$, 
culntc Swede has no iantr kl 
How tempting to infer (naj 


STEPHEN P- GIBERT : 

Soviet Images of America 
I67|)j3. Macdonald and 


Institute — the fact that i lie viuiuty 
of opinion tn be found in various 
circles in Moscow is onlv dimly 
reflected in officially published 
works within the Soviet Union — ii 


the most pair to maintain a certain 
detachment from the various -;cliuol.s 
of tli ought about foreign policy 
within (lie United States, it i» dcur 


Mos cow’s W hite House-ologists ~ 

■ — — inert him r i within (lie United States, it i» clcur 

„ of oKnn tn hn'flm!i ; '* r - ,c,y S ,' jvict ^ctionsj when he a Hacks In.* Ik-cii to try u> satisfy bulb, hut ll, “ L hif ! sympathies lie with those 

O v Arch e Brown c rdf ?n MnfrL S S’ Jliose Who make n slias |> clisliaiciivii ihe slowing- down of the economic }!*">"« h f describes as the “ re.i- 

W AltH* c icies in Moi scow is only dimly between Marxist-Lemmsi ideology growth vale has made such a post- b'tts , wlw, while " acknowledging 

, lliV.uu!}. , 1 S n, y puli 1 1 shed an t | Soviet national interest and ponemont of awkwmd decisions ever [he frightf illness of nuclear wnr .. . 

_ rrurnT • ' vi fP" l,,c j*° v,c t Union— u thus prolong the tiresome debate harder to maintain. believe lliot it is possible tltut such 

STEPHEN P. GIBLRT. [s nevertheless disappointing to about which is the principal deter- . n .„ ■ , » war may bo employed as a coil- 

enrict Images of America *. in d a hctcrogcueuus collection of ininant of Soviet act ions. The greater c.-Mf ? ul - n,l0BC tl1 ® United sciuus instrument nf nniiotinl pnlky 

ES Macdonald and lane's. !"« Atueri- giory of the i Soviet Union n^d thl 5 VSnS^VVSL Si ^ ^ 


June's. 


How political leflders perceive other 
nations and their leaders is u matter 
of great political consequeuce. And 
hon tbe superpowers perceive each 
other is dearly a matter of special 


importance, for the foreign and 
military policies which these per- 
ceptions nelp to determine affect 


Norman O. Brown's advocacy of or chimpanzee (both, by t 
baby impulsiveness through * life, unnoticed by Professor Ji? 
others' longing for peaceful lunacy, kind of linguistic mind wi 

believe in 1 As for the pan 


us all. 

The Bay of Pigs fiasco was partly 


canologixts, military men and 
journalists indiscritnitinringly des- 
cribed ns 11 Moscow's spokesmen". 
Though what emerges from l!ic 
study is probably u reasonably 
representative sample of standard 
Soviet views of the United States 
(which does something to illustrate 
the growing sophistication of Soviet 
assessments of American politics 
and of American military power), it 
is rather an undifferentiated view. 


and Soviet national interest and ponemont of awkwiu d decisions ever 
thus prolong the tiresome debate harder to maintain. 

Si : i ; h ' ?u,i« in. axe of flic Unite J 

n "‘? SSBjlntTra, only ana 


ions ever lIlc fi'lghrfulness of nuclear wnr . . . 

believe that it is possible tltut such 
a war may bo employed as a con- 
: United scions instrument nf umiounl policy 
L is not a ll( i iiuit an outcome which clearly 
one in- cliff ciciiiiates the winner from ihu 


necc&sarilv follows from an exam- 


S«!« Union). The 'final 'L «“ 


A more ambitious book would have the leadership's domestic- iu teres 14 - of ohfe book reads s 


or chimpanzee (both, ifil a result of the perception within 


of possessing what Janies called the LrcaJlod a common fahl.-say, 
fringe of feelmgs, ideas, and L |, e Mi t id| e .Ages— runs from suf 
sensations winch “in ; stiti o n to mysticism, taking 

snys Janies, by n _ change of diverse philosophies ill between, 
attention, one can bring into the , . , * . . . , 

central field of consciousness”. Ami from the authors point of 


And since those come into conscious 
mind, they must be considered 10 
belong to it. No automaton will 
serve. Thus in writing these line*, 
I come to a halt, seeking the right 
phrase and not finding ir imme- 
diately, I stop searching for an 
instant and the phrase floats up (ns 
It seems) of its own accord. Hut 
this whispered reply is neither god 
nor machine. It is conscious mind 
nt- work, pursuing n purpose by 
Choosing- among its stored-up 
resources. -If there were no 


cunicral, long after the one-cham- 
bered author of Ecclesiastes ? The 
human mind, more likely, is of one 
sort and changes with time ami 
place Irregularly, through the shift- 
ing emphasis of va tying intellectual 
conceptions, themselves the product 
of special need and purpose. In a 
sceptical age, nobody believes in 
God the meutor, but many believe 
in tile id or superego as driving 


S' the mind even more harshly, Man’s 

*r n8 rt d "llo aense oF being pushed and his sense 

resources. -If there were no j- jj e j nK £ rce nf( va y 8 coexist, though 

conscious call or judgment of ® D 8 - a- cn mo m-nnnrtinnE 


what fits, the absent-minded oinnlsr 
would not stop and correct himself 
-wheh he plays a- wrong note. 

No, consciousness is both too fluid 
and too versatile to be pinned down 
to wliat it con do or must be. Pro- 
fessor Jaynes himself d 011 his 

whether ft can ever bo fully under- 
stood by conscious thought: it is like 


not in the same proportions. 

Are we to soy, then, that Freud 
and the dfepik psychology of the 
moment betoken a wished-for return 
to bicameral dictation? And 
what about the rival determinisms 
in vogue, riio.se of science and 
Marxism ? Adi of them have arisen 
und prospered ill a period when 
consciousness of self was simultan- 
eously rising to tlio highest peuk 
on record, that Is, among the en- 
larging mass of tlio ar licit Into and 
educated. Enlightenment, Romantic- 


Diamond Day 

The diamonds when they are blue clan. 

The colour of corpses , die easily 

At the beginning of their career, but later on 

They are almost eternal. Only certain carbon is suitable. 

In the blue pipe, this Cullinan diamond was formed 
I ; rom an entire mammoth that lurched into the volcano : 

See all those tusks and hair reduced in a flare 
To a few ounces of glittering soul. Is the mammoth 
Happy in the diamond ? It is mammoth-heaven 
Within that diamond and we cannot get there. 

Except by jumping into a volcano if we have the call. 

But then geology might not choose us, and 10 c wouldn't know 
Until wc woke up in the diamond's eye : 

Millions of years have passed. Kafka's novels. 

With interminable delavs and anonymous powers 
Describe geology on behalf of Prague City, 

Which was and is stone loishing to become diamond, 

Having collected enough carbon-based life indoors. 

But it is half-paralysed with cutting and fitting ; 

Every block cut, every facade, loses its memory. 

America's intrigue was to fuse diamond in the atomic flash: 
Populations participate, provide pure carbon. 

Now spy on your Parents, look deep and turn the facets : 
There is the Mammoth, father of his own soul. 

Long-haired sage in a condition of sexual arousal, 

As he looked as he dove into the hot rock of rebirth. 

( But will she stand , as the city goes up, a diamond ?) 


unnoticed by Professor tho American ndininistrntion of cx- 
kind of linguistic mind wt^.'treoie dissatisfaction on the part of 
halievc in 1 As for the panjj. ihe Cuban people with tlio Castro 
“ thinking is not ooosdS*. regime. Khrushchev’s instigation of 
should, after Samuel Buikjf .. tlio potentially more disastrous 
and Habit, have bccomai«[ . Cuban missile crisis partly resulted 
place that a main funcfaifJ ij fpm Ids porceptlon of Kcnucdy as 
is to acquire new abilities weak and Indecisive. 


involved the effort to try to do — but simultaneously legitimizes 
what the more serious Soviet (heir attempts to extend Soviet 


- pursuit of peace is nor, however. 
Incompatible with a refusal to bo 


place that a main function^ 
is to acquire new abilititik> 
scious attention and frenii; 
these powers as soon u 
unconscious habit. Oae fai 
remember how one leintki 
and one speaks the mother a| 
without strain, but cuuk 
presided over the begiotip 
The closing reflections hp 
by The Origin of Como* 
occur when one cmms v 


scholars do for the United States spheres of influence abroad in the 
— that is, to attempt to identify the name of 11 proletarian imeinatlonal- 
empliascs of particular individuals ism ", and the struggle against 
and the opinions ami perceptions capitalism and imperialism. 
5 , . , .l? cter J s ^ c ,°f P*rii ci, i a1, tost!- Marxist- Leninist ideology does 
rules and institutions. not, however, absolve Soviet leaders 

Within their self-imposed limits, from the task of muking difficult 


. , _ , , , , . and given that they ore writing 

■ la contrast, the Soviet leadership m0 re for an American political 
more accurately perceived iJiat they public than a specialist acodomh 
could resort to force of arms in 0 no. Professor Gibert nnd hr 


policy choices. A bettor educated, 
more articulate Soviet people want 


public than a specialist academic a more rapid improvement in liv 
ono, Professor Gibert and his ing standards (which they now 


Hungary In 1956 and in Czecha- research team do usefully synthe- know to be well below the level 

tlovakia In 1968 without provoking size and summarize an extensive of most Western countries) and tha 

action by tne United States or body of Soviet writing about tho Soviet military (like the military 

Nato In support of East Luiopean West. Gibert also rightly pinpoints elsewhere) want srill higher invest* 


reformists. Likewise, the Soviet another “false dichotomy” (to ment in tho defence industry. The 


a; taM. o, iss? s i w b «; 

gnrt«AiniiM r slnki Agreement well Illustrated, 
whMfaiv Sudl a r Kuments os took place at 
wnCtllCl called cold war or BclEradfi mnv cnol hHa xmirSAiii 

W ar S25!h of Wal-Amcrlcaif 11 rcla- 
thi« b wllT^neim* win rions of the sort which existed after 

hnur I, irtfw 8 majority of AmcricAii voters (tha 

Itow quickly Amei icons under- " rpiliot ” nn itnuiu- a , nnn „ , 

reality of R confident aiul ex pan- moral vnfuelf hosawmic lLJ 

^ lead' 


by The Origin of Cminl- .Onion continued to arm communist 
occur when one coma »§/ forces in Soutili Vietnam after the 
author's epilogue entitW l 1 American withdrawal and thereby 
Auguries of Science'’. It fc 1' contributed to the complete corn- 
moving by Its candour, mill- munlst victory in that country und 
tone. In it we are invited « humiliating defeat for the United 
tho spiritual wenta States. The Soviet decision-makers 
scepticism that the Inqmmirf W accurate^ perce ved the 
rhu end of the road, ™ oil- 7?,? „ ot °I»to lo « within the 
I,- m .i v fnticuc after > r w *T ' V n * te ^ States and the mood within 

gsSTrSa > e 

^,,«en '£gi 154SUS th i:7T« C, SJr h 1» 

fessor* Jaynes’s two S, US “ b!Lme 

SUffla coiu,try - 


stand alongside Soviet words and inclination of the pony leadership Though Professor Gibert tries for 


Stamping out the shtetl 


balance of opinion within the 

united States and the mood within Rv Ahrftitlftfn Rrnmhpra 
die administration and Congress to ^ ADriWl<un orumDerg 

be such that even open exposure i r 

of the fact that the Americans had rnvnvjr nnH 

ViSlS V nAd » onyiur- ELIE * EB GEEENBEEG l Edll “ r ‘> ■ 
* t . t , eoi P t by the US to become Ashes Out of Hope 


are ingenuity and militarily engaged in tiiat country. Fiction by Soviet-Ylddish Writers 
ncutrulizo 1 tho first. Startkyr. Evenlf, however, the kuportance 218pp. New York: Shocken Books, 

sclmisnoss. Had h®. ^jfffjRitres ? Should . 1 Shortly before the Second World 


East Side, and others actively parti- The; 
ciliated in or at least sympathized the 
with the struggles of the Jewish a n< 
socialist Bund m Poland. pick 

Marklsh, Bcrgelson ef of greeted 
the Russian Revolution as the liar- “'f, 
binger of a future that was to n’ans- w< r 1 

late their own passion for social H 

justice and for a Jewish rcnnissance “ 
into reality- Some of them left 
Russia during the Civil War to 1 lietl : 
continue their liternry activltios in ‘‘Co 
Beilin, Hamburg and , Tel • Aviv, Car I 


They should have gotten rid of 
the tsar, very necessary. He was 
a nothing. . . . But wheu they 


the amis race which the “ realists " 
(on both sides) would wish upon ua. 


young man from a small village who 
is thrust into the licady houaeliold 
of u ricli Kiev merchant, there to 


pick on our bit of religion — no, encounter liberated young women, 
tiiat isn’t right . , . not the least revolutionary poets and artists who 
bit . . . simply isn’t 'pice. A alternately attract and repel him, 
wedding aught to be a wedding, He returns to his shtetl, strangely 
u brith (circumcision] ought to be aginted yet relieved to find him. 


wedding aught to be a wedding, He returns to his shtetl, strangely 
u brith (circumcision] ought to be agitited yet relieved to find him. 
a brith and it's sometimes right self hack in Ills own secure sur- 
to say a prayer— why not?” roundings. There is little action in 
ien: (his story, its characters moving 


He also admits that n knowledge of nn record ”iar is 
brain processes will not yield an farghw mas? Jf tlio 

SiirtS ° f t C T# Ci ° i The educated. EnligKtenn 

relation nr mind io brain is not 

accessible to^ analysis. Tliut the re- 
lation bolds is unquestioned, but ns r~rW * 1 * 

William Junes pointed out, the ox- I K llt'l l/ r 1’ 

tiente plasticity and instability nf I II II I IV I 

1 that blood-soaked sponge ”, the 
brain, both fosters the uupcedlct- ■■■ ■■ ■ ■ — 

nble powers of the human mind " 
nnd makos meclipiljcnl correlations BV R. D. JrClCrS 

unqcvicndablo: tho brnin can com- . 

pons ate for Its own defects und In- ■ 


Peter Redgrove 


why a bicamoral brain 
a blcumorul mind, ho 
scon Mint this premia u i 
with tho present iw«' 
mineral mind In a brdi® 
undergone no recoroM «■ 


Swres ? Should Tudaments about Shortly before the Second World 
Ikb be based only on Soviet, actions, War, Yiddish literature; hitherto 
On the grounds dhnt It Is ItnnossiWe bound by the concerns and conven- 
lo distinguish between tiros a ele- tions of die traditional East Euro- 


returning svera] .years later fully 
committed to the Brave New World. 

Yet it was precisely this commit, 
ment that was to prove their un- 


leu: (ms story, its characters moving 

‘‘Comrade Lenin is a great man. ba .ck and forth as if through a 
Certainly— a great man. Yet what jjjtot. raspondlna as much to their 
does lie know when it comas to yemnings os to the conflict. 

matters of faith? ... Let us , lustarical , , forces— secular ism, 


does lie know wheii it comas to 
matters of faith ? . . . Let us 
even assume that he is touched 
by grace — so whet ? . . . Does it 


Zionism, socialism, traditionalism 
and cmbourgoolsement — that 


Thinking affectively 


. mwts la Soviet propaganda which P«“ shtetl (small town), took a doing. In many respects, the fate 
the propagandists do not tihemselves (©ap forward Into modernity. In of Yiddish writers in the Soviet 
believe and those which accurately f he United States, It was a group of Union wno no different from that 
nect genuine Soviet perceptions Yiddish poets, called Dl Yttnga (The of their nou-Jewish colleagues, 
of me rival superpower ? Stephen Young Ones), who challenged the They, too, had their ” proletarian ” 
i. suggests that those who styles and values of their predeces- fanatics end tiiolr own “ fellow- 
(rould dismiss most of wliat Soviet sors and who, uuder the influence travellers ”, all of whom were oven- 


moan that Moses has become a characterized Jewish life at tha 


noils ate ror its own defects und in- 
juries, and seemingly localized func- 
tions can shift thoir ground. 

Arc we to believe, then, tiiat the 
bicameral brain which could sing 
the Iliad , write Hammurabi’s code, 
and build the Pyramids, lacked that 
plasticity which now affords us con- 
sciousness ? , If the answer is yes, 


JEROME NEU: 

Emotion, Thought and Therapy 


Spinoza combine sound, scholarly judicious use of modem drugs, person is suifectoft tew, 
exposition with a critical common- How U is tiuit changes in mctobnl- liglblliiy of lus cxpcni 
tary well supported by reference Ism and In tlio chemistry of tho Ldvl-Strnuss s view tn« 
to modern philosophical work on brain produce such specific symp- corresponds to somq 
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especially wlien appli» wj*B«naace. Given the nrescnm nf noets alike. Tlie sprawling novels 


travellers ”, all of whom were oven- 
tunlly around down by Stnlin’s 
policy of Gleichschaltung. Like their 
colleagues, they were forced to be- 
tray their own impulses, to llo, to 
indulge in macobro recantations, to 
bow to the cetisors and to submit 


that Hume's attempt to set himself to restore some kind of mental 
up as the Newton of the social sci- equilibrium. But die results achieved 
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Emotion, Thought and Therapy is a ■tom? held together by gravitation, mind-brain relationship, i 
scholarly work which fails to grip « fraught with incoherences— parti- j n the relationship betwe 
..the reader ■ partly because of the cularly jn thQ ^ase of ^ his account aud emotion, which is 
lanco m 
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woa to learn), such gentle ambivnl- occupation was clearly with the In- 
was- bo f longer possible, dividual caught In tlia throes of 
Mommies of sufferings under die events that he could neither under- 
Tsnrs, of the savageryof pogroms stand nor control. 
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But armed with a hypothesis, our 
uurhor is easily tempted to see 
■vestigo? • of bicameral behaviour 
... after its 'Stated breakdown: for ; 


The first oai't is a Ions elaborate, f^ttially invqlve thought, and are a . defect in Professor Neu's treat- 
a nd rather P l^boured' Q refu tation* ^ £. ^nt. of “emotion”,, which .is 
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to self-censorship, to praise collec- ‘ surviving Yiddish writers- were ?£*? °f n family trying to reopncilo 
tivization and to Rlorify Stalin. And again permitted to give voice to , r loyalty ta .traditional To wish 
as so many others, many wore Jewish sentiments ; the Nazi holo- • . a onslaught of 

rewarded for their loyalty with caust stirred {hem io the depths ^ 

a bullet in their necks, or with nn of their souls, and they gave evi- brandishing red flags 


created iii from tiiese efforts. In time, lade- anonymous death, in the Gulag, dence of.it Jit shattering laments. 
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demo ns tracers bran dishing red flags 
as bv die advent of electricity. The 
final story, “Uuder the- Fence”, by 
Dor Nister, is a tidily ornamented 


ii arable of the fate of an Intellectual 
(the " last scholar ”) compelled to 
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live importance of sociological, cul- 
tural and economic influences cm 
the determination of pay. 

Sir Henry’s approach is firmly 
grounded oil the work of Hie great 
L'conuinists and sociologists of tl\c 


By D. W. Harkness 
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Analysis of parly 
follows, Willi sections fcS' 
institutional structure, p 0 l5SI> 
personnel, and Sjj ‘ 


that the monetary evaluation of 
work derives from status). Cliuptcr 
5 is simply headed “ Discrimina- 
lion ” and is mainly devoted to an 

examination of the most obvious groiuineti mi mu n«i» »; “ ,w P*V“ jam Mr\r 1 1ST lilt 
and important cases, i o, pay dn* economists and sociologists of the IA[N 

crimination against women and past (though 1 must confess to some The Northern Ireland «„ u locai 

minorities. Chapter 6 is concerned surprise at finding no reference Democratic and labour I «rly experience of elected B S, C 

with iiitergcn oral tonal mobility : the whatever to Pigou; I have always Political Opposition in a Divided tives T he final section Zl.'V 

extent to which individuals of any thought of Parts IJI and IV of The Society 
one generation tend to folio w tha Economics of Welfare as being the Macmillan. £10 

occupations of their fathers. The quintessence of wisdom m labour ~ Pl * 

important conclusion emerges iliac economics). The actual method of 


genuinely useful tables dSfti 
nruiich organization, CaihoK; 

Social u, ‘‘ l . lho “»*• occupation, educirL' 
attainment and local 



alleged 
the old 
States 
turdty 

countries — -- - 

Chapter 7, finally, deals with 

various aspects of social class, men* v — - , 

mi ability ^ education, eg y TeKques for 


all conceivable angles for evidence 
of general laws and tendencies. 


Ghost he may well be reviled by 
some narrow-minded members of 
the econometric priesthood — but 
most certainly not by me. 

One might wish, on the other 


Sir Henry Phelps Brown U unejues- t 

tionably the doyen of labour econ* t j, c pattern Is 
o mists in this country, win a "joiy between count 
long History of outstanding writings 
in that field, so any new work from 
his pen is bound to command atten- 
tion and respect, especially when u 
has such an ambitious and wide- 
ranging coverage as this one. 

Sir Henry states his objective- Ju 

wST sets out to nnSSerSlf therefore, nssociaVioi'i between occupation' and econometric terhniqtm i and tor 
in what ways are particular rates TQ the return to training and edu- udaj sht against 
of pay determined?”; 31,(1 l at ,f r cation, etc. 

he writes, " The basic interest of the The sccai)(] gr0 up of chapters, 
pivjseitt Jnqulry m in 8 and 9, turns away from general 

why different kinds of vwnk aie (jQy f||ff ercnce& between occupa- 
paad at different rates. tions to particular ones between . _ _ .. 

After an introductory chapter, individuals, dealing first with pay hand, that Sir Henry had adopted 
Chapters 2-7 all deal with different differences within occupations a Jlce “ — * — -i. -«■ 

aspects of one central theme: what 
determines average pay differences 
between occupations? Chapter i 
surveys pay structure by occupation, 
drawing on a wealth of illustrations 
from very different countries; for 
example, one table shows tho 
general similarity of the packing- 
order for administrators, engineers 
and so on hi a variety of .Western 
countries in die 19G0s 
looks at the historical 
the pay structure— how 
unskilled differentials 
over die decades end 
instance. Chapter 4 
sociological elements, 

itself with the definition __ - - . . 

"status” and the level of correlfl- that intra-occupatnonai differentials 
tion between pay end status (there have widened. Chapter 10, the con- 
U, in fact, a high-rank/order corre- eluding chapter, brings, together 
lotion, though there is no conclusion many further thoughts on line rela- 


i u- f f u- fi,I 5 l1 se ^* on i more th 

halt uf this short but meet, i'\ 
deals chronologically with 
periencc of the party In acl i DB .' 
opposition (August 19HI— T 
in abstention from fi 
(August 1971-March m 
direct rule; sharing 
hopeful but ahortUced e 
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primitive corporate brain. They have 
no independent existence. Even the 
death of one of them is grist to the 
Satanic mill. The collective mind is 
forced into introspection by the 
Provocateur and finds that the basis 
of its existence Is as liable to col- 
lapse as the building that houses it. 


Shock troopers 


Democratic and Labour Party 
dieless makes n valuable contribu- 
tion to the Northern Ireland book- 
shelf. 

This is no potboiler, but tx 
scholarly analysis of the genesis, 
form and operation, from 1970 to 
1976, of the premier opposition 
party within the state of Northern 
Ireland. Taking ks place alongside 
the rather different, because ntteiiu- 


The headquarters of a large French 
subsidiary of an American con- 
glomerate Is shaken, figuratively 
it from January ToT/ tfd literally, by a series of events 
and subsequently W 7.| which, while not extraordinary in 


1976. 

Ill whut is in effect a 
history uf the current trouble [> 
McAllister criticizes the SOL? t: 
not making a sufficient tift-in 
underpin power-sharing by ^ 
lishlng a closer liaison with 
ate Unionism during 1973, ltd 
the cooperative experiment fr- 
bedevilled by too many imemlA 
external problems before ibefe 
Workers Council Strike flnall/li 
it off — problems not only of 
but of nction, required by m 


tigation into the colour of different 



concerning earnings of such workers taken as a me to dio varying quality of some vldes an itumedlato service, not only yUauce § or silence to the exact requirements 

Initlon of whole has not; lienee it must follow 0 f the evidence. First of nil, com- in relation to the 1970s but to tho T . nn introduction Rlchariwf ?' status, authority and deference is 

*- J — » J,rc l4 - J - c n< Jl r! h»v vnlua to this book tol fc r m 9 r « important than what Is 

“itSconcSrnJd ffifS for communication in head 

“ uK. poutte’-l '« 


parative pay data must very enorm 
ousiy (and not necessarily random- 
ly) over the years and between coun- 
tries : how much do such varia- 
tions (e g, differential concealment 
of income at various levels) affect 
die conclusions 7 


preceding years of change ns wall. 

Dr McAllister presents the SDLP 
as the voice of the Catholic com- 
munity, und rightly, despite Just 
claims tliuc the party has n non- 
denominatlonal constitution and that 


themselves, prey on the mind o? the 
managers. A young and promising 
executive is killed In a car accident 
and his wake is staged in the office 
by tho anonymous, eponymous Pro- 
vocateur. Tracts on microeconomics 
and multinationals are mysteriously 
distributed to the employees. Their 
very harmlessness has a mischievous 
effect on the overwrought sensi- 
VUlics of the managers. What kind 
li propaganda is this that even a 
business school graduate would 
Bnderstand 7 The location of the 
Office building itself, on top af old 


n 

instead of executives going to a 
board meeting. 

These are much less significant 
impediments to the sense or corpor- 
ate identity than die nuthor's own 
ambivalence towards his subject. 
The Company Is out to dominate 
iirauvimi cuiiKiumer- l ll? world, by technology, salesman- 
pomposity, is noth- .* P* manipulation of capitnl, poll- 
ing more than a dull bureaucracy ^ CT J..?, h J”"*?.? 1 ?” _™ r ,lfi vcn .! 

administering a set of simple, prac- 


die pan-lies of realism that might * . * ... ■ ?■ ■ ' ■■ 

have put fleih on the skeleton of D ^ . - 

his organization chart. And dm By V HlCntlllC L.UIMI lit g HAITI 

translators’ rejection in several in- . . . 

stances of conventional jargon in 1 — — 1 ■— e* 

favour of gallicisms dues imt help. 

Cadres attend a Grand Council 


, This not only unhinges the indi- 
viduals m tlic Company but releases 
the dark and disruptive forces of 
the collective subconscious. On a 
less abstruse level the tracts them- 
selves explain, to general consterna- 
tion, that a multinational conglomer- 
ate, despite its - ’ 
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ncal formulae. Behind the pr'eien 
tious facade, the jargon, the mys- 
tique of the worldwide corporation 
is little more than die barrow-boy’s 
dictum — buy cheap and sell dear. 

Unfortunately the real hero of 


uf multinational behaviour. I^nw it 
docs these things and whediec they 
arc good or bad is left unanswered. 
They are treated as an accepted and 
Inevitable framework for the postur- 
ings of the organization which alone 
are open to ridicule. Even the Hmp- 
: ng conclusion, that human relation- 


slightly different approach at ated, study by J. F. 

(showing, for instance, that very some poiuts. First, the title The Ulster Unionist Party 1B8+-1J/S, it 

considerable differences in reword* Inequality of Pay is not a very ant helps fill an all too evident gap. tQ ^ siinnlngdaJt AftL next tolhc PireTach^ 

can still obtain between individuals one: he is reaflv concerned with Nort hern Ireland as a home-rule ment B t0 recognition of KnC ■ Sefy comes to seeni dnlSr 

even chough tlicy appear to bo siml- the mass ol region stilllacks a historian, so t hot Ireland and to extradition, lo li ^^atf iSklppearsin thefW 

lnr jii very many respects), and tli en and other, which generate di//u- j t ] 3 n 0 t easy to study the backward conclusion, however, ho pan R 1 . dations. The reactions of the 

with more general problems such ences in > pay. .This *®«iy «eom a Rn( j impoverished 1920s and 30s, or tribute to the SDLlVa real aclu? execudvcs reach the heights of 

as tiie form of a theoretical model small point but it is, I think, liable t j ie war boom years (though here nients in constructive partldpex '. absurdity. 

which might explain the general to set the reader off on tho wrong i w. Blake’s official history, North- w j t hiu the existing coasdMk \ .k* nn r.,t- ,h« 

pattern of earnings. fet, &TlMM In the Second W^d frumeworlc; end S, h, ^rt°uniti« 

War, does provide useful ^ijforniu- t h, 0 ufih its. power-sharing p&| f or satire and comodv areas plentl- 


tiitt novel, the Company itself, em- ships are more important than pro- 
bodlcd in tile group psyche of the duction and sales techniques, is 
managers, fails to project a con- 
vincing character of its own. Multi- 
national companies are not very in- 
teresting. They cultivate blandncss 
to discourage outsiders, particularly 
shareholders, politicians and writers 
of fiction. M Pilltes resorts to fan- 
tasy to breathe life into his com- 
pany but the use of fantasy devalues 


and sales techniques, 
disowned in the concluding cliclifi — 
“ suddenly I woke up and it was all 
a dream . The success of die novel 
— In France it has won a literary 

E rizc, sold half a million copies anu 
ccn made iuto a film— is due less 
to Its message than to its acute per- 
ception of what is for many people 
their dolly environment. 


The jongleur’s book 


SWflSiSWrttSa: By Jonathan Sumption 


.Bf. fags and conversations are clearly 
M %:Jiken from first-hand experience of 
and jostling of ambi- 
itc 


ln f''fae nudgin _ _ 

9hb» lion. Knowing how to pitch speech 


Home truths 


r i ? many who adhere to it abhor sec- the prose nt tense in potofafr 

E ‘‘Af 1 fl J®vL n £5 1 T? t StfU tarlan Politics. It makes sense for stretches over so long a peiWH 
it canny be sald 43 him, therefore, to describe in Ills continuing direct rule 

veiy adequately. _ Secondly, Other nnonina section the widening cducu- forced tlic SDLP to shift 


By Laurie Taylor 


JEAN HENVOIZE 1 

Web of Violence, 

A Study of Family Violence 

252pp. Routiedge. £4.95.' 


The vf'ork of ■ a few dedicatod 
people*— the author Of this book u 
one of them— bee forced us in recent 
years to recognize the dreadful in* 
cixlcupe, of vdoleuce within the faflt- 
Uy, Ic is no longer accepted that 
what goes on behind the domestic 
front dobr is only' the business of 
those vrto -live . there. Tt^re are 
victim*, in '’the living-room as well , * 


ordor to pi'OvIdo eridcnce For the 

B enotical oasis of a human limbi* 
ty to deal with a troublcsomo 

upbringing. 

Matters do not improve greatly 
when Renvolze tries to make sense 
of these disparate findings. Siio 
does have a theory of hor own : 
violence begets violenco ; today’s 
battered , children are tomorrow’s 
battering parents. But instead of 
coherently relating the information 
which is available, and applying it 
to her thesis, . she often takes 
refuge in factually unencumbered 
flights of fancy, quite uninhibited 
by . the knowledge that some of her 
ideas are contradicted by the very 
research to which her readers have 
just been so carefully introduced. 
Some of her comments in these 
sections seeip. almost irresponsible. 
” ' example, is die expla* 


j." rwMuaes or living — ana 

dying— provides most of rile comic 

asrt»vft a ,lK u,,d,:, ' lyl “ E 

people’s studies of pay iiiurt differ rionai and socinl opportunities avail- to* 'such nn extent as to iff ^ more, tliau a 

very considerably in tlie skill and n j,i n tn Cntlmliu within tlic new (tvnnmic services of oM.*Jk ^ die Trivial mid^d^ irrelevant 

■nd such displacement activity is 
Dot “ l ™? ole prerogative of business- 
JMn, The _ Company takes on an 


Insight which thoy bring to ti/ent 
but Sir Henry seems to accept tiiem 
all at face value (I lost count of 
the nurnbor of times n study was 
described as ** remarkable”). In 
other words, ono would like to know 
how many studies ho discarded as 
unreliable Or worthless. 

But these ere small criticisms. 
There can be no question whatever 
that Sir Henry has written a book 
of great eruditlou and great fasciua* 
tion. 


ablo to Cnthollcs within the new dynamic services - 
welfare stale and, oquully, to discuss founder MPs, Paddy 
tlio shortcomings of the irndUioiiui value of Dr McAllister* wmvji 
C atliollc parti os. IIo docs this very ever, is by no means diniinwM 
well (though ono tiny criticism might this. A shrewd 
be that in his compressed intro cfuc- conditions in the 19HJi opd 
tion he tonns lho NI Govornmont and of political ewjwJJ&i 
"StorniORt” before that location standpoint of lho am-rj 
was in fact adopted). He shows dissects that parly at tlio 
clearly how ciumglijg political prior* 
itius helped to bring the SDT.r inio 
being in 1970 out of a now effort of 
Catholic “ participation ” and 
“cohesion”, allied lo “flexibility”. 


ADAM JOflN MUNTHE i 
A Note That Breaks The Silence 
240pp. Bodley Head. £4.95. 

Adam Munthe’s novel is set in 
southern France in the early years 
of the thirteenth century. It fs the 
eve of die Albigensian Crusade, and 
Mr Munrlie’s hero, Peire Corcasse, 
a troubador, is a figure character- 
istic of the society which the cru- 
sade destroyed. The story is told 
by Little Beast, a hunch-backed 
jester and PeJre Cnrcasse’s general 
assistant, companion and all-pur- 
pose Sancho Penza. 

It is hard to describe what nclu- narrative to an end. 


the fool, consume alcobolic bever- 
ages in an unending succession of 
taverns, exchange abuse with monks 
on every main road of Languedoc, 
and engage in the odd brush with a 
sinister baron or haughty prelate. 

The book la wholly unstructured, 
lacking beginning, middle, end end. 
Buried in it somewhere is a novel 
within a novel, an account of the 
pair’s embarkation for Jerusalem 
and capture by Arab slave-traders. 
But even this event does not seem 
to make a serious impression on 
either of the characters, for they 
return to France only to resume 
their singing, drinking and fooling 
as if nothing had happened, Tho 
arrival of the Aibigenisian Crusade 
in tho last few pages is not so 
much the denouement of the plot 
as a mere excuse for bringing the 


Even a taste for the tasteless has 
a way of sliding into tnstefulucss. 
Try as they evidently do to keep 
sloshing on the gruesome ness right 
to the revolting end the cclebrntors 
of Lucky Jim and Fiashman and, 
now, of Horatio Stubbs keep collaps- 
ing from tile shocking into the seri- 
ous, from Rabelais into reality. It’s 
just as . well, perhaps, that the 
authors eventually call their boun- 
ders’ bluff, for we might otherwise 
want to do so. Nobody can skid 
through an entire fictional life on 
Sergeant Horatio Stubbs's body 
fluids — tiie puke, the crap, tlio 
sweat, the piss, the semen (you 
name it, Brian Aldlss has several 
zesty words for it) — without becom- 
ing bored, well, stiff. 

Not, of courso, that Brian Aldiss 
does not da his very best — or worst 
—for stiffness. Poised, in the after- 
math of the Second World War, to 
lenve Sumatra for Bngland, Stubbs 
is kept excessively busy wilh two 
Chinese ladles of easy virtue (“ How 
I love your Bird’s Custard Powder **) 
and vast experience, not to mention a 
titanic Dutch lady who is also much 
fancied by Stubbs’s CO. Wliole pages 
are devoted to the bluntest kinds of 
sex talk, Every sort anil condition of 
soldier is let out to off and blind 
and even die spruce Indian captain 
lets go occasionally (choosier about 
epithets titan your true-born Brh, 
he savages an uppity corporal with 
“ vaginaphobe *’). And when pure 
English Is all soldierly bloodies and 
worse the pidgin spoken by the 


forui»n ladies can he iniat>inctl. ll.is 
jo bu imagined, I am afraid, for it 
i-. nut ropriniuhlc (even in i lie 
novel's blurb one nf Stubbs's more 
ilr awing; room utterances has been 
ho wd lor i/ed) . Ha r d-spea kin g — for 

the Chinese girls talk like their 
cu si inners — turns Horatio on. And 
sn it should, for it can bo most 
erotic. It can also be cxLrcmely 
funny. 

Actual humour, the genuinely 
erotic: how gratifyingly riiey 

relieve the inhul from the duller 
run nf Stubbs’s filthy- minded 
brutishnes*. Where, however, sncIi 
finesses leave Stubbs is another 
matter. And even harsher problems 
intrude when Stubbs surfaces from 
the vomitorium to be confronted 
with Sumatra’s function as a symbol 
of post-colonial politics. Tho 
road-sweeper who covered the bole 
where his nose had boon with a lent 
secured in placo by a motchstick 
pushed Into the matter beneath 
the old Stubbs would notice tlint 
kind of thing. The “ shltbags ” mid 
lho revoking ginger objects time 
could bo “cither a now evolution- 
ary brand of hornet or the innards 
of a Javanese watch”: thoy are 
Stubbs's kind of Irritant. But 
attending to lecLures from a Chinese 
newspaper editor about imperial- 
ism, appreciating Soekarno’s 
snuggle tor freedom against tlio 
Dutch, disrelishing the sadisms of 
British intelligence operators: era 
not they simply too much of n 
struggle for our Horatio, even when 
reflected on in the light of his post* 
war wisdom (Northern Ireland, 
South Molucctms, and tho rest)? 
Where, we wondert did he pick up 
locutions like “Life is a knock In g- 
shap. nor am I out of it” 7 Or the 
vocabulary for reflections about 
global miscegenation? There is 
tastefulness for you, and one is glad 
Brian Aldlss felt the need to get to 
it In the end. But it Is, one fears, too 
rude an awakening for our Horatio. 


Heroes of an age 


u i. r.-JOtpany takes on an 

Htentlty of its own. A tentative m „, u , 

i S2?,SLr hJta. bo . dy !V ak f s f ha S lord finally of the other 
L.uecutiYM individual cells in the lord. He and Little Beast sing, play 


ally happens in A Note that Breaks 
the Silence. Poire Carcasse visits 
the castle of this lord and then of 


phase of its existence. It « 
to stand, therefore, m * w»J“ 
record of groat usefufaew 
tpriiui. common tfllor wt) 
mike.^ 


Uneasy rider 


Time out of work 


|y Judith Landry 


Children arid women, who . deserve, 
arid ' increasingly, demand, .our 
Attention. • . 

What wb really need at - this 
stage, tiierefore, la a study which 
will take us beyond the purely des- 
criptive level of the daily news- 
paper story, which wiU take a hord 
look at 


nation for Iter view that wives them- 
selves mpy provoke some of their 
husband’s violence : ** Out thete, 
outside the home, is the big wide 
world, but they cannot enter it. 
When finally they, do, their jobs 
are probably dull, mind-Hmlting, 
and B at , home they can goad their 
man into a verbal oattle at. least a 


By Phyllis WlHmatt 


FRANK FIELD (Editor) t 

The Conscript Army 
A Study of Britain’s Unemployed 

160pp. Routledge. £3.25, 


A chapter based on a survoy of begins by identifying ifa , 
two. streets in a poor area of Liver* to . the commwnty .^^(,1 
pool brings to life the statistical - terms. Along, w® * 
evidence of the earlier cliapters. donee of the cost in 
To select a place where housing Is shame, depression . anaw „ 
poor and structural unemployment maikes a powerful fa 

particularly bad is inevitably to chapters look, at cauSM ^ 
offer a picture which smacks of measures for unWg 

£Jm Depression years, with the u-adl-' “Jj* tor opd®^ ^ 

tional unemployed toon in a cloth a tel^ li trie ground W 
cap arid muffler, resigned and de- Ptenty ^ concern. 

Seated ''by uncnorigoable circum- Not the least w 
stances, A survey of one or two . this book is that ics t 


1ERRB mars ay i ■ 

Standing Still 

jilted by David Pryce- Jones * 
PW. Quartet Books, £3.95. 

vra ® *rer a thorn in the head ; 
3 ytere wishing 

u 8hts cou i“ snip, ipay now 
that thoughts could 
ii (hrfi-n . ? narrator of Leaving 
(published in France 
ss* leg Departs Immobiles) 
to. drop the traditional 
y-vjnslt to the barber leads 
Wth* to withdrawal from 


TJ»e traditional wisdom is that 
historical noveils make good fiction 
but bad history. In this case it 
is the other way round. A Note 
that Breaks the Silence makes de- 
mands on tiie reader’s knowledge 
which few non-historians will be 
nblo to meet. ' Its insights into 
human personalHtry are few rind 
slight. _ Mr Manti\e, on the other 
'band, is a good historian. His 
chronology is sometimes muddled 
(for example, Aigues-Mortes did not 

, ii y as we ore como into existence uiidl fifty years 

informed in tho English version bv '2f ter ll,e Bvents ,h» described) but 
* *- p J his scenes are very well painted 


By Zachary Leader 

PETER TAUBER : 1 . 

The Lost Best Hops " 
639pp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 


fit, the borrowed plumage of a 
daydream he cannot afford. 
Another mistake. Work doesn't 
work, either; and_Hnnlly, as we ore 


Not tho least of several Indignities 
visited upon Johanna Relgalutli, the 

heroine of Poter Tauber’s first , .. 7 , . 

novel, U the nvanuev in which her P»P 0-Smoking, jargon-spouting polUl 
body is described. Her breasts, for cal scientists. Johanna herself is 


son family: "A coven of children 
crazed by drugs and cliarismn.’’ On 
Bobby Kennedy's decision to enter 
tha primaries after New Hampshire: 
** Even to his well-wishers, Ken- 
nedy’s timing was painful. It was 
still McCarthy's bour." 

Nor are the novel's characters 
any less predictable: from tough- 
talking career women (Johounu's 
mother and TVler’a boss) to bone- 
headed generals (with Inappropri- 
ately farcical Catch : 22 names), to 


an epigraph (French readers, more 
perceptive or perhaps Just persis- 
tent, have their suspicions con- 
firmed in. a postscript), he departs 
this life in a somewhat unorthodox 
blaze — reader, I killed myself. 

There are passages of banality, 


indeed. He has captured perfectly 
the vulgarity, noise, and crudeness 
which pervaded medieval life,, and 
above all tba publitneto of its 
private Hfe, We can of course only 
guess how the troubadours lived, 

jt - . - r — -...j, but If their songs ore any guide, 

opacity, iotonsequentiality; there Mr Muntiie’s account is very plaus 

* lm.nll. IhU IX.... .U...L .. 


ible. How much one enjoys it 


oool^ .evflurition ' , measures . . 

■ •ru'^eL' \ with .wjfe-bfttu 


wiiuuuipiiraiLi, j] i uic " *•. — —« 

... . methods for .'coping- ■ . aoven .times, as 

fe-batteripg. The'.- chapter in 'bhrinmloyment 


s. It Is about . can 'currently moan. One susjiects 
te level of that in such placesi although many 
' ftod’ prriblems are the same as for those 


PUi>nC auenuon w ,«* 

Even when tackling , 

cal and spodailwd w BS J|%s9'ff- 
« classics^ theories 
meat, the authors 
sure that tiie ordinary 
find them comprebanti^ 




are platitudes about age and loncll- 

ness and' change, about eternity will depend on how interesting - one 
being a flash and vice versa; but finds the detailed reconstruction of 
the narrator was a decent, unassum- the lives of those much-idealized 
mg, even considerate lad end ho sntall-time itinerant cabaret artists, 
earns our mterest; shay be. all he I find the troubadours narcissistic, 
needed was a month * — J •’ * • ■ ■ ’ 

?„C dlnB 


WMJ a* uvwi MJVUI “WI UV iui 

example, when newly exposed, look 
“ like two • children roused frbm 
bed to greet an intimidating 
stranger, wide-eyed and quivering ”. 
To her unspeakably, pompoms and 
soon -to-be-dlvorccd husband, War- 
ren, her ears are like' M public ver- 
sions of her breasts, fine and 
round and economical in' design’’. 
Other parts of her body fare little 
better. Her hair to said lo be “ no 
color lie ever knew— gold as tea 
or peanut butter", • ■ 

Joliauna leaves Warren for the 
novel's hero, Tyler $owen, a bril- 
liant biochemistry graduate, and 


something of a clichfi — and n sexist 
one- nt that, Tyler .sew liar as '* an 
artist . . . whose talent was her Sen- 
sitivity to liar insides, lief ability 
to -find a voice for her urges, or the. 
daring to seek one She yparns for 
a man who will “ assurtie the 'weight 
of her beliefs to be the equal qf 
his, -even when her logic was not'M' 
accessible”., 

Tyler's character is more interest- 
ingly banal. On the one hand, he's 
impossibly perfect, America’s— add 
the world’s— “ last best hope ” (the 
novel's title is taken from a spe?cjt 
by Abrahapi. LI ncoln). On ilie other; 
he’s meant to be reflective and' se)f* 
- as obsessed With heroes' 


hiJ 1, i Io,e * i *8 ,,t oE litre 

hS B >MPs m riviSSS ^ some kirid of kisiing' cOiisTn. 
kuriie— nwde 4 first- fate^ 


atmosphere in WhicV they; jived. 


star athlete from Cornell (though .conscious, i 

“a regqlat guy In apltd of it")... tho .possibility of hjs oWu! 

!te? jSfifeS bpfolsm) as his creator...' s ' 

'• Oftfcn Jiq ^'oup leas'd H tly ’ 

■> ish.and obtuse, as v)h'en he explains 

Thev that the McCwtiiy " was 

They glided easily to Earth .through .. a _ ^ lleaMe ' outtet J fo r h(T vrans - 1 


fTL^i « thhf Tnari * 'n^u«u(, rai ^ chapter fo ul to jaaw, gnp .. propiems are ttw wme as for thoso “""‘St trv 

•n : turns but , to be lutie triore fMre 1“ e/eav indication to ptjt moyi iri Liverpool, ariger would be more m0Dt * 

¥'. bwiAA; .01 praise W . Erin Swfoer. jThe flm dmfiet prominent than resignation. aura that *« J“S53 

gssffipas s assasss 

v - St 32 tinSoll- .. beks :«%*&&&* 5U. ca a£ 

majority oF wife battwfog. cases 
ere found in social oUssee ,4. and 
5 *, or, “ Marsdon arid Owens - (as __ _ 

SSSlJT&PSi :.B 05: *3? jtfn&t '^^‘^oS'JSSrS - hl ^-< 

wives were under-repfeserited dn . _ Despite, til e«e^ defects, it; is .still' figures on unemulovment are rivets advantage of an 


b ®mISJ§s Growing pains 


- Patents .in, TrlfouUH-les- 

wri bw m R e, ift b ' Y , ei hP lo y ed as 

“ oy m a . local restaurant 


R.rsi! By Julia Eocleshare 

*vV'C pott . Snt tbap. those In ■ • 

«2.^™ ,e rting cars’ that’s the 


(blb W 5j§ c irt fir He* travels to LESLIE GILLETT : 
' "ke! 

becomes obsessed with 240pp. 


.“• no, bamm*. — Gollancz. £4.95. 


stuaeme oi 

ture. 


, wives were iinder-r«»j:esflinted dn . Despite • defects, it; Is v 8tUl ^ Hguriw on itnemployment are river- adv mitage of any .such failure to t Evaiii hM 

proportion to the national *«, J*** Retoottejs ibook is ;; optimistic (fo; other words, under- * ic « the problem fully is that neither SSSei . 


. average”, But ' unfortunately she .JfeH L-Aavd' ^of m*i*_bthersyin^ tha causes nor cure* me"likriy"to “be 

- - - t real r di^rlrmnatjon. tield jjy virtue Of Tit a. shnul taft eous positively Wiant to but cannot Bffquately discussed This in turn Sdsraelj, 


p|fQ p ny _ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Studies He naiherf lazily alongride foeatmont of^ ^ such "different aspects -fe'dlpS). arid tiwt iirinji on‘w3fwe has, resulted In a qt^e^'webbT 

each other instead of bring fordlbly of family -violence as baby patter- benefits is rin unattractive alter- . foj?htenlng ftdiure .to frame policies chSSh'UDi butittf'ifjf 
od for .their degree of^ ^ in^p, wife batterfog, parti- native, Fi*r* and mytito of wdd* Oould prevent at laari sonfo ^ 

" ^ abuse or^ Kicmi Security are the worBt eUeris of unemploy- S^founa 

•vWI shown to be exaggerated; most mea ^- ** not unemployment itself, focal l^>rd ol^' 

*».*># «*t* • ftS 


rSKbSfe orvaliSty. Lons Usfo of. ctJarly contentfoue 
the psychological characteristics of even ^grgnny bjaahi 
batterers are produced, for example, 
without , arty attempt to ques- 
tion this familiar clinical tech- 
nique ( a study pf mice is cited m 



probable ^future period powrty>. ...i.. 

* r unemploynwajt, j ' It' , .wear, : ; . - 'i. .. 


5=5 is clearly out of order but. Arthur 
is kept so much' in the dark that 
he Is qriable ' to work, out all the 
r?— .ramiflcatlong of the Situation. His 
— - life instead' revolves ; around 
School, tllO cjiurch qholr, bis friend 
Willie, viwts,tp hits grandfather arid 
working for.. ihe scholarship, exam 
. for. the college." , 

— — The way Arthur sees Ids relatives, 

~ T_ - " ■’ the hideous embarrassments wiilcli ■ 

A slow-paced re-creation of a small, he suffers as a child -in a' totally 

genteel town in. the 1930s, The adult, -world; his complete absorp 

... . Apprentice records everyday events ' tion in his owtl ivorldi the dfltaifo of 

IVfcaiv^^ton with the. chef in r he life, of Arthur and' bis all this are extremely, well ofa- 

■j.Hl.fX- *>1 i. .which falls family, as seen through Arthur's served/ On a larger scale, too, Mi? 

fontmifi him to a childish -eye^- His experience of GlHett captures toe> ludicate class. 

hospital: '.. the -adult world fs very limlied ; hid structure of a_ small toWn with ito 
^ forCi^i tea hnifo, hfo hair knowledge of its affairs minimal niceties ot - behaviour and axag& e * . 

oJ increased and his- view of what happens there atedrespect for tiie, focal- gadbry. -A 
^ up .hie re- consequently uncomprehending. Hi? bright child to able to^tross- social 

1 “kicks are only mother’s illness is alarming but he boundaries ini a . ..way .diet an adult 

.yoU- don't realize , accepts the reassurances he is given . may not and so it to- through Arthur 

r fa into d neigh- at .See vftfoc ; hto.ristek' BpJJ's rela- that the family’s social jiorizorto cat* 

buys a new out* tion ship with a titled college boy be widened. • 


legal crack at regicide, an nonor- , 
able ' way to purge his ariger, a ‘ 
mutual enterprise with Johanna— 
a ■ way ; to show his' ' real ■'• derifiiifiSl 
iri her.'.Ho could ~weat Wtoseli 1 out 


ftffwwhld, is in short 
i ttSSi-WS Ground him; 

chariging is re- 
iggl* shapes dd aot alter. 

■ W,. foe ti on is has- 


ihe windows of chance, thriir' briuri- 
dariei melting; seducing each -other 
HO more ■ thbn themselves. Wearily 
dnd Shakily they made Ibve." In a 
later episode' Tylel*, “ using - his hips 

Johann,? ft 

w , 1 ' ... . of suclj passages makes Jt' hard, fot" 

Warren, Johanna, and TVfor are 
children rif the Ifafo 1960s,' And their 
.Story is meant, to! be that of ,the 
age itself. Hence a series 6f set- 
pieces which pad the central -jiarra- 
rive :J the first’ Moon .' wajk, the 
McCarthy cainpjrfeft, the assassina- 
tions of RObeit Kennedy arid Mar* 
tin Luther King, Haight: Ashbury, 

People’s Park, Kent State.- There ate 
also ' Vietnamese- battle scenes; since 
Tyler’s brother Willie? falls to avoid. 


g jraft. iHe too is , a; brilliant ISS^^fiSrAa ft 
h . regular guy, winning a rrf,i g of P 

f.JS2iX« Gon«re.sta«l 


^eqali of Houor,) -, , ■ . ' . •' i crucial moments, fo exritic “ badii- 

• The. political and 1 erfltui 01 -rin alv- . fernund”. It aloi i n *i- 


us 1 to credit aHfrsfoffo' to" Tyler^ 1 
“ rigorods principle" elaewhcrfe ; 
the novel. So too does ; tiie - fact 
that it la kies; .him 375. pages to quit 
his draft-exempt Job . « « PR' mail • 
for. a chemical warfare laboratory. 

. The noVel ends at Kent State, 
with the (jeetfc of ifo hero and life 
age. Tiie two ate meant to be tiie 
same, inextricably entwined: In' 
race, though, rfieir- merely ' coincide: 
since Tyler’s death is that of an 
for 6 stroll. 
K£nt State, 
many others of the age’s 



be the second city ”. On the Man- are set. 
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Crisses and crosses 


PHILOSOPHY 


Slicks and slickers The fusion of horizons 


By Shirley Clievv 

WILSON HARMS : 

The Tree of the Sim 
94pp. Faber. £4.50. 


Harris's powers of invention arc festly so many pegs upon whit Ii to 
vino rous mid fertile : the design of hung his symbolic weights. Hi. 
u nee. beginning us rile figure in characters urc first and foi eniosL 
ilic carpet, burgeons into Yeats's myiliicul presences mid, as 
chestnut tree and the fowl bearing less inclined to speak to one anothLi 


irec of Arnwak myth while a ties- 
cripiinn of Julia at a carnival oil 
Zenii island swings into a historical 
note on Kensington Gardens in the 
eighteenth century and then round 
again into an account of Julia's 


than to expound their impenetrable 
views, rather in the m miner of one 
addressing a symposium on tlio 
Sociology of Art, or the AnHuopu- 
logy uf Myth. 

Critics have frequently compared 
Wilson Hands with Conrad or Pill- 


By T. J. Bimyon 


WII.KUR SMITH ; 

Hungry As The Sen 
377pp. lloiiiemniin. £5.50. 


In The Tree of the Sun, which is a English ancestor who fuunded n Wilson Hands with Conrad or Pat- 

sequel to Da Silva da Silva's Cult i- sugar-cuiic plantation in the West rick White, because of their shared Nick Berg, ousted from lus post as 

rilled Wilderness, tlio central char- indies in the same century. Nor interest in the expedition hoili as Chairmnn of Christy Murine by 

uctor attempts once again “to paint C0I1 one donv that, bristling in the a physical journey and as a mem- SUU ve Old Etonian Diincun Alex- 

antecedents and unborn worlds . indicate orisa-cross of ‘“parallel phor of seif-discovery. What bt not a nder (who lias token over his hod, 

r*„ cji,.. iwrrimlnrlv well mini I- I » •i<liirl> uciiillu nh-ojuipd is flicif different ...all » Mu Hnnril hv mnrrviim 


interest in the expedition both as 


sibly into the future and r ri 
cheroot between mi,. r,J . 
knows that his life*? 
n ensure that cad-rich I 
he transported safely? ffi- 
Saniuiithii, the “ golden 
walked forever beside hiijl 
light and laughter ", u - 

Mr Smith deals only j„ ,... 

hS« Am ^ M 


I'Htetf Wilderness, tlio central char- i, lt ]i cs [n the same century. 


antecedents and unborn worlds'], intricate orisa-cross 
Da Silva is particularly well qunli- Qn( i estranged expe 
fictl to undertake such ventures with form the striicture a 
resourcefulness. He is an uvust important ideas an 
living in London, but brum in precarious progre 
llrawl of Spanish and . Portuguese discovery, the clusiv 
parents" and with " imnsible hl.ick mmiliy, tiie nrnlst’s 
n niece dents ns well . Win It* in Hie s ,||,i ect the limits c 
earlier novel iu? bad set out in |»uiit Hie irutl]. tdio exten 


fcrniccs more clwrly^^j IT, 
detnil. First of all, tiicv art -T 
cully different from »tSi\ Lmsc 
“ dark coarse hair . . . « D ‘> 24IPP- 

111 (Itib Kurefn 1.1. • 


By Ernst Tugcndhaf 

HANS-tiEORf, G A HAMER : 

Truth and Method 

translation edited by Garret I llar- 
t i £n jud John Cummin* 

5?Ipp. Sliced and Ward. £13. 
philosophical Hermeneutics 
Translated and edited by David E. 


nil ri, spec Lively accessible pheimm. ,i, ..i . • i • 

en.i of consciousness with ilit-ir m- n.-Ji! !l ■ , ,7"? n ,mt -i- 

leuiioiidl objects. For Heidesger li e vhai i V I ?' y ,C 'i-itu-d 


Understanding commi lie up- 
prime lied introspect ively, but only 


environ niL-nr. ns to attempt n " reli.iliilii.inon 


prejudice All genuine hiaorit.il 
understanding, whether of mu own 


hy .„oa,„ of »;.dc™on.li,, e y ST, 

lienee by way ot interpretiiiiun. fusiuu of horizons ”. 
llierc is more to it th.ui i Inn , , 

however. ’ . t ^ 1L ‘ •bird and final p.ut or ilie 

. a " universal " signific.ince uf 

According to Heidegger, rn arrive this conception of hermeneutics i>- 


University 


Ids own past, he is drawn iu The 
Tree of the Stm Into the unfulfilled 
lives of n diiidloss couple, mice ten- 
ants of the same flat in Hollnnd 
Park Gardens and long since dencl. 


California 


Zci taller dcr Wisscn- 
[lkfurt : Suhikiinip. 


is capable of enlarging our sym- 
pabliy with other lives and our 
understanding of life. 


you feel . . abandouod and goes aground. With 

see". Patrick Whites characters rhrt j hlnwme at- more than 
have been said to causa a the worid ^5 g employing more than 

sunerhumun efforts, Nick tows her 


exnlafus 6 ^Chantdb Hini-Goorg Gadumer is probably the 

Slf whc.i ? Me ^ distinguished of Heidegger’s 
iiSIiSL V® L Me disciples. But an a man of broad 
flesh® than *5 Whei N?i±^ Msioi-icni culture and with an innate 
nfi nlanB atSSS? Istiputhy to dogmatism he must 
X,i» *nys have felt h bit awkward in 

£1 k.S.S? »« uncouth company. One might 


as? s 


and, through these people, into the its serious intentions. The Tree of there. In comparison, despite the TJ ’nwm^ded six million dollars in SrJ^^hiSi' 
shifting drama of .a universal city, the Sun neither captivates nor doims wind) are made for lictero- |Jjy^5[ d w«® “ iS^Si fJi ^ 


shifting drama of .a universal city, 
and into West Indian, culture and 
history. 

Da Silva finds Frauds’* unfinished 


moves, it must be because Wilson 
Harris lias failed to rdge to some of 
ilia more common expectations one 


hook and ^ brings to flhc reading of u novel 

Kra hiddS ln f holo hi the His story and skuadons are maul 
wall of die flat, and with the help 
of his wife, Jen, who Is two months _ T 1 , J 1 ^ ^ 

Uncorking the bottle 

volved in their resuLTection. The - - 

couple, also of mixed ancestry, hnd 

not been happy. A number of mis- H v TTcrnij Bhabha 
carriages and a deepening sense of “J ™ tU1 J1,iauilrt 

failure led Julia to communicate her --••• ■ - 1 — -- 

droughts and feeUngs in the form of ’ m , 4TH . 

secret letters addressed in part to 110 * A - Ki l * i UAIU ■ 

Francis and in part to a vaguely The Murderer 


a i- «... a universal SlgiliriC.iiiCL- ul 

According to Heidegger, rn arrive ibis conception of hermeneutics is 
M . a lru ®. understanding of mu- championed. Here the guiding eon- 
understanding, the philosopher hus L ' L P* i*: language, the universal de- 
to become aware of nil intrinsic menr uf understanding. A kingii- 
escapism tliat is coninlned in all constitutes a world, ti culture 
understanding. Tlie msl: of philu- Bur it is characteristic of huniun 
soph i cal liermcneutics is to retrace languages Hint they are not inipcr- 
the c.scapc-i-uutc of huniaii under- jncablo. We do not live in a closed 
Standing and to uneanh what is It is of the essence of our 

being repressed. The clues are to understanding that we can under- 
lie found in Uie understanding others — not only other persons 

itself. But its interpretation now " lir 0, “ er cultures. Thus the linri- 
uc(]iiires a depth-dimension. r nn ? ure open for hermeneutic 

He, me, .o„ tic, in lldd— jrt " 

S «° S -f ' s lh . us . a sor . t philosophical nf universal senpe iliiu licrmcneu- 
psyclioanalysis. And since the tics dcquircs with Gadamer a philo- 
escapism of hiunun understanding so pineal significance. 1 

lias for Heidegger a hi.storicul ™ T _ , 

dimension as well, a further aspect , contrast to Heidegger, »]• 


By Komi Bhabha 


ROY A. K. TIIJATH : 


conceived but sympatlieric reader. 
FranoiH's book was niS way of com- 
pen sating for “loss- and pain en- 
dured 1 *. In real .life, lie had a 
mistress, Eleanor, ivIio lived wirii an 
ironmonger twice her age and 
known as Harlequin. 

It happened that Eleanor nm cried 
Harlequin on die day Julia died. 
It happened too that Francis 
encountered rite bridegroom on the 
street and was inspired to create a 
new- fictional situation 0111 or the 
roalj In ids book, it is Frauds'* 
:son by Julia, also called Hmicqiiiu, 
■who marries Eleanor while Francis’s 
.place as Eleanor’s lover ' is token 
over by Leonard, "a tall black 
Englishman” , of tmnifcrant,- - West 
Indian ancesury. At this point in 
tihis slander story, avetybody begins 
.to turn into somebody else, while 
da Silva, psychologically inter- 
twined ” tvitb Frauds and “ die 
.very daemao '* Julia “embraced hi 
. the- very beginning ”, is at once him- 
self atia aU of theih, 

. One cannot deny Hint Wilson 


novel. The Murderer, wants hide- his new ultrn-taiikcr, the j 
pcndcnce from his oppressive built Golden Dawn (the largest 
mother and the family lvlucli she 1,1 l 'l l ° ivorld), off oil liei* mi 
dominates. voyage from the Gulf to Tcxus 

t. tj M ,i.i, tf . 7 , 1 . u u million tons of cad-ricli c 

f oil, heavily contamluntod 

Hons Ox 11101 a] CllOiCB QIG SO Haiiuaiviik Qiilnli 

fraught that conveiidoiinl responses Sff $! hS 1 , h J 


19Q PP. AlUson 1 B»sb y . U Oarlock. 

■■ ■ "■ !■■■ 1 1 i « ■ i ■ 1 feeing wife Gemma because she The Gc 

uviiann u uw .ir TJ„„ xr nnf i, refuses to be entirely subservient trouble, it 

Wilson Harris anu ■ J*oy Heath t0 ^im, the novel does not begins to 

J 11 ™ uiXlSJn nnoci blame or judge, nor do the ramiCI- there t« 1 

cape between ihera. Harris s qiiest cnt [ Dns 0 f the murder become the son, Peter 

d“w,yif£p^ “.StoSKSa ‘T ulse o£ f le “;“ n ' 

where the tyrannies of colonial “Suffering was In diildhoj 
histoiy may be cleansed by the Gabon remarks near die end oi 
Tiiniuriiiimrl Fulls. Thera. In novel, that unending strani 


search fellowship in marine i eco- 
logy at the University of Miami, 
and under her guidance Nick gets 

f iretty heavily into cnvironnientul- 
sin. So when Alexander, whose fin- 
ancial empire is falling apart, semis 
Ids new ultra-tanker, the jerry- 
built Golden Dawn (the largest ship 
in the world), off on lirr mu Idea 
voyage front the Gulf to Texas wIlIi 
u million tons of cad-ricli crude 
(oil, heavily contamluntod with 
dangerous cadmium .sulphide), 
Nick shadows her in his tug, tile 
Warlock. 

The Goldon Dawn lias engine 


of privacy and lie used tlx > 
Vuitton brief ense on hb bur 
desk ”. Poor Nick. 

Tlio very rich are ccrUuM 
wo (nr n lot of us) want 
about, and Mr Smith miksil 


his earlier philosophy and the mys- 
ticism of his later writings by a 
profound sense for the humanist 
tradition, you get what Gadmucr 
calls " philosophical hermeneutics ”. 


dimension as well, a further aspect ^ , contrast to Heidegger, »]• claims ihaL Heidegger has overcii 
of his hermeneutic method is to },. llR ,. "Rraly noticed by Gad. inter ilic problem of blstorical rclntivi 
retrace the pliilosophicol tradition Cf!? iSL’’ ls . O hvious enough. For we nave to ask ourselves- whet 
in order to recover the miginul ^fnieneumcs was tlio it is not rather a wuy of avoid 

meanings of its concerns. For the jWC“iort of pMorophy. for GJ tinnier than of overcoming n problem 
later Heidegger this aspect became E n ifi F ^ l>1 ‘ C ■ somebody so changes the mean 


about, and Mr Smlfi nolHif .} rhc . “PP™* strangeness of this 
easy to do. His narrat^ tf to - rn,u l a - m ?* have - bcc » one reason 


laler Heidegger this aspect became '' E 1 ; i fi c S;S 0n, ^“ 
predominant: to understand our a 8 «K there - ,S 


prepared the stage for Gadnnier’s 
quite different conception. 


of hernieneuiics is our own under- 
standing, and in order to clarify 


easy io uu. «is imuioui^b* . - . i _ »wuiunis t anu ui oiacr la cianti 

« lend *m*A & G SST r published h %omJ , What Gadamer is cuncerned with ' c y QU have to trace back its lii-itoi'i 

surges forward with a tea H ** puDltslieU, soma 1S ,, ot a pro {, lein of philosonliical ™l presuppositions : for Gitdainci 


rumilni so nth " at K >f elhod ' ,he L book ln wh3ch fo >‘ ^ 
"SSV 7 ,' n Lim^ salv! dmc he presenred his posi- 
EJS 1 * 22 000 Ira , Sltch was the resonance it 

JttSSg. Ifflbiediately found on the Continent 

diesels). And criticism r«i ln .. fo .. . , 

harmlessly. fron itiie 'prompted to write 8 a substantial 

flu!!! nnTSf ??i es _ PTW** about the theory 


•«.i iiujslv ; Imi we sire si Iso mu m 
qiic-iiioii it-, v.tlidiiy, fur theie .ire 
no ci iieri.i uf validity. The idea tif 
a mete “ fii.sioii uf huii/oiis” i-.- 
thc-ii all iliai rcniiiins. 

lly iili.mdrining the ckn ificuiimi 
of inn uwii present liiulerMiiiiiliiig 
ns i he pui in m clep.iiinre Gail nine r 
ilius _ .sii r re ude red even ilie 
rein Hinder of methodology rliur was 
Mill loft in llc-idegger. But Hei- 
degger luitl [uepiircti the way even 
fin- this fun her development. That 
nadamer could npposc “truth " and 
* nifihod” presupposes Heidegger's 
notion of truth ns “ discloscdncss " 
or " unhkUlennoss”. Heidegger's 
searcli fur a concept of iritili wider 
limn the truth of propositions 
could have been a fruitful enter- 
prise. But if this concept is 
deprived of its essentia] contrast to 
what is false, apparent, etc, It is 
not being extended but destroyed. 
For instance, it may be correct that 
art bus something to do with truth, 
but this can hardly be demonstrated 
merely by painting out that a work 
of urt bos die function of showing 
something. And :: Gudnmur 

claims dial. Heidegger has overcome 
ilic problem of historical relativism, 
we have to ask ourselves- whether 
it is not rather a wuy of avoiding 
than, of overcoming n problem if 
somebody so changes the meaning 
of the word “true” that the prob- 
lem cun no longer be meaningfully 
posed. 

It is probably no accident that for 
Gadamer, as for Heidegger, . the 
problem in which the question uf 
historical relativism makes itself 
felt most poignantly— the problem 
of Micial norms — plays a negligible 
role. It is characteristic for the 


great Tuuiutmmul Fulls. There, In 
a symbolic landscape, Harris's intri- 
cate fables oxnloro the hidden ori- 
gins of the Amerindian tradition 
and suggest possibilities of psychic 
rogcneruiion. Heath, by contrast, 
mites about Ufa on Hie coastal 
plain, in Georgetown or up the 
Detnurara River ln tlio town- 
ships of Wismar and Mnckon/.ic. 
His characters are not tiio dae- 
monic agents of Harris's magical 
narratives .but Guyaitlaus with 
easily, recognizable aspirations. 
Bird, the hero of liis flue first 
novel A Man Cop ie Home, wants n 
life of wealth and status : Gallon 
Flood, the anti-Iioro of ills new 


Sydney’s Miss Simple 


By Sylvia Dayton . 

BARBARA EWING : 
Strangers ’ '■ 

131 pp. Hehtoauran. £3.90.. 


kind of love that is overwhelming, he has never b 

that blots oiit. all other considers- ora other lihm_. — . „„ - - n 

tdous, and is returned, but not with ties, brother: Mcu I However, they Foimdei s Praise, the story of n 
the same iirtensity. Jojo, the blade don’t come off, you see. ... A man grass-roots religion. Brooklyn-born 
SOuth African economics student corked in a bottle l “ The tragedy Mrs Greenberg has bravely veu- 
whom the young nairas* loves, is ia *at Galton cannot grasp the tured Into unknown territory. Site 
committed for more deeply to his mooning of his imago; In his mad- would have been well advised to 

- II *• 1 + i_ I _ « • * ii ff n^»U d+civv #ilnenf* fvi It Amo 


“ Suffering was in childhood ", 
Galton remarks near the end of the 
novel, “ that unending strand of 
deprivation ”. And slowly it 
becomes dear that his violence anil 
pnrauoiu arc distorted assertions of 
a deeply troubled personality. Ills 
great dosiro was to bo fatdepeudcni, 
but because of die wuy his mother 
has treated him. he has never deve- 
loped the seif-confidence essential 
to independence, and ho increas- 
ingly loses faith in ills own percep- 
tions. A succession of Ingas feed 
his paranoia and increase his 
dependence on them, until he is 
driven to what lie considers to bo 
his act of protest and liberation — 
Gemma's murder — but thht Is only 
displaced and dolnyed matricide. It 
fails to freo him front the ghost of 
his mother who haunts his dreams. 
Heath docs not raise the issue of 
criminality beenuso, for him, the 


trouble, is caught by n hurricane, what, really, can one sfl# „ nd application of hermeneutics 
begins to break up: hut Nick is book ln which a FapJ*!.' Naarly all the papers hatlie^hrea 
there to rescue Cliantelle and Ills like professor of biology h volumes of his Kleine Schriften 
son, Peter, to reduce pallutlou to to intone, with no (1967-72) date from die 1960s 
a mini mum, mid to tow the Golden consciousness or pan?: PJW . . . , „ 

Dawn into jiort. Alexander is burnt man's goL to du what Ion ^"‘osophical Hernieneuucs con- 
ic a crisp, but Nick, staring rospon- do"? tw Jr .ffiT 0 ™ “/ ""'V of t,1 1 e 


i Turning on the tap 


By Sandra Salmans 

JOANNE GREEN BERti 1 
Founder's Praise 
328pp. Gallnncz. £4.95. 


In I Never Promised You a Rose 
Garden, the phenomenal best-sol lor 
tlrat she wrote under the pseu- 


murderer lins already been * both d'onym of Hannah Green, Joanne 
arrested and imprisoned— lndoed, Greenberg described the private 
he lias never been freo. “But there world of a schizophrenic q rl front 

• -A.I ..1 « J. .. «... a . . «■ .mi jldMiilflBA lAiuioM f.imi u W 1 Ml 


are other uiungs lfliat go into bot- 
tles, brother; Mcu I However, they 


a middle-class Jewish family, With 
Founder's Praise , rite Htory of n 
grass-roots religion, Brooblyjt-bont 


political frdedoiii movement than to ntos he oan_ 'ondy repent: “Don’t 


any persdnal relationship, 

. Tlie heroine is naive, sometimes to 


cork the bottle." 

Heath’s two' novels 


stay closer to home. 

The unwitting “ founder ” of the 
title Is Edgay Bisset, a laconic and 


IM hovels In .lie' 1950s s|nd early ■p’ZttXjE&gTEZ fg «T 

1960s were often written in tlie be told that homosexuals exist in S&vSoiiStn" li&lrt Jj 10 f ® c Flab 18 eastern Colorada. 

sms A.* a-JSs-^nsL^j! 4« m „d 1 ».ea,‘."S & srsL&srd! 2 V 3 Z 


tury, lie experiences die suffering 
common to Itiq age — the horrors nf 


““ dies he leaves beltind a 
tif followers who, In W 
evnko their own, oiitinji 
and ono-dlmonsionfll w* 
t-t 1 vehicle for worship ‘ 
“Praise”, a dance 
that is first 
tancoiwly, on tlio liight 
finally breaks as the W, 
(del difv in the mud, 

— spruuds like wildftoHj* 
eventually 1,300 coHffljSgJ 
Rose number of states— but two 
oiler supporting structure, i“J5| 
pseu- no rules. The % 
anne mostly in open, ftws, 
Ivate largely a hand-hold it#, 
front plug dance of 
With prayer, and its untutorwj.^ 
nf n leadership comes 
■born family. ' 

von- Edgar's nephew, wPJ 
, s, * e Kornarens, is 
d to religion and, at .“Serf 
founder’s compelling 
■ tho But as he enters his^, 
ild young Edgar b ^ ! " j^1Tl 
from only his own 
Sdo of rite Praise. At 
ccn . and two close 

Pt-flisn rn the r own 


■ frt>nt-3 in e . edmbat in the First 
.. . World War, the deaths from in- 
’fkuenz* of. his mother, and sister — 


but sorrow only seems to deepen 


experience ,'o* gfowi^g. up in;, a ;dis- analyse, anyifitimthm Hnd her. deter- &9 p Q ^ 3 and her husband cart cover h u is ,^ leTlM ' J. » no * thnt Edgar . lS 
taut' tiW, , B^rbafa ^Ewing’s first {nkiottort; te - point.. each, scene In it up indefiiUtelv, 'maldue of it sbal l° w or stupid, the nuiretivc in- 
hovel, Stratigers, tbo stbry of a jirlglit, impToasioaiStic splnshas bava slmpfy another instance^ of dloates, but rather that he thinks 

young Australian girl, wlw conies become Itritating. because they pro- „ - f womankind: the nolico too profoundly to put it ull into 

to drama school In England drid'hos vent one from understanding her 

' ■ ■ ■ .J_L . nI.uwiv.AU lit .Joitl-h .... • • >. 


to drama ‘school In England cm d b os yen t one wont und< 
ou affttir with a ' poUBdally j active character «i depth, 
young African, is 'artless ,atid rend- vniUMT' gtf'il'AM 


young African, Is artless and vend- 
able in this slightly dated way. . It 
Is sot in London in the mid-1960s, 
to judge by references to Beatles 
songs then popular;* any parallels 
to some extent the author's own 
career. She canto from:. New 
Zealand to Study at RADA aiid has 
since become established, as 4 stage 
and television actress. . 1 

Her style pf acting Is warm and 


uragiK, iiuproa«ooiaac Bpiusuos uHYe slitmlv another' instance 7 of rfiiV out miner inai ne iniUKS 

become Itritating. because they pre^ $ mwntindT'the poffin t0 ° .Profoundly to put It ull into 

rhUf-nSS ^.l nderS,:attdlllg hcr CRO hardiy. bo ' stirred to trape Vet 

character in dentil. . . aflother ^ promiscuous “mlsaing Wlien the great drought strikes 

. . The. young actress becomes ore® . WMnsp j; her -father^ who in tho 1930s, turning that part of 
nnut by Jojc. and has .a . painful wantjed her ptf his hands ip flie the country into a dusthowl of 
abortion/ It as bar largest in|dep- tVftt, plncq- too afraid Of the h linger and despair, .Edgar sud- 
pendrat -decision j blit her ntoiives 'f*?™ 31 . a °9 t « e shame it might denly has his call. Stumbling bare* 
oro never oxplaiiied. "Her i whole “fing .tne tamily name, to report foot one -night into the dusty field, 
attitude to libe fact of. his.; colour tite death of his daughter. • he has a visit from a ratfier insipid 

l« lfrft: vnsue. . 'after her: first ■ r.nn- : i.i_ Preswir« uAin rmroalc , n l,im <■ 


Praise to their own 

milking die ritual fa 1 "Srf 

way a politician 

votes from a eiwj- ffn* 

last decides to 

and his friends, it SjJwJ 

SSiTSSr-QtfS 

Comes to 


Praise, 


■ young a 
by Jojo, 
on/ It it 


actress become? 
i, and has .a pa 


Philosophical Hermeneutics con- 
tains iranslarious of many of the 
test of these pupeis. Those col- 
rwied m the first section of the 
wok neat with hermeneutics, while 
tite second section mainly contains 
'ttJWa on Husserl and; Heidegger, 

-. {Deluding the Important paper " The 

! toIogical Movement Tills 
is a happy one. In the 
ciion the English reader is 
1 to one entire strand 
eth-century Gcrnnm philo- 
hese essays owe their live- 
the fact that the author 
t only as luterprctci' but 
tporary and ivitness. The 
the first section represent, 
«th the editor’s excellent 
an, a more accessible in- 
to Gadamer than Truth 
oa. Although both books 
]e equally well translated, 
I' Method, wfth its many 
tntiDductions and digres- 
ses heavy reading even in 
Anyone who wants to 
- himself closely with 
■ thought will uf course 
labour through it, but it 
ere be called ,a systematic 
on than can a Chopin 
Gadamer is a master of 
form. 

ft im Zci taker Jer 
W contains six . papers 
res from the 1970s, the 
octant of them once again 
losophical hermeneutics. If 
jares the three volumes 
lew, one can observe how 
Gadamer himself proc- 
t he claims to be one nf 
t es °f the hermeneutic 
L° 3 ta * n dialogues and 
assimilate new horizons. 
Jkpj 1 his ideas owes 

ev«t mo re to t j ie v j ews 
* ban he himself 
I * e *Hze. Even at seventy- 
fitter is undauntedly pro- 


plines engaged Ln such imet-prera- In ^ u * il must be connected with el,t,re . tradition of pliilosophicu] 
tion — tite Geisteswissenschaften— presont understanding. Thus '„«niariticisni from Schelting and 

are to acquire a new understand- for Gndame r tihe study of fiisiory is *i e f el . 10 Heidegger and Gntlaniur 
ing of what they are doing Most " Qt a necess , a i'y condition for airlv- that.in ever new ways, an ontolo- 
empimiacnlly Gadamer does not n - ,g at something else (self-clm ifica- gically inflated conception nf art 
want to teach a new method bm noni ' but J . 8 Presupposed as a fact, bourne a substitute for the question 
rather to extricate the hSmrirai as . something gofng on anyway, the Justification of norms, and 
sciences from what he mnddUnn! ? v,,e, eupon riie question is raiseil of M ^ c “ was in every Instance an 

“ how it can become n.eeningf., 1 , »f 'he coecept of truth 

winch allowed for the transition. 


be their obsession with method. 
Despite Gadamer*s later disclaimer 
m Philosophical Hermeneutics 
(page 26), the reader of Truth and 


How Is this change of point of 

view as between Heidegger mid There is a second conception, 
iFu B e cu;. me reaaer ot Truth and Gndamer to be explained i Part of closely connected to the notion nf 
Method comes to understand its ansi Y^ r cai1 be seen In the now truth that is fundamental to Gadd- 
title In the sense of “truth uer*u* philosophical climate in Germany pier's outlook, which also derives 
method". between 1930 and 1960 due to from Heidegger. Both philosophers 

The axnerlancp nt - . «e« , 6flgcr’s influence. The under- interpret the Enlightenment and the 

servM C r^ e ZT C t °‘ wo j, of art standing of the entire philosophical objectivism of modern rationalism 

rt/bSL .te „n‘ fn ad ii °M s ,lce fiho P ro '®° crflr ' c s wns . -- expression, of . trend Twird 
enliehtcnuiR i-Vti^-lfi ™5l.!?. tar ai ]- 0? r . Heidegger, a necessary in-ncun- domination a ml control. TSiis is con- 
modern SftiiSJSs n ° f dltl0 li for tfl f kl, ng tlie philosophical trnsted with an attitude of recepti- 

tuins t?ia? tlli ^ ^ mmi- questions themselves. What the. viry which in Heidegger surrenders 

a work of Srf 7, ?n° u astev t3l0u & ht * , as a , "'?«"?■ sno " ^ Being, In 5a darner rathe 

jectiv? whtt 5e became on end In Itself in his voices of tradition. Gadamer mokes 

what trie work oFut In « school. Tho impact of Heidegger no attempt to justify the oppropri- 

us. ie it? "rrurh » wffi 01 - !,c G . erman ‘diversities was that aieness of these categories for the 


jeetive : what we experience is 
what the work of art has to snv to 
us. l e, its “truth". What the 
meaning of “ trutih " is in this con- 
nectlon, remains a bit obscure, but 
it seems clear at nny rate that the 


school. Tho impact of Heidegger 

on the German universities was that a ten ess of these categories Yor the 
philosophy as a going concern dls- interpretation of the rise of rational- 
Hp pea red. Instead of doing pliilo- ism. More adequate than tho oppo- 
snphy one interpreted the great sition between a dominating and a 
philosophers of the past. The con- receptive attitude, between activity 
ception of hermeneutics as devel- and passivity, might be the onposi- 
oped in Tncth and Method can be tion between a unlversallstlc and a 
understood as a reflex and justifl- particularistic point of view and 
canon of precisely this situation. then It would seem to be more dif* 
In Gadamer’s view the proper H. cu,t to denounce the point of 
way oE studying tho philosophers of view of rationality and method as 
tiie past is to listen to what they one-sided. 

have to say to oxpose ourselves to In the essays of the 3960s and 
their truth , in analogy to con- 3970s Gadamer has progressively 
frontat ion with a work of art. Truth developed his conception so that 
is something yon confront yourself it has became more attractive. The 


A«n«piArA. Ti \C- .inc pfiuoaupners oi me l>asr. me con 

experience of this kind of truth, if it ception of hermeneutics as devel 
" ot arrived at by a oped in Truth and Method can be 
n d ; „ 7 nd where we do deal understood as a reflex and justifl 
riip ] 1 U t n r u D ^ 1 1 h ° d ^, Ca J y ■ 'I curinn of precisely this situation. 

Its secondary truth nuts™ bounder! In n the jp ropei 

stood as a means toward the experi- j Hy oE 8tadyin 8 Jho philosophers ol 
ence of that primary truth t' e past is to listen to what rites 

Tn A - c ' . . nave to say, to oxpose ourselves t( 

P, 1 ?,™ second part of the book their “ truth ”, in analogy to con 

all d h£oriSi e Skrjfi S conc T 1 r usion . lQ frontal Ion with a work of art. Trutl 
2iL- iSSP 1 'Sriplines. He main- is sometliing you confront yoursel 


is left vpgue t 'after jier ; first, cop 


hiuigor and despair, . Edgar sud- unfamiliar laodscfF^. m 
denly has his call. Stumbling bare* u BrE has furiM* of 

foot one night into tlie dusty field. p r lf sc vvJtlt a 
ha has a visit from a rather insipid T i, e stock. W ester 0 rv j^ 1 
Presence who reveals to him "tite instance. Is Ch«f u Aa ^ 

slorv all nrhntiil ”, Rtlnar finds tiia ... frffiilfl ■?* 6 


•JZ.sm 


« Q^Jhjft7 >ner * s undauntedly pro- 
had been the 

S for T ^ he art of in - 

.HfMf&rt ^ bo term can 

of ffWcr ff L Jdwpnical significance 

^i^lWon^S 11118 Jl exte ”ded to 

Lhfl t ^K lt tea phCfi of texts Itself 
P V 8 i e t, ificanr. 

»u- ‘.*5“ alternative in 
• ^°hd in Gadamer. 
<v'fy.,tQ giva^r 1 ^ ^ h^ve been the 
".m " h-rnleneu- 


perrorp 

Hachac 

versinri 




rarslnri of Hard Times.' , Her 
heroine, incidentally, plays the loyal 
Paulina In an end-of-tcrni produc- 
tion of TM Winter's Tale. Barbara 
Ewing writes convincingly about the 


and mat made me -wm more apa. dtscrepanoy, thar existS, in some, ^vm-name wisdbm^but it. Is hi* . wltiUg he«t ^EghtI ‘g^ni The 

societies^ between the personal of ease his sheer joyousness,; aUt pheMmenolonh 

for |he; last time.: “Oder 1 power of the woman in-.. the family “St attracts listeners, Soon dozens Greenberg n /L n d 1 e to . Heidpop^i 1 i,g, 

stBi^ iiOt3ihi^about Som^, Africa pid the Jack of influence .outside W. farmers. . idled by tiie drougiit, sphere or bl t |1<1 ^Siic& - ■ th V^til' 0 ' d L H “uratoly reflects 


In Quintum Novembris 

:..*, . .' 

Summer has come to this : , 

a gambler’s funeral. 

Though you walk on wet gold 

it is only that the trees have thrown in' their hand, 

the wind will sweep the board. 

The spendthrift god lies cold. 

His children have begged for pennies : 
sulphur, saltpetre, charred wood 
scent the approaching dark. 

The sun toil? in the mines of Scorpio. 

Rockets assail tin empty sky 

and, flickering, fullback. , . ! .... . 

Grevei Lindop 


ul mat unmarv ini tn w ■ — — — 

t_ • . , * , nave to say, to oxpose ourselves to In the essays of tike 1960s and 

Gtiintt i l,eir “. lr 'i t1 '. in analogy to con- 3970s Gadamer has process! vely 

ail uSnriSl ^dfsd S Lc 0 "^ '^-^ 0 . f, omaii «" with a work of art. Truth developed his conSpfion S o Aat 
tains that it wJq Sp m/Jfnt, 1 r '*■ fP metl,in S yt>». confront yourself it has became more attractive The 

s? ras 

' . . : : ^^^(ntl^artd J?oiTneneU^fe P * 

1 ■ » ■ ■—■» "■ (1972), the most rocontof the essays 

• ' ' -;r-r—r included in' Philosophical He ntion* 

■ euticf. 'Tiiid paper mjgfap serve as 
.. * bridge to hermeneutics, for the 

In Quintum Novembris 

* ■ • ..- tiie saiiae. problem • of ■ linguistic 

■ meaning. For- semantics : the 

Summer has come to this s , primary unit of meaning is 

a gambler’s funeral. ■ . . !. t be 'sentence ; semanijcs .' riiere* 

7 hough you walk on wet gold mere understanding, everyth big 

if is only that the trees have thrown in their hand , , : m . . that is being said drntoft. its ‘mean-' 

the wind will sweep the board. ing out of a larger context tiiac is 

The spendthrift god lies cold. d?m1nS^of eX ffirprera^^^^ *0? 

, , , e henueneiitic? rt js a mistake to 

His children have begged for pennies : think that there can be isolated 

sulphur, saltpetre, charred wood , propositions; a sentence can be 

scent the annraachine dark '. understood, only if the question Is 

scent tneapproai.nmg aarK. _ . understood to which it is an answer. 

The sun to\l$ in the mines of Scorpio. . In. th. W paper Gad. mer a0<!s 

Rockets assail un empty sky ■, one step further. His jnost forceful 

anti, flickering, fullback. • . 5 r ^ ( * 1 IJaberinas.hpdcastiiuted him 

. . / . for* the attenipt at.n ^refaabt Illation 

Grevei Lindop 1 ; ; ' \&&yh$SiV n ]£S 

vjiuTwi ' rejected rh s criticism unpersua- 

. ,.i > . S Te ly*. Hut b^re he begins to assim- 

-r: — — •_ .--=ir-r-T7 — .time , arid .. jltUs , qpi qn^tratps ithe 
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fi nit I'ui in-.-. tl f ilio ** |, r . 

/"U : " IH /•lil.H. I IlC CliiiuNHI nt 
I ii t‘Mu'ii ''s, i he rcrit-iiirui mi m,( \ 
u'.va rinifiiiidui ,u»d liniiuti imi*., . i 
!»i-.i iiL-iiMiti-, tile '.upromt' i.isk ■.? 
In:i iii'-iiciKir^ 

In the t cntral essay cf In- nc . A 
t.enii.iii cnlk-ciimi, « Jiennt-iit-iiiiL 
mIn pi sil.iisriiL* I'ltilosophie ", ihid.i- 
imrr piirsuts ilii.-; tlnmpju funlu-i 
1U- piumi mu limt since Niuivrltc- 
Ihu tmiCLiu iif inturpiciotiun h.i*. 
qiiircil a ilcpih-ilimcnsmn : u» im» |. 
pivi means lo go behind the ptn- 
noiiit-iKi i>i c * use iaus ness. lie ilms 
rediscovers iltut concept of hc-i nu- 
iieutics with which Heidegaer had 
Min ted our. With regard to Haber- 
mas lie Mill insists that hernieiiett- 
tic-i iimsi nni contain explanatory 
eleniems. But he does now admit 
runt it « iho unconscious jniplicu- 
tions of our understanding that arc 
uie primary object of hermeneutics. 

These are new and encouraging 
prospects. They remain, of course 
mere prospects as Jong as., no 
me i hud for the criticism of uncun- 
sciuus presuppositions js being 
coiiiiteiuiiced and- as long as the 
jiiutlcqiiucy of Heidegger's concept 
«t iruth is not recognized. Wh.it 
•siich art nnned henneneuiics seems 
>*» call u» is ii new concept of 
ratimiHlity that is both wide nmt 
iincninpniniisingly critical. In i Itis 
sense hermeneutics represent a 
chill uoge to the. philosophy of the 
r.uqhsh-speaking world. It remains 
to he seen where the growing intci- 
esr mi Continental philosophv will 
lend. Is it once again, as for in- 
-stance with neo-Hcgehmiisiti, nnlv 
the expression of an anti-rations') 
reaction? Or may a "fusion of 
hnriznns Ijctween analytical phlln* 
sonhy and hermeneutics bo in the 
oif mg r 1 Lie right patli for modern 
philosophy between romanticism 
ami positivism is yet to be found. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


WEST 

BIRMINGHAM 

HEALTH 

DISTRICT 

District . 

Medical 

Librarian 

This interesting post 
curries with it responsi- 
bility for tho manage- 
ment and development 
or eight medical lib- 
rartes of varying size 
witirin UiH large health 
district. Applicants most 
be qualified librarians 
and preferably have pre- 
vious hospital or medi- 
cal library experience'. 

. Tiie post ts on die 
General Administrative 
Grade on die scale. 
13,137-14,022 (including 
supplements). Pay award 
pending. , . 

If you would like to dis- 
cuss aspects of. rids -post 
please toleplione Mr. 
Pevid: Smydi,, .principal - 
Aastotant';.: Adbfdidstriwr 
(Opefairions),..' telephone 
(021) SS4 3efli7 exton- 

Mon . 4KS. AinHicgtioai, 
mnns, ' job description 
and brief., details about 
the ! orga station or the 
medical libraries ' can be 
oh rained from Mb. J. A. 
perklcy, Sector Perxon- 
.nri Officer. Dudley Road 
•Hospital, : Blcminghaip,' 
BIB 7QIJ, Ext/V4fiG8, 
ClOTHte date 5t« June, 
J92B-' please qudtd ref. 
B7 4 /TLS. . 


a Middle east ; 

business weekly 
needs 

additional staff 

iu itiu prcM nilllDji i«ci|ou and 
■he .|!chc«b 1 lllirary. Would full 

f ir-urn- wUIiIbb to entur journal-. 

m i.r lilsrarinnMilp. Tyjiiog ,ui 
..J i linage. Frcuvh and AraMc 
alvi ilvcnil, -O’ liircl UBnJurd 

of idujBihin preferred, 1 weeks' 
lidlM-iy, Snlirlts ntputtahJe. Phone 
T>m 9 . 1.IhrirJaii, Middle . Rost 
liojiojnu* liigLU. 21 John St».*i, 
l.onilon, W.C.t..on 101) 444 551' 
u',-, h*. tot .an anpoimmeoi o, 
luritier dci.'iili, - ' 
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AssisS a anl > 


Bedford School Library Cenfre 

As a result ol an internal promotion within the Team, we 
now invite applications from qualified librarians for the 
post of Assistant Schools Librarian to be baaed at the 
Northern Area School Library Centre based at County 
Library HQ, Bedford. 

The successful candidate will join a team of tour librar- 
ians providing books and advisory services to the schools 
and playgroups in North Bedfordshire. This is a varied 
and challenging job, with opportunities to work both with 
small rural schools and with larger urban schools serving 
a multi-racial community 

While preference will he given to canrfid.ups with some 
experience ol this kind of work, applications will also 
be considered from energetic and enthusiastic librarians 
Who have recently completed their training. 

Assistant Librarian 

Local Government Library and 
Information Service 

An Interesting opportunity exists for a chartered librarian 
to be responsible for the Library and Information Ser- 
vice to Local Government in Bedfordshire. Experience In 
reference, technical or college ilbrarianship would be an 
advantage. The person appointed would be a member 
of the County Reference end Information Team based at 
County Library Headquarters, Bedford. 

The salary for Iha9» two posts Is: Librarians' Career 
Grade AP3-B ,£2,922 to £4,096, plus supplements. Pro- 
gression beyond £3,282 and £3,7Q2 dependent upon res- 
ponsibility and experience. For further details and appli- 
cation forms, please ring Bedlord 63222, extension 101, 
or write to Personnel Officer, County Hall, Bedlord. Clos- 
ing date i 9th Juno, 1078. 
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Closing datb : 2nd June, 1978 M 

MOBILE LIBRARIAN 

w.Bia-ea.Baa ^ . ■ 

A vacancy exists for. a rriobtfe librarian serving the 
elderly and housebound In the eastern half of the 
County. The post Is baped at Slough, in our North 
East Division. Full details end job descrtptldrl avail- 
able from Mr. J, C. Rowell, Divisional Librarian’, Central 
Library, High Street, Slough. . ;• . 

TRAINEE LIBRARIAN 

£1,B37-£2,819 

An opportunity for a graduate with an honours degree 
to train as a librarian with Berkshire. Intensive pro-, 
professional experience will be offered for a year 
prior to attendanoe at library school on full salary. 
Professional openings will be available upon success- 


ful completion of the postgraduate course. The person 
appointed will be based in our North East Division: at;. 
Slough but may be required to work elsewhere In the 
County In tile course of the year's training. FtlH: de- 
tails and application forms available from County Lib- 
rarian, Abbey Mill House, Abbey Square, Reading. : 


LIBRARIANS 


I. UN HON HO ROUGH OF 
HARKING 

iiniinnnii iiiiuaihans 

ULHAII r.MLN I 
ASSIST, \N I 1.11 1 HAINAN 

•flip ularv ror this post v. Ill bn 
u/lllilu (lib Librarian Supclnl St.iln 
API -a- A plus suiiploinbim aiut l.»n- 
Oon Wi'luhllno. Tim coimiinnclno 
ajlnrv will bn dicaraiiiu in tinnnnc.i- 
llons iiiid O'Jiiirltncb. 

Apiilicailnn- on, Invited from 

t lbrariins »iiu it jvc coniplolod Uto 
'art II F.iJiulrinlipni ol the Ubraiy 
Ai.-oclailon lor ilio yo*t or Assis- 
Unl Ultra 1 1 j n Lr> me Children » and 
Silmoii nniurHiii-nl ul um lurking 
l.llar.i r\- fti-rvlri- I nrni« ol niqillr.i- 
I In,, in. In, nl,l,il,|i-.l I mm Nil- 
li<in,iMli Li in ■ir!.i,i i. 'ii li. 1 1 l.llir.i i v. 
ll.nl.ino. I. «*»•'.. 

t.l.i^lriy It.il,- Vnli Mm. l"7fl. 


BARNET 

ll/imtiin liorbuoW ot, 

UlIKARY SCUV1C.LS 

TWAIN IX LIRnAHIANS 

APPLICATIONS am lavliod tram 
young (luAnUAiEd who nro inior- 

S siL-U In <■ prorosslonal larvcr In 
Ilmu-loniMli for api'Olninmnl 10 
tho Cnun.ll'i sncclal (raining 
schema. Sull.iblo mipllrnnls will re- 
ceive a year - * i,rop.inuc«ry training, 
folio wad by lull - 1 In, o ctuirao or ono 
year at a School or Uhrarlanstilp. 
In mvitfratlon lor qualifying ovo ru- 
ination* in llbmrluiisliiti. l ull sal- 
ary [Mid during training. Aflor 
qualifying, Ilia sdccosilul rnndl- 
dnlo* will ho ounce W -0 id remain 
In the acrvico 01 the Council for 
ai lcuai two years as professional 
mombors of iinff. 

,, Bulnrj- scslo: Training Croile 

** iri rQ < J uoici cummencinfl sal- 
ary t'i.KAA which la Inclusive of 
supi'iomonl and London Weighting). 

.Jhcrcmonla tire Uiou payable 
annually ai lai April. 


THK ISLAMIC 
FOUNDATION 

ASSISTANT I JIIWAIIIAN 

Ai'Pi.lCA riONS ii ii* invIW'd from 
iiu.illlli',1 UltllAIMANS Will, SHII- 
d uic oxin-riiini n for till* POS1 in 
hike c fid lin* of nil works toiiuecud 
with ill*' orj.iiilMilbin und control uf 
(hi- library. liir* nblllly lu c.il.iinuuo 
Arable and pn-rcmMy Urdu brink* 
shall ho dfsli-itair. i:moUiin,*iii*i shall 
>»o cnmiiiciuur.iio with lbo qii.iHIliM- 
Ilona. 

Son<l diinllc.illonaf wiili lOMImon- 
lula. »o Ihv Ui<|iUly lllrc-ior, 'Clie 
I bin nil*. I ouml.iium, LuikIuii 

hut, Letusv-r. LL2 I7.it. 


BUCK IN Gif AMSI 1 1 B E 
COLLEGE Ol’ IIIG1LEU 
EDUCATION 
Nnwl.iiul I’.irl. 

ASS IS CAN'T LlmiAKIAN A.P. 2 'A 

This l'Oat la for ur-nr-rsil lu-oft-s- 
alonal duilra In Iho i.oll'-ur Library, 
Nowloud Piirk. Ch.tlfom Si. Ullnv 

llolcvani sublcil ornax aru: Man- 
agement. LatiDU.igos , k'Sl'ocInlly 
German and Troncht, Socl-il Siu- 
dies, education and a on era I litera- 
ture. 

AphllciiVlon* am Invited from 
Gh.inrrvd Librarian* and from ihosu 
who h.ivr -ill /in.niflcnii'in-, I" In- 
th.uirrmi i-ik*-|.i MMi'i'I'-li'iii of llioir 
full j. ul uf iibr.iry y-ivtci*. > or 
Ihla imal. Inner vor. library "Vpnri- 
once WUI lm uii uilvdiiLiifc 1 . ( nnill- 
dales who up pi Ira earlier ilils yr>.,r 
for u uliMlInr i lust ai the collvgo's 
Wycoiuhe site nro Invlti-d lo nsk Tor 
ihulr nni'llrmion lo bo lomldorvU 
for this anpolnimnni. 

Salnry lo a maximum of SUN 
plus ] *,77 suiiplcinvnt and C120 
outor (ringo allowance. cmnmun- 
rlng salary ai cording lo qiiJhflcu- 
nons. (iic. 

rroo iransporl In available from 
various polnis In (he- lorn 11 iy. 

Tor o pv>U cation I or in i men and 
woman under iho ago ol 66 onlyi. 
nloaso send siamncil Qildrossori en- 
yoiopo io iho Chinf Arlmlnlsirailve 
Officer, nut klnelia rush lro Golloge 
of Highor BiiucmTon. Nowland 1’arlt, 
• loroluiidu lame*. Challoru 81. Uilas. 
Iluiks llMu .lAo. in whom ihcy 
should bo relumed noi luior than 
td days from Ihls dmo. 

ROYAL no ROUGH OR 
KINGSTON UI*ON THAMES 


COUNTY COUNCIL 


Librarian 

The Chemical & Allied Products Industry 
Training Board requires a Librarian to run a small 
library, eecvlhg lte own staff, and the Chemical 
Industry, 

The eucoeeslul applicant will be a qualified 
Librarian or Information Scientist, and la likely to 
have had some oxporienco In apecfnl libraries, 
Experience In the Chomlcal or Allfad Industries 
would be ah advantage. Subject areas covered 
are predominantly training, management, health 
and safety and Industrial relations. 

Starting salary £3170 to £3790 subject to experi- 
ence. Application forms obtainable from Mra. 
P. McK Inlay, Personnel Assistant, CAP/1TB, 
Staines, Holies, 159/162 High Street, Staines, 
Middlesex, Telephone: Staines 51366. Closing 
date: 31 si Kjay 1978. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

Salary scale C-j.161 lo £2, BAS 
1 under review 1 . 


fUrlViolMioiy's 1 lq°»id 1 a| b Mod"cdl Cal- 

.femihoHs: 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BIRMINGHAM 

MAIN I.lllliAUY 
POST NT ' V i!l1 Al A r iL 

uVs ) 0 *" 7 '^ ua por “ nn,,| « min* 
,/Vurihrr dtullq rrflni Miss L. Ji. 

nom appllc.inoh .1 I two 

. _Jflng the njmos of iwo 

■I be sain not tutor 


EH* 

an. to 

coiitos , , 
rvforoos, 


raferoos. i 
Hum Juno 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

BBACXIN8I in.D 'nillLTi'-RN 
DIVISION 


GfICSHAM 1I1C1II SCHOOL 
Whllohlll.Choihani HP6 1BA 
Hnjd : K. D. Blokes. n.9c. 
r Number on roll 870, mlxodi 


BENIOfl ASSIBTAN’T LIUHAfllAN 
iDOMlUILIAHV 8C1I VIC.C > 
es.ub-J io £-.032 per annum 
Inclusive lA.l' .2* 

A challonglna past roqulrl/m a 
kpon. encrauTlc llbrurMn lo ouerntfl 
nifi'cuvoly (he llhrury doll very snr- 
vlco to lha housobound bv tho 
vfsll, asaanscncnl of numb, record- 
ing ol da In o( iho housebound, and 
tlio organi/uLlon of urocodiiro. 
rouioa and slacks of Iho service. 

Tho aupoiluniiy will bo oracldad 


. Tlio apDoiiunliy will bo proyldad 
ror iho person nupoinioil io Inler- 
chonaD between oasis and lo ba 
considered for promotion as cnroi r 
dovcloM lo bruodon ox per) once. 

Appticoms wTlh Pori 11 of Lib- 


rary Association exu mi nation* or 
nn oquivnlonl quollfiuilun nn>- 
rorrpd. bill those currvnliy rum- 
Pi oil no cxomlnuuona will ba can- 
flidetvd. 

Application fomta anil lob dn- 


UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 
... LIBRARY 


COUNTY OF SHROPSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

BHULweiiiiiiY •ir.fiiiNir.At. 

COLLCG8 

APPUCAIIONR nro lnvlle.1 lor 
Iho PUSfT of rilll-Uinn ASSISTANT 
LlliHAIHAN ill tlio Colleilv. 

Giili’lhlules should lie ClniUr.-il 
I.Ufl'.irlJiis nml li.ivn it n'-liiilim ln- 
Ioik.-jI In iliilli-iiu i.thr.iry Wuik. 

Shkirv Benin: A l*. HI iW^m 
rlslun by nimu-il liu-it-iiivnlh in 
f:X.7V-l i liii'liKlInil cuv siiii], In- 
in mils. 

Auullrnlluii fin ms nii'l fiii-lliej- 
(i.irilcul-ii's iiv.ill.iiilu Tr.nis ilie nn- 
*li-rxliiii("l. < : Instim ii.iiii- Tibl.iy,- 
ll'illi M-iV. IU7H. 

Tin.* I’rtiu liuil. Blirewthurv Terh- 
ulrui i .i,l li'ih- . I .'union Ko.iil, 
Khrow.shnrv BV2 nPli. 


SHETLAND IS (.AN DS 
COUNCIL 

SUM-LAND IJIIIIAIIV 
SCHOOL UIIHAUIAN ■ 

POST NO. ('.All'll 

APIH.ir A I H>rVS ore Ui*.IIl-.| fnr 
(III- 1*1, ST 1,1 Si ;l ICICI I.IIIK Altl.lN. 
A ■ i mi 1 1 1 1 • -i I llbrjrbtn Is ri'llilro'l .il 
Hill Anihrillll mull Hi-lmnl. lATlvIik. 
In esiaUIUH nml devvlou tllir.iry si-r- 
vkos lu Ihls cuiiii>rr-li<*iislvi‘ *• l,o,»l 

WhOlO loll ntLUOlla H'Jll pill>llf. 

9/i hry will be nn iho k:iIu AP 
III. £3. "70 lo £4.313 tilUl C1H.3 
Isl.mrt Allowance nml up lo CGuO 
4U|>|il(>n>onl per Uhnllin. I’luUnu will 
bo .iccordlna la no? end oxiivrlenco. 

Appiicntians siaUiig nn 1 *. niullM- 
callans nml oxperlemo, naming Iwn 
reieroas. nuoilnq nosi No. LAllfll 
ami glvinq all olhvr roluvnnt infor- 
nioVlon SlioiOd reach Dio Clilnl 
executive iPorMnnel*. Town li.iii, 
Lerwick, no) laier then 3 1 si Mnv 
1*7H. 

I uniter jvirtlculurs are nv.iiidhlu 
from iho Chief Llbruri.in. Midland 
Library, l/nvnr lllllhcsul, Lerwick 
BholUtnd. XLL uCL. 


XONDON BOROUGH OF 
TOWER HAMLETS 
DiitccniiiATi: or 
coMkiuNm - Bruvicus 
(LIIIIIAIIIIXl i 
8CNIOH AHSIBTANT 

fi.l.noi io CA, |37 plus n>K las* 
limn LA17 Bupl , luiit out. 
AprilliaHuns nn. Invited from 
ClIAlhniiCU LlllltAIIIANB wllll 
epirroiMlaio experience in Inin A 
t oil in working in urea or brunch 


Sc-rvjci' 0 . Town Hull. V.ur 
Loudon. Ii.2. nr leloiihn 
iv*'- (Anoulonei uuolinu 
P/31. 

L..U9IH0 cl.ii o : June 8. 


WILTSHIRE LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM SERVICE 
ursouHcia uiikaiuan 
SvrvUei lo riliu.illnn .nnl 
Vuunn People 

SWINDON DIVISION IVi. l.tUUAHY 


■ ono-Veor "RWr m'I/IdmaW MinunV^'itiuV'hwalemi.nU 1 ^ "ill" 


. ni.iMi.L,, i iiimi cmnninupr 1. 

naituc la led wllli i, reservnil I'li'io 
Jp 1 ; I'pV'IIO al IJItlviTstly or flhel- 
neld I’nsi-nraduAtn Hcliuol of Libru- 
rbinBhlp imd Informniion flclonce. 


/illjilli IIUWM'PUIWH UMI'IILP. 

Lgndliinlns should bo good hniiuurs 
JP'diHUM,, '»r be oraduiiilno In 
wilh on Iniproil in n cnrrur 
Itj llb/urlsnshlp. Salary i linih-r ni. 

.helween £J. nrm nml .C'j.iflH 
according lo ngo und cluas or tie- 
oreo. 

Plooso send shunned nildresied 


nOVAL COMMONWIALTH SOC- 
I ffy will sliorlly require a 
"Rfary anslsiani. Would suit jme- 
Library School mu Join. Typing an 

^jniqlla piiono 0l-‘>30 6733. OX. 

CITY OF MANCHESTER 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

COLLCOC LIBIIARIAN 

Moor "fisi fe rl ’ w,lor 

Tolonhono: 061-902 0131 
83.9031 Ulus sumriomonla ol ESia 

BT l i 

wofr. Qualified Ctisriered Lib- 
rariung would conimonce ai a 
mimmum of £2,»2'J oius suppiq. 
mania. 

^r^ihnsriid "s^srs; 

s^u^r n foctllUM. Uw CO,108 ° ™- 

. ^pSi^rroS^o 'S- lo m 

a^pq*? tlV,|> °' CDr 01 lbo above 
Closing datp. a June, io7B, 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRJOGF. 

■ « .as 


TEAGHCll •• LtQRAHIAN roqulrurt 
for Bpptpmbor In Ihls soloollvo 
school, to iako over iho library, 
which has boon run by a char- 
tered librarian for snvon years. 
Substantial inathlng CommftmonL 
I about Iwo-lhlrds or duties , in Eng- 
llih or Hconoinlcs, lo *• O *• nnd 
possibly «• A T < level. 

nuraham Bcalo 2 or S. donon- 
deni on oKporlonce end quuLiricu- 
tlona. London r nngo Area Allow- 

S noo of £180 nor annum payable 
i addition lo Burnham salary. 
Removal oxponsos up lo £100 
payable In approved cases , 

Apply tar letter , lo the Hoad, 
giving full curriculum vine and 
names or two roferoos. 


CQUNTY coUNCn, OF , 
HEREFORD And 
■ j V WORCESTER . -. 

■i LfeftAmHe DBPAI1TMENT 


xmnA 

viuh^t£drM\ r and Yo ung paopn 
at Klddermlnaior Library, chnnerod 

w GP'srca- Ira . 

.nb ^’EfaVsk. 

. lion or IM Hquivaiml: refavant ox- ... 
porionca is vo<v. daslrablo' Batonr V 
orv^Ubrariana Bcalo lo uin mqxh ■ 

■ .Furihor poriirulaiy iind anbllcMIon, . 

L£? °- 

INNER TEMPLE 

. .- ln att , 

.wswfcs 

a flral anpoinimonl. . • 

AppUtam* awifoUB of con&ldera. • 
* anc ™ “ 


.'Apinicdllorih' In .willing u>i . Tbo.' 

v ‘.un&*rtJh%anK^ 


PnClMe 8 Mlf -B aores «o3 

Closing data: avth May. 147 s. 
SlAFFO^HIRE COUNTY ‘ 

.Ml. faX" s&rte’Si-a VXf 

rotjwnaMa jyHhln io ftw of up£K 

BB SSi nd vOrtlsemnnl . 1 »PP«i 

Konrourtflia 


nnntim plus . ft per ton! 'ftfti.Hft 
minimum and £.17 .,' ’A maximum |,er 
month i ■ 

' guMUIcalton : C.Uurlorod Uh- 

wlih live ycurs' relevant 


oxperience. 

_ Applicants moil havo wtdn biblio- 
graphical knowledge, prmefci drive 
snti bo able to use initiative. There 


Qllulllli Jilurn: r.h.i rlen-d 1 ih- 

rnri.ui wllli llirre ve.irs' relev.ml 
nxni'Hiuire .mil , im«N|.<t«ii,n uf ini' 
arx-claUil puiut Ui kchiiiit lllir.irv 
unkst. 

This H 11 rli:illeniilnn ivihi l>, ,i 
snvlluli |il-t'Vlillnn iniiltl-iiii'ilUi ,,1'f * 
vices in siiuui'M in ttwlml'u, ..ml 
niiisuiiiiiUiiii illsirli I. Ilio iiimI- 
hMiilr-r will bi> uf n i jin uf 

professional sriiif ni"*r.illn»i In .,0 
r\i llhw nnri tin.iiilnntive svlimil Ills- 
r.irv sitvIi ". 

. I’lemP nuute rarer cure number 
NA.7II.UUUII. 

8ENioii ncsnuiicrs I imuahian 

LinitAH V AND MllfIKI'M 
IILADQUAiriTItS 
Trowbrldao 

A.P. 4 'H. £.8,366 in CJ.Mftft liar 
annum mu* aunulcments of *313 
por annum nliu ft per reni iruini- 
mum C1U.R6 nml maximum £17 r.Ri 
a month. 

Ou nil Unit Ion*- Chartered Mh- 
rarhm wllh niii'i-oprMIc nXiM-rlence. 

This Host 1* In the Service* w 
Edncjiion and Vpuno Peaiile Sec- 
tion. servfnn 40(1 *c1iool5 from 
Ihreo noiource Centro* and tbroiiqti 
a flue! or four mobile lihr.irle*. niv 
succoisful cnndlcl.ilo will be re- 
quired lo auorrvlsr (lie Malf anil 
cmnani*e ii.o mii'M-modia aim h nl 
tn.l, *1.0. nesource Centre. IIo slip 
will also a«*lal the Librarian. Bit- 
vices io Rduc.illon nnd Yuiinq 
Poonio In iho onsrotion Of Iho 
serejeo. 

NA 78 MflS UM0 M,cr, ' nco nuifibor 
LTIIRAnlAN 

Upper Blraiiin and Crlcklade 
Libraries 

A. P.3 M. In G8.7f»!J ,.er 

annum Plus siuiiih'iuenia nl 
. per opnurn (in, I 6 per ctm itlu 8ft 
minimum and £17.38 maximum per 
month i . 

Qualifications ■ Chnrlored I.lb- 
rarlim wllli four years' oppropriQic 
vxDvnDii^* 

„UPP» Blrntion nnd Crick lade Hli- 
rerin* servo rnsWonilnl aroo* In the 
Bwmdnn dlsiHut. Tho snccstfiii 
canJida ip must be able lu use inllia- 
an outpolmj per, 
MMutiiiy vrttli iho enrnny in rtevetup 
5S?I ,e . 0 ®.i ^ ,lh Jornl cominunliv 
ureanL-ollons Cpku.il cor user 
annwnnee- Assisionco In annro. 
nrijie coins wllli removal and ladg- 
lue pHowonccs. 

NjL 78 "y 2 jflbdta raferonra number 
LinifAKIAN 

ncquosis and Service* lo 
Furihor Education 

Local lan: Library, and Museum 

.or 

annum plus suoplomant of RSia per 
iniim plus . ft per. cent (LIU. HA 


-OPPOflU 
tn the fleli 


3 fiyf3 U ly 

fflUnt Ul 


compuieriraiton or iihrary servicr*. 
Assisiance In apuraiirfjtu caros wllli 
renmval and lodging Allowances. 
l "NA , m D “ W,K » raieranvo' numbor 

ippiicBiioti ferms nnd lob dc- 
lotions .from ihe nirerlor. lib- 


■“•a aur* 

nmm. 

9-uitiy 'uiSbrian 

WSS3SR.V. 

LONDON BOR^ 



Au i 'lira nu (or than ’JSSJi* , 
.lpnrniirliilu ovPcriiefl n u !l 


ic Initiative. There 
to develop sorvlco 
furihor education. 


pif'oio. London, E.j 
rii.-JRl 0077 'MuloX''’:--' 
refiji'-nco rciiulrcd. 

■_ i.l'Hinn rinfp mu [.... y.^ 

UNIVERSITY OF 
...WARWICK 


ttssrvJ!BASt?s 

,C «U^ 
npj.roprlnto nroie.imnSi ur- 
In acnjomlc or public Lm 
S ulaQ’ on lh« ica|, rip, , 

&?V"-«ar«R5- 

lary and Rogtilrsr. liplwn-}, 
Warwick, navoniry CVj lit . 
whom wrllisn ipplicauni 
cpnlMt. naming lhrii w 
should bo *oni bv dih 3uv. \ . 
Pleaso qiioio rslrcneci rathi ] 
Q '7A. 1 


PUBLIC l tn 


ESTABLISHED COUHM 

Plan to publish now te&c, 
dlroc lories, county by e.c. 
Ku require imagiamii. m.« 
□ml woll educated otnot ,1 
ionic Journallsllc and cobm 
li.ivknrouiiii to perilriiaiMdAi 
nil nipecls ol tho sat r> 
1 1 ninuriT.ii Ion will be In Uiluri 
ixiri suMiy and * than to r.'. 


Hirin' -'Windier arcs. 

Plr.isn wrlir In ranlMKkt 
Itvj full p.irikulan of DadyA- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


the BRITISH COUNCIL 

invites applications for the 
following posts 

LIBRARIAN (IRAN) 

Abadan Inalltuia of Technology. Overall supervision 
0 r Ihe Library including ordering of books and 
materials, classification, financial checking and train- 
ing of personnel. Candidates must be Chartered Lib- 
rarians with a degree, preferably In Science/Tech- 
nology, and ai least 3 years' experience in tertiary 
institution. Experience in a 8cience Faculty would ba 
an advantage. Preferred age range 30-50. 

Salary : C7,200-£9,000 p.a. approx. 

Benefits: Return passages for family, accommodation 
and schooling provided hi nominal charge, furniture 
and baggage allowances, tree medical services. 2 
year contract. 78 HO 118 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN 


(IRAN) 


Reza Shah Kablr University, Bebofsar. To establish 
services and slock of new Natural Sciences Library, 
instruct students In library use and plan library' develop- 
ment. Candidates, preferably 27-40 years, with degree 
and Dip.Llb. MLS or equivalent and at least 6 years' 
experience In a university library. 

Salary: E8, 760-El 4,01 4 p.a. approx. 

Benefits: Return air fares far family, free • oampus 
accommodation, 2 year contract, renewable. 78 HU 75 


Return fares are paid. Local contracts are guaranteed 
by the British Council. Please write briefly elating 
qualifications and length of appropriate • experience, 
quoting relevant reference number and title of post, for 
further details and application form to The British 
Council (Appointments), 66 Davies Street. London, 
W1Y 2AA. 


H.ilnrv will d?p«id oa **>! 
nxjM'rlonra. No IniHlnrat hex' 
qllli.r Ilian full Unit inUccsil 
ftciiuiiidlng worii. Diw, el 
Vnvoivu liaison wKh h*'s>I 
* i'ii lm, nf *|wico and rtmxir'l 
niliiilnlsirallbn. LocalloD ta] 


nliii'r than Tull Unit 4«Ua5]| 
rlomillldlnq WOrii. Djiti Cl 
invoivu liaison wKh taXsil 


in vi full p.irlkukirj or ooslvA.' , 
nr.irii'inlr nrhlnvamKin is: * 

PI nay, A.6. Ltoiliad. fcl X£ 
lar SI real . London. If.Tk 1 
01-486 8678. ovanlnix t 

i -■«!%, i 6WM7. - — . 

THE OPEN UNIYER® 

nAirr-TtwR course hna 

API'I.IUAIIONS *rt 
part- lima Cnurw T« 1 «« 

Art Course. AO In l , *'»J*?.| 
in ba H'l-upniad from Jai™^'L 
ilia main duiln* 
will lm lu mark itudwf^B 
iiHsliinmonla bv r orwyjwu “ 
in rumluci qcrsslBnal BWPLt 
A i. nth unis Simula u owwifi 

s< uin lure and Brchlwciuw t 
1 ’"tm ' nhloln kWateiBdWJ*^! 

{5T5. 

sf'y&irMw 

1 ri,l :Y i* ll t IT 18, ;vTji — 

VICTORIA lUSTOlJ* 
THE COUNTIES Of 
ENOI-AND 

ASRI8TAn|^)1^ 

rui.ii",l Auhjoci, *e ( L 
of LMlIn. nnd jwi» >“3 

I'Miprlonco, d 8 '**?, °,7p 

rxiri or iho umreniir 


Could you run our 
Technical Library 
& Information Service ? 

StlM) M,ft3Q<£4,900 p.a. Inclusive 

l! )I 0U are a qualified Librarian, with an interest In 
building technology or with experience of informa- 
tion work within the Construction Industry, then 
runn/ng our technical library might be the lob lor 

.l! e , Lib , r °(y Provides a technical eerv/oe lo the 
wnoie of the depart rhent. Additionally, you will be 
responsible for maintaining central records and the 
microfilming programme. 

As our Senior Admin latrailve Offioerf Information & 
Resources) you will ba responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Library and the provision of information 
with all that Ihis involves, including the supervision 


live 6 Finance Officer. 

Application torm Irom Personnel Officer, Town Hall,. 
Forest Road, London El 7 4JF. (Tel. 01-531 8899— 
24-hour answering service.) 

Cioafna dale: 28th May, 1978. Please quote Ref: 


London Borough of 

Waltham 


B^uricy. m 


mo UMUrisI 


ft HNoyNCM nJ 

Ml3 PPL. 


Assistant Archivist 

PLYMOUTH 

SALARY £2,983 to £4,615 (Including supplements) 
We are seeking an honours graduate with a Diploma 
S^Ww'e Administration to fill this new post at the 
kZtu D ® Von Area Record Office in Plymouth. 
^Plication forma are ob- 
Bineble from the County 
gwataiY, County Hall. 

«8ter (Tei. 0302 77977, 

I97a wnable by 



a f MlWjhi CltFnry and Muuiuii 
i WiNfkwl on » I'mflfjmiiui or 


NA.maao. • , " ’ , 

Appllcaiioti forme nnd lob do* 
. sort nU on* from iho ISlreclor. Lib- 
rary and Musauni* Sarvisa. Ubwrv. 


| PtRSOHAL 

; --ASSeaS|. 

s aunt* 

Phpne 



AND SOUTH EASTERN LIBRARY REGION 

(LASER) 

TEMPORARY SENIOR 

[ij Assistant librarian 

I S* °f twelve munlhs to cover a member 

' iSSf* htt^T^, ls be,n ^ bonded to s Brfrtsh Library. 
r-Sfa? IMH (£2,529 to £3.28 2) plus 

1 iiiSr ^nt earnini , C43S ^« salary supplement U312), and 
; il(S s ‘ervlc^ o 45 Local Government condl* 

! c^^.lntefl e ndina 9 =L r 5 d to ? SS,SI ,n P lan nfng and organiAa- 
. fc 161- cataiogulno rouilnef using a mini- 

r SaS^O^A^R'-- ^Hrii^- detgtts fr»im snd appHcatiuns ta 
1^3^^.1978,’ 83/34 A,fred Place. London WCIE 7DP. 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIANS 

THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

A few jin'sis will lictfniiu: nvjiljhk' rinuilv (r,r lllinirijns lu 
Join Hit- vming loam working HI Iho British L*iiiiiil‘H’» 
T-OJiilon beadquarters near Tiafulgur Si|iihh\ Ri'spi>ii<nhiIiiios 
Include priifessionai support fr,r the Cm nidi's IIIiiti rles 
abroad, uilvlcu to lihruriuns visiilng Britain from i>vei-«eufi, 
and work on Britain's liook aid to ilc vcl«i ping souutrics. 
If you nre a (fiiallfled llbrarton with cxpcilemc In lllnury 
work or Hilminlsiratlon, we should be Riad m hear from 
you. A degree would be an advantage, but Is not essential. 
Our salary stale is age-potmed from arutmd £3,UWl ur 21 
In C.^.-IOt) dt 25 und over ; tliesc salaries arc under review. 
Pntspccis exist for prumotion In Lund ihrmigli trans- 

fer overseas. ’I He posts offer •! weeks' uniiu;il Iraio .mil 
t»ur superditnuatinn scheme is non -conn ti,ui m-y. 

Fur funlier details and all application -fuuu lo.be icLumed 
by June 7, write quoting G7 to Staff Recruitment Depart- 
ment, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London WJY 
2A A. 


41 1 y l H I < 



Deputy 

Librarian 

and Head of Reader Services 

(new post) 

Applications are invited from qualified 
librarians with wide experience at a senior 
level In academic libraries. 

Salary: Principal Lecturer to the bar, 
currently £6432 to £7134 (under review). 
Further particulars and application form 
(him The Establishment Officer, 

The Polytechnic, Wulfruna Street, 
Wolverhampton WVl 1LY. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS LTD., 
Book Trade Publishers 


A-sisinnw »it Kifiwed for pninkiiciit iiu.ii in the TV iuV list* 
Ucpnriiiicul, u Jilch Is rospunilhlc fpr ll» unmpany'i bonk (nde 
WbdograplilL'w as well ax iho idmlniw radon of «ho .Vtundard Book 
Numbering Agones 1 , 


All nubliv-iUiuni am vnmpiilor procured, hut knnujedge uf cminiltr 
oppVcalloiix Jx.noi wiomtal, n Uginins win bo given. 

Library and/or book trade experience would be nn advantage. 

< ompeiiiK-o .Milsrlts, pension sclieme, L-,ini(i»ru|ilu wniklug t -onJlii.sjis. 

Ilnurs v a.m. io 5 p.m. 

No spi'lk-nil'iii form* ere available. Please write, giving Tull drtsils, 

19 ■ Janm fusiw, 

J. WHITAKER & SONS LTD 

12 DYOTT STREET, LONDON WC1A IDF, 

mu nra ndtlicvt us bi<W April Mill. 

' - ' r - r ~~~ - " , l** 1 ■ ' 

eooo©»ooe©©oo«©ooo©oooo©oo©ooo©o©oooo©©oeo 

0 8 

1 Archives Assistant i 

o o 

O requuod In Tlio Labour Parly Library. Expcrienca In Iho mate- 0 

O lenance ol archive* essential. This la a lemoorory post coin- O 

O mancino In July. IB7B, until 1 April, 1079, when Ihe preioiil 0 

O employaa will ba ralurnlna io her dalles. O 

O Ssfary acalo £3.645-23,705 p.a., depending on appropriate ex- O 

O uerionce in a alnillar cepacliy. Luncheon vouchors piovtded. U 

O Mi hi*, week. O 

§ Application forma can be obtained from : S 

q The Administrative and Paraonnel Officer, 5 

O The Labour Parly, Transport Home, 0 

JJ Hmllh 8quere, London, 8W1P 3JA. * 

Jj Tal, 01-834 B434. H 

0 O 

©©©©©©©©©©0©©©©©©©©©©©©0©Ge©©e©e©©©©©©©©©© 

U9II0I9MIMIIHHMHHMMHMIM9M9K • 

j IRELAND 

I ... t 

2 Cartow County Council 

1 Salary: £4,933-£6,144 

I Ee8entiaf: i 

(a) Qualification in Library Work : 

ib) Experience of Library Work i 

(c) Knowledge of Irish- 

Application forms and further particulars from Searo- 
.. tary, Local Appointments Commission, 1 Lower Qrand ■< 
Canal Street, Dublin 2. ' 

Closing daft June 1,1978. ' . 

KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC I 

I ;; LEARNING HBSOURCES • . ’ B 

j Chief Librarian j 

8 Applications are Invited from appropriately .experienced 3 

■ - graduate qualified librarians for tills, demanding- post, ■■ : 
® which has overall responsibility for libraries on. five - B 
B can tree. Emliusiqsm : lor muItt-mCdia lcurnlng and B i 

§a sound administrative ability essential. ,i ft 

p Salary F02 “ II ", £6,993 Lo f7,G7i* iqcluslve. . . ! B' 

I Application lorini and £ur tiier defails frbiu Afislsia^l' <9 
I Registrar tPertOroul), Kingston ^olytwholc.Peru^yn « 

E Road, Kingston upon Thames KTJ 2EE. 01j*549 (366. , : ■ 


TLS MAY 19 1978: 5&7 


Richmond upon Thames College 

Assistant Librarian 

To work in the College Library and learning resources 
centra (or general duties, including bOQk-seleciion, classi- 
fication and cataloguing and advice to readers Applicant 
should be Chartered Librarians but Library School leavers 
will ba considered. Evening duly in term time only. No 
Saturdays. 

Salary E2.860-C4.072 p.a. with a bar at £3.622 p.a. The 
minimum for Chartered Librarians is £3,695 p.a. 
Application forms und luriher particulars from the Princi- 
pal, Richmond upon Thames Collage, Egerlan Road, 
Twickenham, Middles,**. (Q1-B92 6856) returnable by 2nd 
June, 1978. 

London Borough of 

RICHMOND UPON THAMES 


Information Assistant 

rising to £3,282 pa Inc. Bounds Green 

Become Involved lit ihe wftrk of b group cqncqmod will* Iho 
- development o> row teaching and learning methods and matarlafi 
Baaed ol lha Polytechnics'* Round* Qreon site, you would be 
deallnq with publicity lt< training couiiM-and conferences, main- 
taining (nvaniorlaa ot new loamlog milartalg, publicising and 
coordinating aval Ib trie Includes, dnd provltflng gonora! clorlcal 
support to the group. 

A good standard of education 'is looked It*. pVobably lo 'O' 
level Btanderd 1 Mivd 'Including English and ■ mat hem alios. . Peel, 
accurate lyprng ability is ewentlsl : aomo experience of Informa- 
tion snd/oi library work would be an advantage. 


se write I or mil details and an application form, posting 
etass to: Appointments Olllcar (Ref. 11I.2BI. Middlesex 
taohnlo. Bounds Qrson Road Nil 2NQ, lo whom oompleied 
i must be laturnod by May if. 

■■ ■ Middlesex Polytechnic « 


Dorset County Council 

Courtly Library Service 

Senior Assistant 

(Branch Relief} Wes) Area 
POST LB 97 

Preference wfli tin glvfcri lo candidates who have 
passed pari 2 (Final) of Library Association or equiva- 
lent. Clean valid driving licence essential. Applica- 
tions considered from candidates whose profession af 
courses end this. farm. 

Salary within Librarians' Scale to bar £2,569 by 
increments lo £3.323 (bar) to £3,773 (Inclusive of 
supplements). The bar is applicable. 

Application forma relut noble by 2nd June, and further 
details from County Librarian, Colllton Park, Dorchseler, 
DTI 1XJ. (Please quale post number.} 


DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL 

County Library Service 

Bibliographical 
Research 
Librarian, 
Bibliographical 
Services Section 

Headquarters, Dorchester 
(POST LB 30) 

App|lcar]» ePiouRj bava-fnrf-. t. 



Application form* letuinabl* by 
2nd Juno and furihor dotal ta 
. from Courtly Librarian, Col 111 on 
i Park, Perch nl or DTI 1XJ. 

(Pltata quote pool numbwj. 


LITERARY 

EDITOR 

urgently requires a 
sympathetic nnd Intelligent ! 
Secretary/ PA with an 
Interest In books. Must 
anloy reading with a 
mercurial mind lo help him 
review mountains of books 
par year. 

A cha/ipo to,. det iraqtfy 
lnvplved.- ln .ah (nfe'raatlng; 
and ' ^stlefyldg 'position. 
Slow- Shorthand acceptable 
but ^cod typing apprecia-' 
ted; A aanse of humiur is 
.vital, as. office Ib very 
cramped: Salary around 

£3,000. 

Please telephone 01-829 
1328.. •' • 



Applies! tali* are ln*iied fur ibd post uf 

Subject Llbrarion 

(8qtery AP 4/5 £3,86l-£4,61S) 

in Ihe HnlylcJtihu: t-ibrnry, «lth rrsion>ibi1lt) 
fflust be Ctiailercd librarian*, preferably 1 uitli t 
fie interest Jn Sili lifld would be so ^rivamoge'. 


rrsion>ibi 1 liy for Science. Candida ice 
trabiy Willi ^iitil if icai tons and a reeci- 


Farilkt-- detail* and ipplirntloa fq mu are in stlilile Opu Ihe LEWsrtan, 
Oxford FobttehnKi Oxford . OXJ >BP, to «lnfn coa alette i;a|la- 
Ifmi ikorM be t* Ivrned by t luar. 











